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AuTHor’s Note 


THIs is a work of fiction, and all characters 
in the book are drawn from the author’s imag- 
ination. Care has been taken to avoid the use 
of names or titles belonging to living persons, 
and if any such names or titles have been used, 
this has been done inadvertently and no ref- 
erence to such person or persons is intended. 


A 


Colonel Grant's To--Alorrow 


CHAPTER I 


A PATIENT WITHOUT APPOINTMENT 


T was after five on an afternoon in late August in the 

year 1924, that Malcolm Munro was sitting before 
a desk in the consulting-room of his Harley Street 
house. He was a physician, but more precisely a con- 
sulting oculist; and, as was his custom, the room was 
shrouded in gloom. The wide blind was still drawn 
across the top light which alone gave illumination. 
With the exception of a spot of light from a desk lamp 
upon his papers and the glow from a bulb in the test 
apparatus in one corner, so far as Munro was concerned 
the time might have been any one of his working hours 
in any day in the year, since he always preserved an 
even temperature. 

London in August, probably more than any other 
month in the year, makes greater demands upon those 
resources of patience and good temper with which its 
citizens are proverbially endowed. Nor are the reasons 
far to seek. They are largely psychological in origin; 
but, apart from the obvious fact that man will always 
fret over his work when half the world, or at any rate 
half his world, is on holiday, London has a habit also of 
being peculiarly sultry during this month. One seems 
to sweat even when the air is a trifle chilly. 

On those cooler days, so characteristic of August, a 
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chill blast blows down the streets to remind the tarry- 
ing Londoner that if he will go away he must make 
haste. But September comes with a warm greeting to 
make us perspire with terror lest we should be too late. 

But those who are worldly-wise have discovered that 
they may endure London’s August and fly therefrom to 
the Céte d’Azur or to the Alps in September, and in 
these delectable playgrounds recapture all the delights 
of an English June, and thus postpone the grip of 
winter. 

Malcolm Munro’s day had been filled with appoint- 
ments, mostly of business men from the provinces, who 
liked to kill two birds with one stone, and to receive 
both medical attention and the novelty of London’s 
pleasures, and who usually chose August for the pur- 
pose. The last patient had been received just after 
half-past four, and having put his papers together, 
Munro now rose and withdrew the blind covering the 
top light. Immediately the room was flooded with 
warm sun-rays. The specialist, who had become sud- 
denly weary, realizing that this was the last day of toil 
prior to a holiday on the Continent, decided that, with 
his nephew Duncan, he would take a walk in Regent’s 
Park before dinner. 

But, as he turned out the lamp on his desk, the butler 
knocked and entered. 

“There is a gentleman to see you, sir,” he said with 
his usual gravity. 

“But!” exclaimed Munro, “I have no further ap- 
pointments. I have seen my last patient for a month.” 

“The gentleman states,” intervened the butler, “that 
this is a matter of very grave importance.” 
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“Ts he a patient of mine?” enquired Munro. 

“TI do not think so, sir,” replied the butler. “He is 
a coloured gentleman.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” ejaculated Munro 
irritably. “It is ridiculous that when I am on the eve 
of going abroad, and in any case, have finished for the 
day, you should intrude with the suggestion that I 
should see a coloured gentleman. Don’t be silly. Was 
he sent to me by anyone in particular?” 

“He did not say so, sir. I am sorry if I have done 
wrong, sir. But there was something in his manner and 
the fact that he is certainly unusual, which suggested 
that perhaps you would like to see him.” 

The butler regarded the specialist for a moment, and 
receiving no further reply to his enquiry withdrew; and 
was about to close the door, when Munro called after 
him, “Show the man in to me.” 

Munro reached again for the blind and shut out the 
August sunshine. After a few moments the door re- 
opened, admitting a stranger. 

“I must apologize,” he exclaimed in impeccable Eng- 
lish, “for intruding without the usual formality of an 
introduction. I was, however, strongly advised, I can- 
not tell you by whom, to see you, and especially I de- 
sire, before my return to my own country, to see a 
Scottish physician.” 

“Please be seated,” suggested Munro. “Would you 
kindly give me your name?” 

“T had not thought,” replied the stranger, “that that 
would be necessary. Whatever fee you desire me to 
pay, that I am entirely agreeable to provide; but my 
name is a matter of no importance.” 
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“Perhaps you do not appreciate,” said Munro, “or 
even understand the prestige of our medical profession. 
If I ask your name, it is a formality, but if you refuse to 
give it, then it ceases to be a formality, and I shall be 
obliged to regret that I can be of no further service to 
you. No doubt in your country you have your customs 
and the sources from which you obtain your pride, so 
also in this country.” 

The stranger raised a hand, requesting silence, and 
spoke. 

“My name,” he said, “is Abd Allah Meludi, and my 
address, for that is pertinent to the formula, is it not, 
let us say of the East, or if you prefer it, of the Merri- 
man Hotel, Mayfair. I came, at least in the first in- 
stance, to ask you a question, perhaps to ask your advice, 
but this latter at some later stage. Quite simply, I 
desire to know, am I losing my eyesight?” 

The specialist conducted his patient to a corner of the 
consulting-room, seating him in a low chair, in which 
it was his custom to conduct all such examinations and 
tests of the eye. He drew forward a telescopic arm 
attached to the wall carrying an arc-light of exceptional 
brilliance. He commanded his patient to fix his gaze 
upon a green bulb in the corner opposite, and. then 
switched on the arc, projecting a beam from above on 
to the patient’s orbits. | 

Munro examined him for but a moment. Then he 
turned off the arc. He took his patient by the arm 
and led him to a chair opposite his own desk behind 
which he again sat himself. As the patient sat before 
him he examined him quickly with the eye of the 
trained physician. The man appeared to be between 
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forty and fifty years of age. Indeed, he might be 
younger, though with men of colour, due to the vary- 
ing circumstance of their life and environment, Munro 
had long ago decided that it is difficult for any West- 
ern practitioner to make any definite and rapid decision 
on this point. 

The hands were thin and muscular, not creased with 
manual toil. The hair was black, coal black, tinged 
at the sides with grey, the face was beige coloured, yet 
beneath its outer texture there appeared to be a ruddy 
glow, definitive, perhaps, of some Western strain in 
a bygone generation. In striking contrast to his general 
colouring the eyes were deep blue, that of Mediter- 
ranean seas. 

“What is your age?” asked Munro. 

“According to Western calculations,” replied 
Meludi, “I am fifty-eight.” 

“You give the appearance,” suggested Munro, “of 
being a younger man.” 

“T lead a very active life,” replied the patient. 

“Ah!” said Munro, “that was the point to which 
I was coming immediately. What is the nature of your 
work?” 

“Tt would be difficult,” replied Meludi, “for me to 
define that. I have many affairs, not of business as 
you would understand it.” 

“Whatever your activities,” replied Munro, “you 
must have cormhplete and absolute rest and relaxation. 
I say that with all the seriousness at my command.” 

“But it is impossible,” replied Meludi. 

“That, of course,” replied Munro, “is a matter en- 
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tirely for your own judgment. You come to me for 
advice. I have given it to you.” 

“But you will pardon my saying so, Mr. Munro, 
unless I misunderstand the position, I have as yet been 
subjected to no examination. Recently I have felt 
some trouble from my eyes, at times a certain dimness. 
It has not alarmed me at all, but I felt that while I was 
in London for a short while it was perhaps advisable 
that I should see a specialist like yourself for an ex- 
amination, and if necessary for a prescription. I had 
not supposed that you, or indeed, any similar consultant 
would suggest at such an interview that I should curtail 
my own activities.” 

One glance at those eyes had told Munro that Abd 
Allah Meludi with proper care might live for six 
months, but that in all probability two months was the 
utmost of any further span of life. 

“I can understand your surprise,” he said after a 
moment, “but yours is not a case for an oculist at all. 
I suggest that you will see a physician who enjoys my 
complete confidence, Dr. Norman McLelland. I will 
give you a note to him: and after you have left my 
rooms I will telephone to him. I suggest that you 
should see him this evening, if that 1s practicable, and 
in telephoning I will make the particular request that 
Dr. McLelland will make it convenient to see you at 
once.” 

Abd Allah Meludi leaned forward impetuously, ex- 
claiming, “What was it, that within the twinkling of an 
eye you saw in my eyes which told you that the services 
to me of an oculist are futile, that I must consult a 
physician, and that I must rest? For me, if it please 
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God, there can never be any rest other than the grave. 
I have your confidence, Dr. Munro. In myself there 
is reposed the destiny of a people.. To their cause I 
am committed. I cannot relax. If I do not, what 
then?” 

Dr. Munro arose from his chair and withdrew the 
blind, admitting again the paling sunshine. He laughed 
good-humouredly. 

“I do not know,” he exclaimed. “You see I am an 
eye specialist. Beyond that I have made a rule never 
to go. I am alsoa physician. I can say quite frankly 
that my judgment would be impaired were this not so; 
and I know precisely where my own functions begin and 
end. If McLelland gives me some assurance that per- 
haps my opinion 1s at fault, I will gladly see you again 
and be of such service as I may, but, in my judgment, 
yours is not a case for an oculist.” 

He looked at the man steadily. It was a face pos- 
sessed of both determination and courage; square jaw, 
lightly covered by a thin black beard; firm mouth; high 
forehead, that of intellect; nostrils finely drawn, sensi- 
tive, and they quivered ever so little; deep blue pierc- 
ing eyes which, even without the fierce light of his 
indicator Munro could perceive were already covered 
by a fine film, one which would soon give not only 
darkness to the eyes, but was also a signal that life itself 
must be forfeit. 

“Then there is nothing that you can do?” said the 
man, after a short pause. 

“T can only telephone to Dr. McLelland,” replied 
Munro. 
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“For that, I thank you,” replied the patient, and 
placing his hand inside his jacket he withdrew a wallet. 

“T will go to Dr. McLelland at once,” he said, and 
taking a note for fifty pounds from the wallet he laid 
it on the table. 

“That is quite beyond the terms of my fee,” said 
Munro, smiling. — 

“Do with it what you will,” replied the man. 

Munro rang the bell. On the appearance of his but- 
ler he said: “Kindly take this gentleman personally 
to the house of Dr. McLelland.”” He held out his 
hand to Meludi. Good-bye,” he said, “and good 
fortune to you and your work.” 

As the patient withdrew the consultant glanced at 
the note lying on his desk. “Quite an unexpected 
windfall for my holiday,” he chuckled. ‘Poor devil, 
I wonder who he is. Bright’s disease . . . knew it at 
once ... unmistakable. He will be dead in six 
months, certain. Wish I could have helped him, in- 
teresting face. Seemed pretty keen on his work too, 
not like so many of these native chieftains who come to 
Europe to let off steam.” 

He reached to the telephone, and after being con- 
nected said to Dr. McLelland: “I have just sent a 
patient to you. Be a good fellow and see him this 
evening if you can. I could do nothing for him. All 
the indications of Bright’s disease. I am going away 
to-morrow to the South of France. You will like our 
friend Abd Allah. He presented me with fifty pounds. 
I hope you won’t be too harsh with him. Anyhow, I 
leave him entirely to you. You might ring me up after 
you have seen him and confirm my diagnosis. I should 
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be delighted to hear that I am wrong. I have never 
seen the fellow before in my life, but I took quite a 
fancy to him. If I can be of any service I would even 
put off my holiday for a few days. Ring me up later 
on, will you?” 

Munro remained in his room for over an hour await- 
ing a call from his colleague. At half-past six the 
telephone rang. 

“You were quite right,” said McLelland. “After I 
had seen the case I judged it right to tell him. Meludi 
was quite firm. He simply said: ‘If I cannot work I 
shall die.? He added that he would come and see me 
again before returning to his own country. He pro- 
poses to go back within a week. Incidentally he has 
got an unbounded opinion of your quality. He says 
you looked at him for just a fraction of a second; and 
although you did not tell him so, he knew that you 
knew that he was practically a corpse. He wants to see 
you again very urgently. As you told me an hour or so 
ago, that you would be willing to postpone your jour- 
ney abroad. . . . The Blue Train isn’t overcrowded 
this season . . . perhaps you could see him to-morrow. 
He is generous, anyway, and I like him. But our 
friend is extraordinarily pathetic, and the Scots are his 
fetich. Perhaps we could see him to-morrow some 
time, together. I will ring you up later on to-night 
when I know your arrangements.” 

Dr. Munro did not, therefore, enjoy the pre- 
prandial promenade to which he had been looking 
forward. He went upstairs earlier than usual, both to 
dress for dinner, and to inspect again the yawning bags, 
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hungry for the clothes which his valet had laid out, 
like the several dishes of a sumptuous repast. 

It is a popular fallacy that women, especially wives, 
are more capable of filling travelling trunks and bags 
than are men, especially husbands. 

That is the reflexion upon which we, like Malcolm 
Munro, may well pause for a moment. We need not 
think of the exceptional woman, nor did the physician. 
He merely thought of his wife. And when we con- 
sider the art of packing, we must give our minds to 
something further than the mere filling of boxes and 
grips. 

It may be true that 2 woman, even a wife, can fill a 
box with far greater efficiency than can a man. It is 
usual that, when the feat is accomplished, she calls 
loudly for her spouse, who meantime has been ban- 
ished to his study, his newspaper, and his pipe, to finish 
the business by sitting on top of the wellnigh bursting 
container, and to perform Herculean tasks with straps 
and locks. 

Dr. Munro, like other men, who, at least in the busi- 
ness of living, that is, not necessarily in what is vaguely 
termed moral behaviour, was possessed of a well. 
ordered mind, a fact which completely passed the com. 
prehension of his good lady. 

He knew definitely and precisely what clothing, 
what implements for recreation, and for toilet, what 
papers, books and other details were required. Not 
only for the useful and peaceful leisure of mind and 
body, but also that the satisfaction of those many and 
various officials, who, during a month’s Continental 
travel must so often enquire into the privacy of domes- 
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tic life lest they hazard the income upon which they 
depend wholly for human sustenance, Malcolm Munro 
understood. 

So, after such a digression, one similar to that which 
filled the mind of a consulting oculist during a spare 
hour, in which he contemplated the genesis of a month’s 
holiday, it may be remarked that the consultant himself, 
having fixed his horn-rimmed spectacles securely on his 
nose, gave himself up to an hour’s contemplation. He 
studied the clothing and other details, regimented and 
platooned, according to their several uses, by a valet 
who very properly understood the probable desires and 
whims of his master on holiday. Incidentally a state of 
mind in the specialist which his wife, even in her most 
enlightened moment, had never succeeded in under- 
standing. 

It has been said that no man is a hero to his own 
valet. 

It may be doubted whether this is now strictly true, 
following a great war in which wise men suffered 
batmen gladly. But this observation was apparently 
penned by a French virgin, Mademoiselle Aisse, in 
1728. We may quite properly assume that she deliv- 
ered herself of this on mot as a feat of inexperienced 
experimentation. For, being a very good little French 
girl, as she must have been, she cannot possibly have 
known anything concerning the intimate relations be- 
tween a hero, even her hero, and his valet. It would 
be infinitely more truthful to suggest that no woman 
is a heroine to her cook; and observing this in the 
twentieth century, the suggestion is here made, that 
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as to the future, those who desire to make use of this 
cliché shall appropriate an up-to-date paraphrase herein 
recorded. 

Munro surveyed appreciatively the neat piles of what 
English tailors determine as lounge suits, and what in 
America are known as “business suitings”; the under- 
wear, thick, medium and gossamer; plus fours; tennis 
shirts and trousers; golf clubs; fishing rod and tackle; 
the seemingly endless assortment of ties; in fact, the 
complete wardrobe and gear of a man of varied tastes 
about to venture on a Continental holiday. 

He dallied beside this paraphernalia for some while, 
sorting and rejecting. 

Beyond Paris Dr. Munro had not, in fact, as yet 
made up his mind where he would spend that leisure 
month. It was an old habit, now of many years’ stand- 
ing, that for the annual holiday husband and wife sepa- 
rated. So the physician began, during this hour of 
idleness, to set on one side those objects and articles, 
which, for himself as a bachelor, would prove to be 
desirable and necessary. 

Having definitely rejected any idea of playing golf, 
on the quite simple hypothesis that this was an amuse- 
ment which he could always get at home, he rang for 
his valet and handed over to him the things which he 
had finally decided should accompany a holiday abroad. 

He was on the point of informing the manservant 
that his departure had been unexpectedly delayed for 
a further day, instructing him also to make the neces- 
sary alterations with the railway company, when unex- 
pectedly the door opened and his wife entered. 

“TI was not aware,” she exclaimed, “that you were 
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here. I thought you had gone out for your usual walk. 
I have just come to pack your things.” 

“Perhaps,” remarked Munro, “it is just as well, after 
all, that I am here. Asa matter of fact I have post- 
poned my departure until the day after to-morrow.” 

“That 1s impossible!” she exclaimed, with the usual 
assertiveness and lack of logic displayed by wives of 
many years’ standing, in such circumstances. “I have 
completely arranged for your departure. The servants 
are going for their holiday. The painters will be in the 
house. Duncan is going to his club. What is of far 
more importance is that I myself am leaving for Har- 
rogate to-morrow afternoon!” 

“None of which arrangements,” replied her husband 
dryly, “will make the slightest difference to my remain- 
ing for a further day, or, if I choose, for a further 
week. I shall not die without the presence of the cook. 
London is full of restaurants. But, as a matter of fact, 
I propose to remain only one day more, and that is in 
connection with a case of professional interest. It will 
please you to know, also, of considerable financial value. 
I do not desire any alterations made in your plans, and 
I shall depart by the same train on Wednesday next 
as I had arranged for to-morrow.” 

“Very well then,” she replied, “if you will insist 
upon upsetting all my arrangements I must leave you 
to do so. But I should have liked to have packed for 
you. You always forget so many things which I know 
you will be glad of.” 

He smiled at her good-naturedly and said, “My 
dear, you always treat me as if I were a child being 
packed off to school.” 
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“All men are children,” she replied, “even in Harley 
Street. You dear thing, Malcolm, you are an eye spe- 
cialist; but I am an expert in packing.” 

“‘What 1s it that they say? An expert 1s the man, or 
woman, who knows more and more about less and less. 
I will leave it to you, my dear. But please don’t put 
in more and more what I don’t want and leave out less 
and less of what I really do. Now I am going to dress 
for dinner.” 

During dinner Malcolm Munro talked much of his 
proposed holiday. Whether after a day or two in Paris 
he would go to the Céte d’Azur, to fashionable Cannes, 
Nice, or Juan-les-Pins, or to one of those tiny villages 
set in the opal of the sea, he had not decided. Or per- 
haps he would tarry in Avignon, or journey to Barce- 
lona. Anyhow, he would go where the spirit moved 
him. It was annoying that he had been forced to post- 
pone his departure; but the circumstance, he explained, 
was one of unusual interest. When a man, a tribal 
chieftain of some kind, without appointment, requests 
an immediate appointment with a consulting oculist, 
emphasizing that he especially has confidence in Scots- 
men, the occasion is unusual. Still more is it so, he 
continued, when the consultant discovers that he can 
do nothing except pronounce sentence of death, but 
refrains from saying so. And the patient, after a ten 
minutes’ interview, lays upon the table a fifty-pound 
note. 

“Who was this patient?” asked his nephew, Duncan 
Grant. 

“Professional confidence,” replied his uncle, smiling. 
“I sent him to my friend, McLelland, for a second 
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opinion. He telephoned me shortly afterwards and 
confirmed my impression that the case is a hopeless one. 
He told the stranger so. I do not see that in the cir- 
cumstances he could have done anything else. McLel- 
land told me that it broke the fellow’s heart. He has 
very important work on hand.” 

“But,” suggested Duncan, “perhaps he is entirely 
alone in this country, without friends. He may die: 
he may want assistance, not medical advice, but someone 
who understands his people, his religion, his customs. 
He probably wants to get home. After all, I am bound 
to be interested. I’ve spent years in the East, can speak 
Arabic, Pushtu, Hindustani. I might be of some assist- 
ance to the fellow. I am doing nothing except idling. 
I think you owe it to the man, now that you have fin- 
ished with him as a patient, to offer some further help. 
If you are in his confidence, surely to heaven your own 
nephew can be in his confidence too. Nothing goes 
past me, Uncle. You know that.” 

“I do,” replied his uncle. “You have, and have 
always had my complete confidence. I will tell you 
after dinner.” 

“Why not now?” asked his wife. 

“For the very good reason,” replied Munro, “that 
you cannot, my dear, speak Arabic.” 

Mrs. Munro left the dinner-table almost immedi- 
ately following this conversation, in a mood of irrita- 
tion, perhaps not unjustified. 

The physician, who in no sense of the word was 
harsh towards his wife, but possessed a very proper 
regard for the confidence of his profession, closed the 
door. As was his habit he turned down the lights, so 
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that but the candelabra on the table illuminated the 
decanter, silver ornaments and choice glass upon the 
table. | 

The two men sat close beside one another; and the 
elder, having poured out two glasses of port, remarked, 
“This is a very interesting wine.” He sniffed it deli- 
cately and held its ruby colour before the candle. 
“‘Almost as interesting as my visitor of this afternoon. 
You know,” he continued, “that while I was up in my 
room dressing and packing whether I wished it or not 
I could not refrain from reviewing over and over again 
the very few remarks which Meludi made. But it was 
his eyes which seemed to haunt me all the time. Ex- 
traordinarily unusual, is it not,” he asked his nephew, 
“for a native of, let us say, Africa or India to be pos- 
sessed of such eyes?” 

“As a matter of fact,” replied the young man, 
“though unusual, it is by no means unknown. Indeed, 
among the Pathans it is quite common. I had, as you 
know, a good deal of experience on the Frontier, and 
the remarkable beauty of the men is not least due to 
their eyes, which frequently are brilliant blue. Some 
historians have suggested that they are one of the lost 
tribes, while others persistently tell us that it is those 
of Nordic origin who more properly might claim, if 
they so desired, this honour. In any case, such colour- 
ing, for the pigmentation of the skin has little to do 
with racial origin, probably denotes some blood kinship 
with ourselves in the more remote background of his- 
tory. These are, of course, only theories. I would 
have imagined that your own practice has led you your- 
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self to form some scientific conclusions in regard to the 
matter of the eye and of its colouring.” 

“Science,” replied his uncle, “is a word much abused. 
I, too, may have theories, but I cannot say that they 
are based upon any definite clinical results. The actual 
colouring of the eye, is, of course, hereditary. The 
blue eyes of our friend are not the result of accident. 
They are part of his family or tribal history. When 
one comes to think about it, they may perhaps con- 
tribute a considerable amount of information concern- 
ing the activities of which he spoke. You sugyvest, 
probably a Pathan. Well, there is always enough 
activity on the Indian Frontier to keep a man fully 
occupied.” 

“On the other hand,” continued Duncan, after a 
pause, “it is extremely rare for men of this race to leave 
their own country or the bazaars of India, and rarer 
still for them to be possessed of that kind of Western 
culture which you have described. Of course it is pos- 
sible that he may be connected with the kingdom of 
Afghanistan; but, if so, why the informality of an ap- 
pointment with an eye specialist, when it is usual and 
easy to make such an arrangement through a Legation? 
So rare would appear to be this type, if in fact he is a 
native of the foothills, that without doubt his personality 
is readily identifiable. I am extremely interested. 
While with my regiment on the Frontier I formed a 
great affection for these people. Indeed,” he said with 
enthusiasm, “I know of no finer type. As with our- 
selves, the spirit of the mountains courses through their 
veins. They are extremely handsome, courageous as 
lions, lithe as cats. They have eyes like the hawk. 
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They are kind, but because they are hedged in by ene- 
mies they can be murderously cruel. 

“But so were we Scots before we became more or less 
civilized,” he said, laughing. “It is a popular fallacy 
that they are treacherous. As a matter of fact, when 
you know them, when for you they are blood-brothers, 
the loyalty of their friendship surpasses almost every 
quality which civilization typifies by this much-abused 
word.” 

“Friendship is far rarer than love,” interposed his 
uncle. “It demands a high quality, and its exercise is 
_ one of continued sacrifice without, or rarely so, any 
reciprocity of the emotions.” 

“T am afraid,” said Duncan, “my enthusiasm is carry- 
ing me away from the subject. Abd Allah Meludi,” 
he mused. “Come to think of it, the name is not one 
of those common to the border tribes. Mohammedan? 
Yes, probably. 

“Apart from the fact that my curiosity is aroused, 
some impulse tells me that I can help. I think, Uncle, 
you should telephone to his hotel and say that your 
nephew may be of some service to him. You could 
tell him that I have served some years as an officer in 
the Indian Army, and am fluent in languages. If 
Meludi does not require any service from me, he can 
say so. If, on the other hand, in the present circum- 
stance I can help him, I should judge that he could 
make a decision after an interview.” 

‘Very well, Duncan, I will write a note now, and 
have it sent round to his hotel. I do not think that 
professionally I shall have exceeded my duties, and, 
of course, I have everv confidence in you.” 
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Dear Mr. Metup1,— 

I can tell you that I was not a little flattered, and 
certainly impressed, by your confidence in me. I learnt, 
with profound regret, that the symptoms which I had 
recognized in your case were subsequently confirmed 
by my colleague, Dr. McLelland. 

Professionally, therefore, I can be of no further serv- 
ice to you. But, following reflexion, it has occurred to 
me that in, what is no doubt your present difficulty, 
even anxiety, I can render to you a service of a different 
character, and one which concerns itself immediately 
with your affairs and activities. 

My nephew, Colonel Duncan Grant, who, I need 
hardly say, is completely in my confidence, retired lately 
from our Army in India, where he served with the 
Cavalry on the Indian Frontier. He passed the Higher 
Standard examinations in both Arabic and Pushtu, and 
is familiar with the customs and characteristics of East- 
ern peoples. 

Moreover, I can tell you, also, that his is not the 
type of mind usually associated with the British officer, 
the latter perhaps a little narrow and self-centred. 
While in India he formed an affection and friendship 
for the various native peoples with whom he came in 
contact, and such friendships remain an abiding enthu- 
siasm. He is young, thirty-four to be precise; and I 
can say resourceful, of exceptional ability. 

It was by chance that I mentioned your visit as the 
cause of my delaying my projected holiday abroad; - 
and, having taken my nephew into my professional 
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confidence in this case, he has suggested that he may 
be, perhaps, of some service to you. He isa single man, 
with no ties whatsoever, and at the present moment 
entirely free from any obligations and commitments. 
If you feel, therefore, that he can be of any assist- 
ance, please be good enough to communicate directly 
with me. I myself will be seeing you with Dr. McLel- 
land in a professional capacity to-morrow, when I hope 
we may be able to offer some advice which at least, in 
part, will dispel your anxiety. It will not be necessary 
further for the two interviews, as suggested, to have 
any contact the one with the other. 
I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Matcotm Munro. 


He rang a bell, and on the appearance of his butler 
instructed him, after clearing the dinner, to take the 
letter to Merriman’s Hotel, delivering it if possible 
into the hands of Abd Allah Meludi personally. 

The two men then rejoined Mrs. Munro in the draw- 
ing-room. Duncan, obviously deeply impressed with 
the prospect of the forthcoming interview, began to talk 
of his Indian experiences. Concerning these he had 
hitherto been most reticent. 

Rosa, the rose-bud of romantic youth, in whom had 
been centred all his affections, already fading in the 
war years, never blossomed to womanhood. The love 
of Duncan Grant refreshed the frail life during four 
months of unutterable bliss, until the unkind winter of 
infirmity closed the flower’s eyes in sleep. Under the 
Convent walls in Geneva Grant had buried the one 
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whose image had carried him through the awful trage- 
dies and sacrifices of war. And there, too, he had buried 
his romance. That life was at an end. None other 
seemed to hold any charm. 

But a country still called for services. Russia, rock- 
ing in revolution, threatened the outposts of the Indian 
Empire. Within India itself fanatic minds and greedy 
opportunists sought to overthrow the British Raj. His 
services could be utilized, his adventurous spirit be 
satiated, the vision of a lost romance be dimmed, if he 
sought self-banishment somewhere on the Frontier. 
His secret had been well kept. Only the very few in 
the personal confidence of the Commander-in-Chief 
and a round dozen of men whose lips were sealed, could 
ever identify him as the man who wrecked the W Plan 
in Flanders. He became again obscure, a major of 
Indian Cavalry, in the reconstruction of the leadership 
of an army after a world war. They received him as a 
competent leader and a great rider, a man, who, in the 
year before the War had won the Grand Military on 
Lance-Jack. That was all-sufficient for an Indian cav- 
alry regiment. The tongues of the peoples of the world 
come easily to a man already schooled in its languages. 
The Arabic of Omdurman days came back refreshed. 
Urdu and Pushtu, the language of the military caste 
and of Pathans, came readily enough. 

Among the gigantic Himalayas and their foothills 
those of Switzerland seemed very far away. One great 
love was absorbed in those mountains from which pours 
out the life-giving waters of the five rivers. The spirit 
of the goddess Barvati, mother of the millions of Hin- 
dustan, lured him as it had lured Siva. Love never 
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dies, never fades, only is it absorbed into those sources 
from which it springs. Duncan Grant set out on a new 
journey as a nomad. He was alone. If his adven- 
turous spirit had need of romance he rediscovered it in 
the overflowing love of brown-skinned men, ready to 
surrender everything toa man. The pent-up force of 
passion in his nature expended itself upon those with 
whom he rode shoulder to shoulder before the Khyber, 
and with whom he communed in the twilight watches. 

After a period of leave, following the Armistice in 
1918, Colonel Grant had applied to be posted to a regi- 
ment in India. 

From the first day that he first saw the parade 
ground at Peshawar he had lost his heart. He had 
engaged in all the sports of the regiment; a skilful 
rider; bold with the spear after pig, swift in mind on 
the polo field; but more than all else a redoubtable 
shikari in the pursuit of gooral, markhor or the leopard 
in the foothills and far beyond. 

Physically he was as wiry as the sowars recruited 
from among the hillmen whose villages fringed Pesh- 
awar; and his muscles were as hard as the granite of 
their hills. As a lad he had always been somewhat 
remarkable in the texture of his skin, and thus, beneath 
the glare of Indian suns, instead of pigmenting to the 
brick red, associated more usually with the complexion 
of the British officers who serve long in India, he had 
slowly toned from the rose pink of youth, to copper, 
then to bronze, and finally almost to a mahogany 
brown, from which the blue eyes of his Highland ances- 
tors looked straight from the white orbits, unclouded 
by excess in living or by ill-health. In his turban and 
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gay uniform, except by its appointments, he might 
almost have passed himself as a Pathan, for his nose, 
borrowed from his mother, was slightly curved with 
nostrils finely drawn, a feature characteristic of the 
tribes of Northern India. 

He had spent his leave of absence hunting in Kash- 
mir, and beyond Gilgit and Leh in British Tibet; and 
not once, during four years, had he spent his leave at 
home. He had devoted his time and given his life to 
absorbing the customs, language, philosophy, indeed 
the whole life of those tribes, on the borders of which 
he dwelt, and who kept him, professionally, always 
alert. 

But if the post-war reforms in India rejoiced the 
hearts of Bombay baboos and the pundits of Madras, 
they contributed nothing to the satisfaction of the 
Pathan, and less than nothing to the material and 
spiritual happiness of the rank and file of the Indian 
Cavalry. 

For Duncan unchanging India had changed; and he 
discovered the new conditions and service irksome, the 
quality and spirit of recruits different from that of his 
blood-brothers in whose company in earlier years he 
had rejoiced. And when, therefore, the suggestion 
came, as it did, through the mail, half-hints from his 
uncle, open appeals from his aunt, childless, to return 
home so that he might share the evening of their days 
with them, he found himself a more ready listener. 
He toyed with the idea of effecting an exchange to an 
English regiment, but after a very short while threw 
this on one side as being now a poor consolation and 
substitute for the men of his Cavalry. 
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As the result of a few weeks’ self-examination and 
introspection, he learnt what his own orderly, or his 
jemadar or the old man’s son, could have told him at 
once—that he had lost his heart to the East, that it has 
no substitute, that it is relentless in its demands of the 
affections, all-absorbing to the emotions, a mistress who 
can never be put on one side. And so he had sent in 
his papers, vowing that, though he might relinquish the 
Service, he would give his heart to none other, vaguely 
conscious also, that one day the East would reclaim him. 

And so Duncan had returned to the home in Harley 
Street; and found himself, almost immediately, in the 
midst of a very interesting and amusing young society 
who were the friends of his family, and who welcomed 
this novelty from the East, rather as a child will receive 
a new plaything. They lionized him unmercifully, an 
amusement to which his aunt was privy, for although 
it is said that all women are matchmakers, among them 
she, the proud possessor of a nephew, was a veritable 
queen. At first the sensation of such adoration Duncan 
found infinitely pleasant; but soon, after but a few 
weeks, it had begun to weary him. And though he was 
introduced by his uncle, also, to a variety of business 
men, anxious for the investment of his uncle’s capital 
in some enterprise, Duncan was no more persuaded to 
contract a business alliance than he was by others dis- 
played by his aunt. Already, after a few weeks he had 
begun to hate the inactivity, and found the conception 
of company promotion, of Lloyd’s or the Stock Ex- 
change, the more usual avenues of activity for retired 
officers, repugnant. 

Not easily would he adapt himself, after a life of 
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adventure, and this, too, the Doctor soon appreciated. 
But there were plenty of other jobs and opportunities 
for young men of culture willing to work. The Diplo- 
matic Service, with Britain’s new responsibilities in the 
East and her Mandates, was expanding. The growth 
and rise of newspapers required adventuresome young 
men, especially those fluent in foreign languages, as 
correspondents; while an ever-increasing urge for an 
export trade and new markets suggested that an oppor- 
tunity for Duncan would come as the commercial am- 
bassador of some manufacturing house requiring skilled 
negotiators abroad. Both Duncan and his uncle, there- 
fore, left it at that. 

With ample means to spend and a host of interests 
and friends, having come to the conclusion that this was 
but a holiday in anticipation of a fresh area of activity, 
Duncan had settled himself to extract again a full meas- 
ure from the pleasure of life and to enjoy himself to 
the uttermost. 

And then, after that brief talk with his uncle after 
dinner, some impulse, some compelling, subconscious 
thought, told him that the hour of opportunity had 
struck. But he did not so advise his uncle, reserving 
this thought within the innermost recesses of his mind, 
awaiting a reply from Abd Allah Meludi with breath- 
less excitement. 

Shortly after ten that evening, Dr. Munro was sum- 
moned to the telephone. Abd Allah Meludi informed 
him that he had arranged an appointment with Dr. 
McLelland for 11.30 the following morning, and stated 
that he would be glad if Dr. Munro himself would be 
present at the consultation. He requested further that 
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Colonel Grant would be good enough to call upon him 
at his hotel at three o’clock upon the same afternoon. 

The Doctor peeped in through the door at his family 
in the drawing-room, and beckoned Duncan into the 
hall where he told him of Meludi’s request. And so 
to bed. 

Preceding the interview with Abd Allah Meludi, 
Munro and McLelland had a consultation. They 
agreed that it would be impossible to postpone the rav- 
ages of disease longer than a few months by any means 
within their power. They were sure, also, that if they 
could persuade their patient to stand aloof from the 
world’s activity, without taxing his strength or reserves 
of nervous energy, he might successfully resist it for a 
comparatively long period. And they decided to warn 
him 1n the plainest possible terms. On the other hand, 
if he refused or rejected their counsel, their opinion 
was certain that his earthly existence might be termi- 
nated at short notice. 

Abd Allah Meludi, wearing a turban, was ushered 
into their presence. | 

“IT know,” he said, “that you have determined my 
fate. And that is the will of Allah. It is useless for 
you to urge me to curtail my activities, if that is the 
only advice which you can contribute. If you can oper- 
ate to prolong life I am willing to subject myself to 
your wishes. If you can promise me relief and cure, 
I should not resist a short imprisonment within a 
nursing-home or private hospital. But if any sugges- 
tions can only prolong my life in inactivity, then I shall 
reject them. The moments of to-day are far too pre- 
cious for dissipation. If my period of life 1s to be short, 
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then rather than relaxing my efforts, if it please God, 
I must redouble, quadruple, them with the object of 
fulfilling not only my own destiny, for that,” he said 
with an almost pathetic shrug of the shoulders, “is 
insignificant, but also, the destiny of my people.” 

“I must speak plainly and frankly,” said Dr. McLel- 
land. “Your case is a hopeless one. By your own 
determination you make it so. My colleague, Dr. 
Munro, shares my view that grave as is your condition, 
its inevitable end might be postponed to give you many 
months of happiness, and, if I may say so, of peaceful 
reflexion after an active life, before the end. But, if, on 
the contrary, you insist on drawing upon your reserves 
of energy, then the disease, rather than proceeding at 
its own pace will take advantage of the loopholes in 
your armour, opened by yourself. It will be hurried 
in its course and may even strike you through one of 
those loopholes when and where you least expect it. 
It would be unfair to you if I did not warn you in the 
plainest possible terms.” 

“Indeed, I am very grateful to you,” replied Abd 
Allah Meludi. “I shall do my best, quite obviously, 
to provide against mischance. But no warning can deter 
me from the objectives which I have in view. To be 
deprived of my work at this very time, in itself, would 
be even more disagreeable than a sentence of death. 
I have the choice of two evils. Of the two I prefer, 
if it is the pleasure of God on high, to die in the armour 
of my work, rather than to be nursed to the grave on 
my bed.” 

“You have courage,” said Munro. 

“My race has inherited courage,” replied Abd Allah, 
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smiling; and after a moment’s reflexion, added: “I am 
grateful, also, for your suggestion that I should see 
your nephew. I judge, also, a brave man.” 

“This is news to me,” interjected McLelland. “Your 
nephew?” 

“Yes,” replied Munro. “It occurred to me that in 
this rather unusual case, our good friend here might 
desire the services of someone acquainted with the cus- 
toms of his people, and Duncan, being at a loose end, 
might be the very man desired. I do not wish to have 
any knowledge as to what transpires between our good 
friend here and my nephew, any more than my own 
family are admitted to the confidence of my consulta- 
tions. You and I, McLelland, leave the matter at this 
point; and if our friend desires anything further of our 
professional services he knows that they are available 
to him at any time.” 

Abd Allah Meludi took from his breast-pocket a 
wallet, and selecting two bank-notes, each to the value 
of fifty pounds, laid them on the table. 

“A small compensation,” he said, with that same 
pathetic shrug of the shoulders, “for the most valuable 
advice which you have given me. It is the first medical 
advice for which I have ever asked; and I presume it 
is the last that I shall ever require. Your profession 
hitherto has not deserved very well of me.” 


CHAPTER II 


IN THE BLUE TRAIN 


T was with light step and buoyant mind that Duncan 
walked into the entrance-hall of the quiet hotel, dis- 
tinguished in its patronage by crowned heads incognito, 
by diplomats, and by those who desired to sojourn in 
London without publicity. He enquired at the recep- 
tion desk for Abd Allah Meludi. The clerk, on his 
guard against the curious, especially those journalists 
who sought interviews with the hotel guests, asked him 
if he had an appointment, to which Duncan replied that 
this had been arranged. The clerk spoke on a tele- 
phone, and after a few moments replied, with a slight 
tone of rebuke in his voice: “Mr. Abd Allah Meludi 
will see you immediately.” 

Abd Allah Meludi, the picture of good health, 
stepped vigorously across the floor of his sitting-room, 
to receive his guest. 

“I rejoice that you of all men have come to visit me, 
Colonel Grant.” 

Duncan waved his hand deferentially, bowing, East- 
ern habit in this atmosphere renewing his acquaintance. 

“Tf? continued Abd Allah, “you had not yourself 
come to me, then even so we should have met.” 

Grant looked up with surprise at the speaker. 

“I am quite sure of that, Colonel Grant. My lawyer 
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would have asked you to visit him. It was, indeed, part 
of my purpose in coming to your country to meet Colo- 
nel Duncan Grant.” 

“I do not understand?” exclaimed Duncan. 

“You understand the East,” replied Abd Allah 
quietly, “better, I believe, than most men, Colonel 
Grant. The market-places and the hill-tops carry their 
news with greater speed even than your own postal 
service. There is no uncertainty in a history thus 
related, no reading between the lines. Is that not so?” 

Grant nodded his acquiescence. 

“The voice of man provides accents which no words 
of a writer can convey. The written word has no im- 
portance comparable with an oft-repeated truth carried 
from one city to another, and from mouth to mouth.” 
He glanced swiftly at Grant, pausing, and then said 
impressively: 

“By way of the Khyber to Kabul; thence trailed to 
Ispahan and so to Mecca, the store-house of tales; car- 
ried to Omdurman; following the track of the caravan 
across the deserts of Saghawa and Tibesti by way of 
Afafi, Ain Salah and Bei Abbes; by oases and many 
water-holes; and so to Marrakesh, the very home of 
stories—a tale has been told. And this was brought to 
my country. The truth of this story transcends that 
of most others, for it has preserved its form unchanging 
and unchanged, passed by a thousand mouths, trans- 
posed by a hundred dialects. 

“This is the tale of a white man, who, if born an 
Infidel, yet was blessed by Allah the One. It was not 
his courage, for that is characteristic of his race, which 
has elevated this man as a Kaid in an Arab’s tales, 
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though,” he laughed, “the story of the W Plan is 
recounted in every tongue.” Grant looked up at the 
speaker in surprise. “It was not the exploits of Colonel 
Grant which raised him in esteem so that mothers be- 
yond Peshawar taught their babes to revere his name, 
and that the children of the desert have ennobled him 
asa mighty swordsman. But rather are his praises sung 
in story as a Father of Fraternity. His love and his 
kingship over the souls of the Faithful are matters for 
great wonder and admiration. And his name has been 
carried from mouth to mouth as men will in telling a 
tale which is true. There is a chieftain, they say, sent 
by the Infidel, to ride with their armies and command 
their troops. It is the will of Allah that he has under- 
stood the aspiration and the will of the world which is 
Mussulman. Our culture, our customs, our religion, 
so different from those of the Western world, are his 
own. Though the Nazarene 1s blinded by the prejudice 
of his faith and faithlessness, exerting his will through 
engines of war and by the seduction of the Faithful, by 
corruption and bribery, the fame of this man has been 
sung because he has loved. Knee to knee and breast 
to breast, he has pledged blood brotherhood. 

“I came to the land of the Ingliz to find this man, 
for I need him. I have found him. 

“The peoples of Northern Africa possess an origin 
obscure. The Berbers, whose race stretches across all 
the encampments and oases of Northern Africa, from 
the Nile to the Atlas, from the Mediterranean seaboard 
far into the great Sahara Desert, are a tribe of great 
antiquity. The Rifi and the Susi are not of Arab blood. 
Who may tell, but Allah the One, what are the sources 
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of these great fountains of humanity? I, and my 
people, inhabit the Beled es Sba, the land of the free. 
I have builded in Northern Africa the fabric of a King- 
dom. Almost have I unified under my leadership the 
independent tribes of the Ghiatha, the Zaiana, the Ait 
Yussi, and the Beni M’Gild. The twelve tribes of the 
Rifi, now a race subdued, are with us in their sympathy, 
as are those of the Susi and the nomads of. the wilder- 
ness of the Dra’a. 

“When the Teller of Stories convinced me that here 
was a tale that was true, I made enquiries. Since often 
we speak in riddles and are schooled in their solution, 
those who do my bidding established the identity of 
the hero of these tales. And I learnt that he was of 
race in its origin perhaps akin with my own. I did not 
doubt that when I learnt that you, Colonel Grant, 
would visit me that you would be surprised. It was 
for the reason that I must meet his nephew, without 
appointment, I sought out your uncle. My mission 
was twofold. Alas, I did not expect that in finding you 
I should myself receive a sentence of death. The name 
of Allah be blessed for if he takes away he also gives a 
thousand-fold. But I will tell you a story. 

“Centuries ago, to be precise, in the year 1653, there 
was wrecked on the North African coast, near Tangier, 
a large sailing vessel, manned by Scottish mariners.” 

“You are one of their descendants,” exclaimed Dun- 
can, impatient with curiosity. 

“The assumption is correct,” replied Abd Allah, 
smiling. “I am part of the salvage. Those mariners, 
men of your own blood, though no doubt they made 
some effort to return to their native land were, so we 
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may suppose, kept as the prisoners of the tribes inhab- 
iting the coast upon which they had been wrecked; and 
finding it impossible to return, settled, as Scotsmen will, 
in the land of their exile, and later of their adoption, 
to become good citizens. Since I am here,” he con- 
tinued with twinkling eyes, “we may assume that these 
early migrants contracted marriages among the inhabi- 
tants, and according to Mohammedan law. This, at 
any rate, 1s certain, that once they had founded their 
families, they safeguarded and preserved their stock, 
in future generations bringing little fresh blood to dilute 
what was established, and only seeking it among the 
highest in the land of their adoption. The original 
settlers were possessed like yourself, Colonel Grant, of 
the inherent genius of their race, enterprising, energetic, 
with experience of commercial usages. The combina- 
tion of stock, as the science of eugenics teaches us, pro- 
duced a new race, by its own will, small in numbers, 
possessed of all the virtues and qualities of the ruling 
families of Northern Africa in combination with those 
of the Highlands of Scotland. | 

“T have little doubt that this race 1s unique in the 
world. Although there are, for example both in India 
and in South Africa large populations of mixed blood, 
these have not been founded upon a sound eugenic 
principle, as accidentally was my own race. Those 
others are largely the victims and outcome of circum- 
stance, and are often the results of, let me say, accidents, 
unsought by either party; and the conclusion was not 
planned with the objective of continuation of the 
species. 
“My own race is unique,” he repeated. “In the 
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course of centuries we have multiplied until to-day we 
number more than fifteen thousand persons who directly 
trace their descent to the source which I have described. 

“We are Mohammedan, perhaps as a convenience 
among the people with whom we dwell, but I prefer to 
think its teachings and philosophy, the customs which 
it imposes, and the code which the Koran demands, 
expresses more amply than any other religious form the 
spiritual objectives of a people in such an environment. 

“We are a mountain people, having mostly with- 
drawn from the coast, for reasons of self-preservation, 
into the Atlas Mountains. We have lived as shepherds 
and small farmers, trading with skins and wool through 
the ports of Northern Africa. As we have grown in 
numbers we have opened up the plains to the south and 
east, but each year has witnessed the gradual penetra- 
tion of French and Spanish military influence in the 
zones occupied by my people. I have expostulated 
against this encroachment upon our territory; but these 
nations, eager for Imperial expansion, continue to 
harass our villages and to press us back from the fertile 
plains into the barren mountains, which, God be 
thanked, are an impregnable fortress. To defend our- 
selves, to resist becoming virtually a slave people, we 
have been obliged to make frequent raids upon the 
military posts. They have resulted in massacre, some- 
times in annihilation. But the law of Northern Africa 
is ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” You 
appreciate that, Colonel Grant?” 

“T do,” he replied. “I have served on the Indian 
Frontier.” 

‘Since the Great European War,” continued Abd 
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Allah, “owing to the arming and equipment of those, 
who we must regard as enemies, with aeroplanes, ar- 
moured cars and tanks, our difficulties have increased a 
thousand-fold. 

“As the Leader, Chief, Sultan, Khalifa, call me what 
they may, I decided, therefore, to modernize the king- 
dom of my tribe, to furnish my country with modern 
communications, but firstly to re-equip my people, as 
a militia army, and to train them with and in the use 
of modern arms. Force must be met by force: gun 
power by gun power, for we prefer extermination to 
slavery. 

“IT came to Europe for this purpose, and my plans 
are nearly completed. You will see, therefore, that I 
cannot accept your uncle’s advice. But I invite your 
cooperation and assistance. 

“T can offer to you only the attractions of a hard life, 
lived often in peril, amid the rocky fortresses of the 
mountains. My home is the desert and the bare moun- 
tains. The Atlas offer to man only their friendship, 
the love and kindness of their peoples. The deserts 
burn by day. The wind in the mountains 1s chilled by 
snows at night. The soil yields hardly of its grain, the 
fat riches of the West are unknown, those of the sultans 
legendary tales. My country is no land of opulence. 
But the wealth of its friendship passes all human under- 
standing. I warn you that my invitation offers nothing 
except to your soul. And if the tales of a Cavalier 
which have been borne from the Khyber, that very 
threshold of independence, to Beled es Sba which is | 
still its home, are true, then I think that I make no vain 
appeal at least to your consideration.” 
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Here was adventure indeed, an opportunity which 
no man of Duncan’s experience and spirit could resist. 
'“T am yours to command, Your Highness,” replied 
Duncan, first rising from his chair, and then laying his 
hand to his brain and to his heart, salaaming in the 
manner of the East. 

“You understand, Colonel Grant, the risks you incur. 
I am an outlaw. There 1s a price on my head. Your 
own Government cannot approve what you do. Indeed, 
if it becomes known, as no doubt it will be, that you 
are aiding me, your Government for diplomatic reasons 
must renounce you. You will cease to have any claim 
upon the protection of its Diplomatic Service or of its 
Consuls. Your life, like mine, will be forfeit. Neither 
French nor Spanish will be particular as to the means 
they employ to take that life away from you. I have 
to take some risks, even in my travels. That is why I 
am alone. In my own country I have my bodyguard, 
though that is a formality rather than a necessity. It 1s 
in Tangier or even in Marrakesh that I should fear the 
assassin’s knife. I say that our Spanish and French 
friends are not very particular. They pay well, and 
my shoulders present a favourable target for a knife.” 

Grant glanced at his fine physique approvingly. 

‘Are you still willing to enter my service? I shall 
not think any the worse of you if you decline. It is not 
one which you can enter lightly.”” He paused. “It is 
one which will hold you to the end of your days. You 
have your family to consider. I have a high regard 
for your uncle, and I am grateful to him. I should like 
to be sure that he will not disapprove your action. In 
France and in Spain they are not very careful, as to the 
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titles which they give me. I am a murderer, a bandit, 
a highwayman. I am credited with massacre, arson, 
and many other crimes. If you enter my service those 
are compliments which you must share with me. Even 
among your own people you will not enjoy the halo of 
a Colonel Lawrence, though it is possible that for a 
long while you may successfully hide your true identity. 
There is very little time in which you may make a deci- 
sion, for I shall leave for Paris to-morrow morning.” 

“But I have already decided,” replied Grant. “I 
have awaited such an opportunity as this. When my 
uncle first informed me of the matter, I felt immedi- 
ately that fate had decided my destiny for me. If I 
needed any further conviction, you have convinced me. 
Already I regard myself as in your service, Your High- 
ness. I remain to execute your orders. I am yours to 
command.” 

“Tn conformity with the custom of my country,” said 
Abd Allah, “I must ask you then to take the oath of 
fidelity. I will administer this myself; and I will sum- 
mon a solicitor, who enjoys my complete confidence, to 
come to this room and complete certain documents. I 
propose to give you power of attorney on my behalf, 
then you will be able to exercise any of the powers con- 
ferred upon me, and which also are my inherent right. 
Those powers will be recognized both in my own coun- 
try and by my agents wherever they may be. We will 
talk of that later. While I await my solicitor perhaps 
you will return to your house and make the necessary 
arrangements for your journey to-morrow. Your uncle 
is, of course, in my confidence: you have my permission 
to tell him everything. I shall expect your return 
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within two hours. I do not think you will regret the 
step you are taking, my son.” 

The obvious affection which the man displayed made 
Duncan enquire: “You have children, of course?” 

“No,” said Abd Allah sadly. “I have no family. 
I live alone. My people are my children.” 

Grant bowed himself from the room; and taking a 
taxi, at the wheezing and churning of whose antiquated 
engine he chafed with impatience, returned to his 
uncle’s house in Harley Street. 

“T shall be going with you as far as Paris, at any 
rate,’ he told his uncle. ‘We leave to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Then you had better look sharp and pack your 
things,” replied Dr. Munro, “before your aunt returns 
as mistress of the wardrobe.” 

“First, I must tell you of my plans, Uncle Malcolm.” 

“TI do not wish to be let into your professional confi- 
dence,” replied the Doctor. “That is a condition which 
I have made.” 

“But I may be away for a long while,” replied 
Duncan. 

“That, I have already foreseen,” said his uncle. “I 
am sorry, of course, but I have recognized that as inevi- 
table; and as long as you are satisfied I shall be happy. 
Your aunt will be disappointed, but that 1s a condition 
which perhaps I can cure. She will soon weary of Har- 
rogate and perhaps will join me somewhere on the 
Riviera. You see J have lived with her for nearly 
thirty years and we know one another tolerably well. 
I will ask you one question. What 1s your destination?” 

“T do not yet know,” replied Grant. “We go to 
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Paris. After that, somewhere in Africa, the north. 
If you don’t wish to be told the rest, perhaps you can 
guess it.” 

“Ah!” replied the Doctor enigmatically. “I have a 
prescription which needs my attention. You had better 
go and pack.” 

Well trained in the putting together of the essentials 
for travel in many lands, the task of collecting and 
sorting clothes and other articles occupied Grant but a 
bare half-hour. He handed these over to his uncle’s 
valet to place in his bags. He preferred to travel light 
with hand baggage. His passport was in order, so he 
paid a hurried visit to the Great Bank in Waterloo 
Place, which caters for the financial affairs but chiefly 
the overdrafts of soldiers. Having given instructions 
to the porter of his club opposite to forward his letters 
to the Harley Street address, and to inform enquirers 
that he had gone abroad, he jumped again into one of 
those antiquated motors which ply for public hire on 
the streets of London, and returned to the Merriman 
Hotel. 

The clerk recognized him immediately, and he was 
ushered without delay into the presence of Abd Allah 
Meludi. Abd Allah was not alone. A young man, 
obviously Jewish, was closeted with him. 

“My solicitor,” he explained. ‘The Arab like the 
Scot should always have a Jewish solicitor. Mr. Fried- 
man is entirely in my confidence. His firm is repre- 
sented also in Tangier, and indeed in nearly every part 
of the world. He has already drawn up the Power of 
Attorney concerning which I spoke, and this requires 
now only your own signature. I trust that the project 
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upon which you are embarking has your uncle’s 
approval.” 

“But my uncle,” replied Grant, “refused to have any 
cognizance of it, and he left it entirely to my own dis- 
cretion. I need not repeat, Your Highness, that I am 
in your service, and I am ready to execute your com- 
mands,” 

Mr. Friedman laid a number of documents on the 
table. 

“These are for your signature,” he said. “The first 
gives you complete power of attorney over the affairs 
of His Royal Highness. He will explain the details 
to you later himself. The second is a form of contract 
appointing you to his service. A salary of five thousand 
pounds a year will be paid to you monthly in advance 
and credited to your bank in this country. What is your 
bank?” he questioned. 

“Cox and Company,” replied Grant. 

“I imagined so,” replied the lawyer as he entered 
the name upon the documtnt. 

“But,” suggested Grant in astonishment, “the salary 
1s enormous!” 

“Commensurate with the responsibility and the risks 
involved,” replied Abd Allah dryly. 

Mr. Friedman continued: “This,” he said, “is an 
insurance policy against your life. It is for twenty 
thousand pounds. You observe that I am responsible 
for the payment of the premiums, and if you will be 
good enough to undergo the usual formality of a medi- 
cal examination, the Company’s medical officer is now 
in attendance and can, if you have signed these papers, 
complete his business.” 
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Grant signed the various documents, and having 
withdrawn to a dressing-room, part of the suite, was 
formally examined by the doctor. He rejoined Abd 
Allah and Mr. Friedman in the sitting-room. 

“‘The necessary preparations for to-morrow’s journey 
have been made,” said Abd Allah. ‘You will like now 
to rejoin your family. Pray give my very kind regards 
to your uncle, and my thanks to him, also, for the 
service which he has done me in presenting you to me. 
That is a service which I shall not permit him to 
regret.” 

“He is travelling to Paris to-morrow himself,” said 
Grant. 

“Then,” replied Abd Allah, “I shall have the pleas- 
ure of expressing my gratitude to him personally, for 
we shall meet him to-morrow morning. I will expect 
you therefore at Victoria Station at a quarter before 
eleven. Please to remember that en voyage I know no 
other name other than Abd Allah Meludi. I have no 
rank.” 

“T understand you,” replied Grant. 

“Then,” continued Abd Allah, rising from his seat, 
“until to-morrow, good-bye.” 

Grant shook hands with Mr. Friedman and was about 
to withdraw, when the latter said: “I will have the 
counterpart of these agreements sent to your uncle with 
a covering letter advising that they should be placed 
in his bank on your behalf.” 

Grant thanked him, and withdrew. 


Both Duncan Grant and his uncle were early astir 
on the following morning, and soon after ten were at 
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Victoria Station. Abd Allah was already pacing the 
platform well armed with newspapers, and had ar- 
ranged to travel on the Blue Train, an indication which 
at once informed Grant that the journey would not be 
broken at Paris. Obviously they were travelling direct 
to Marseilles. Dr. Munro arranged to travel with 
them as far as Paris. With the exception of the usual 
inconveniences of the Customs house, the voyage was 
uneventful; and after the Doctor had left the train at 
Paris, Abd Allah closed the doors of their adjoining 
compartments remarking that they were alone. 

“I have a great many things to discuss with you and 
to tell you. One of my great anxieties,” he said, after 
they had settled themselves in comfort, “is that I have 
no successor to my kingdom. This is a matter which 
has often been discussed in council; and as is usual in 
such cases, has given rise, unfortunately, to much jeal- 
ousy. Both the French and the Spaniards consider this 
to be their golden opportunity. Your uncle’s news, 
therefore, has considerably increased my anxiety. My 
son, my only son, was killed in an engagement with 
the French, just over a year ago. I have no other 
successor. 

‘We are proceeding as far as Marseilles,” he said, 
after a pause, “to complete certain arrangements in 
regard to the re-arming and equipment of the army. 
It is no easy matter, as you may imagine, to land arms 
on the northern coast of Africa, and still more difficult 
to pass them through the French and Spanish lines. 
My people are brave and ingenious, and we have good 
friends in Tangier and elsewhere. For political and 
diplomatic reasons, also, the Governments of other 
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countries, of course sub rosa, have given me most val- 
uable aid. Those diversions by which, as they put it, 
I keep especially the French occupied, suit them ad- 
mirably, and in return they are very willing to assist 
my own projects.” He laid his hand on a black 
dispatch-case which never for a moment was out of his 
reach. He opened it with a key which he took from 
an inner pocket, and selecting a paper from a number 
of documents, he passed it to Grant. 

“That is a list of my agents throughout the world. 
They include manufacturers of aircraft in your own 
country, and armament firms whose names are house- 
hold words throughout the world.” 

“But,” remarked Grant, “this list conveys nothing to 
me. It is in cipher.” 

“TI had forgotten,” replied Abd Allah, smiling. 
“This cipher, to myself and to my council, is an open 
book. It is arranged upon the Mohammedan, Euro- 
pean and Jewish calendar. Nowhere is it written. I 
will explain it to you after we have dined to-night. 
Each month the cipher is varied according to decisions 
taken by the Ulalin, my council. We employ a varia- 
tion of numerals and letters in sequence following the 
alphabet of the calendar selected, and we cable these 
to our agents. 

“T do not fear treachery on their part, for they are 
subjected to the most severe tests. They are highly 
paid; and they know full well that treachery would 
mean instant death. You must assume, of course, that 
my plans and activities are known. That, unfortu- 
nately, is inevitable; but when and how are problems 
which I do not permit my enemies to solve. I am 
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returning now from Europe having completed all the 
arrangements for the export of arms to my country. 
While in London I purchased a number of aeroplanes, 
and pilots have been trained in Germany. These, car- 
rying machine guns, will be landed in the Atlas Moun- 
tains and will be used primarily for commercial pur- 
poses. If I am compelled, then they have other uses. 

“At Marseilles I shall make my final arrangements 
for the export of arms and ammunition. Do you know 
Marseilles?” he asked of Grant, glancing at him 
quickly. 

“I have only passed through,” replied Grant. 

“Tt is one of the most interesting, and one of the 
wickedest cities in the world. I use that wickedness to 
serve my ends. There is a vast traffic in opium and 
hashish. If Europe wants these things it is no concern 
of mine. But in return for silence, and for assistance, 
those concerned with these trades help me also. You 
call my trade gun-running. We are ready to transport 
ten thousand rifles from Marseilles. That is the first 
step in the re-equipment of my army. I am obliged, 
of course, to take every possible precaution, for stupid 
as are the police and the Intelligence Service, never- 
theless sometimes they are lucky.” 

A bell rang in the corridor and Abd Allah indicated 
to the attendant that they would dine together, not in 
the restaurant, but in their own compartment. During 
dinner Abd Allah explained all the details of his plan 
for the running of guns into the Atlas Mountains. He 
unravelled the mystery of the cipher of which he had 
spoken. With the aid of maps he demonstrated how 
it was proposed to open up the communications of his 
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territory, to establish systems of co-operative marketing, 
to introduce blood-stock from Europe for the improve- 
ment of his cattle, to establish State farms, and to open 
up a new era of progress for his people. He talked of 
schools, of the engagement of European professors, and 
natives trained in the Gordon College at Khartoum. 
And he told Grant of the principal personalities con- 
cerned in the government and administration of the 
kingdom. 

During dinner the sleeping-car attendant entered 
requesting, as is usual, their passports and tickets, of 
which, with an obsequious bow, he took possession. 

Some two hours later, every minute of which had 
been filled with earnest conversation between the chief 
and his new assistant, the train suddenly drew up. It 
1S SO very rare an occurrence for the Blue Train to halt 
by the wayside until it reaches Avignon, that those 
accustomed to the journey crowded into the corridors 
or opened their windows to enquire if some accident 
had taken place. 

For the barest fraction of a second a look of alarm 
spread over Abd Allah’s countenance, an appearance 
noted by Grant. The train halted but for a moment or 
two, and then the couplings again tightened and the 
train proceeded on its way to the Cote d’Azur, the 
pyjama-ed travellers returning for sleep to their com- 
partments. 

But within a few moments footsteps, heavy booted, 
could be heard in the corridor, and someone knocked 
on the door of Abd Allah’s compartment. Quick as a 
leopard he glanced at the lock. It was closed. Grant 
observed the same fleeting glance of alarm in his face 
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as he hurriedly gathered together the outspread papers 
and placed them in his wallet, locking it. “Take these,” 
he said quickly. 

Grant, sensing a situation of peril, took the papers 
and swiftly placed them in his open suitcase, secreting 
them beneath the clothes, immediately closing it. A 
knock, more impatient, was repeated on the door. Abd 
Allah Meludi opened it. The attendant stepped for- 
ward, behind him two French policemen in uniform and 
three other men in plain clothes. 

“I must ask your pardon, gentlemen,” said the at- 
tendant. “But these gentlemen desire to speak with 
you.” 

One of the officers stepped forward and speaking in 
French said, “We have a warrant for the arrest of 
Mohammed el Malik. We understand that he is trav- 
elling on this train. The photograph in your passport 
is identical with the description of the man for whom 
we have a warrant.” 

Abd Allah laughed quietly. “Passport photographs,” 
Grant remarked, without a flicker of the eyelid, “are 
not very flattering. Who is this Mohammed el Malik? 
With what crime is he charged?” 

The officer, obviously understanding English, re- 
plied, “Mohammed el Malik is charged with treason- 
able practices, and with endangering the Republic, more 
particularly the Colonial Empire of France.” 

One of the detectives standing behind at this moment 
cut in and said in English, “Why waste time, mon 
capitaine? Without doubt this man is Mohammed el 
Malik. We have had positive information both from 
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London and from Paris that he was travelling to-night 
on his way back to Northern Africa.” 

“To Africa?” asked Abd Allah. “I begin to under- 
stand. I shall not go to Africa. I am proceeding to 
Marseilles. It is a fortunate occurrence that my friend, 
if I may call you so, Colonel Grant, is an officer of the 
Indian Army. I met him by chance at Victoria Station 
and we have travelled together. We are embarking at 
Marseilles in a liner, going to Bombay, Colonel Grant 
to his regiment, and I myself, a semindar to my humble 
lands near Peshawar. I make myself clear? I under- 
stand a little but do not speak the French language. 

“Colonel Grant, you have his passport?” he asked 
the attendant. The attendant bowed in the affirmative. 
“Colonel Grant will confirm to you that the humble 
services of myself and my family are well known to the 
British Government. Our loyalty to the British Raj 
is unquestioned. My devotion to the Throne second 
to none other. I was educated at an English Univer- 
sity. There is some mistake, Captain. You observe 
that my passport quite clearly bears out the facts which 
I have stated.” 

The captain of police appeared nonplussed. He ad- 
dressed himself to Colonel Grant, whose appearance, 
baggage and whole demeanour confirmed that he was, 
as Abd Allah had stated, a British officer. 

“Are these the true facts?” he enquired. 

“Why, of course,” replied Grant. And yet for one 
brief moment he realized a sinking heart, was filled 
with awe, for hitherto, possessing no experience or 
knowledge of the Hinterland of Northern Africa, he 
had known his chief only as Abd Allah Meludi. Now 
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he realized that he had sworn allegiance to the redoubt- 
able Mohammed el Malik, whom the world knew by 
reputation as the scourge of Northern Africa, as the 
tyrant of its tribes, almost a legendary figure who har- 
ried the French and Spanish posts by night and day, 
upon whose head was a fortune, but a man who com- 
manded the unquestioned devotion of tens of thousands 
of tribesmen. It appeared to him impossible that this 
mild-mannered gentleman, polished and cultured, pos- 
sessed of schemes for the reform of his land and the 
emancipation of his people, could be the Mohammed el 
Malik whose name was a byword for tyranny among 
civilized peoples and whose exploits by the sword 
served as the perennial stories for popular writers of 
schoolboy fiction. 

“There seems to be some error. We have been mis- 
informed,” said the captain of police with an apology. 
“You will understand that I have my duty to do. You 
will permit me the formality of examining your 
baggage?” 

“With pleasure,” replied Abd Allah, rising and un- 
locking the two suitcases with which he travelled. “I 
travel light. That is our custom on the Frontier, is it 
not, Colonel Grant? On the Khyber Road we do not 
dare even carry a suitcase. But in Europe,” he said 
with a smile, “where we are so well protected by its 
police, like yourself, Captain, I am quite safe with my 
humble possessions. And in the Blue Train, surely no 
one has ever been robbed?” 

Meanwhile the captain of police had perfunctorily 
examined the light luggage carried by Abd Allah. The 
detective who had previously spoken continued to 
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regard Abd Allah searchingly, and by his attitude did 
not appear so easily to accept the quick reassurance of 
his captain. 

“I am much obliged to you,” said the latter, “and 
must apologize for having troubled you. It is clear 
that we have been misinformed. It will not be neces- 
sary, of course, for me to look at your baggage, Colonel 
Grant. I wish you a pleasant journey,” and he with- 
drew, saluting. The attendant who remained for a 
moment was profuse in his apology. 

“Kindly ensure,” said Abd Allah to him, “that 
neither my friend nor I are disturbed again. Such an 
intrusion is most undignified for a British officer.” 
Again apologizing, the attendant closed the door, which 
Abd Allah immediately locked. 

He sank back into his seat breathless, his eyes 
strangely dilated. 

He stretched out his hand towards Grant and whis- 
pered, “I am Mohammed el Malik. I think now we 
should take our rest. You will retain my papers in 
your baggage. I bid you good night.” He closed the 
door between the two compartments. 

The Blue Train reached the Blanchard Station of 
Marseilles at eight in the morning. About seven the 
attendant knocked upon Grant’s door. He rose imme- 
diately, and heard a similar knock upon that of Abd 
Allah, followed after a few moments by another. There 
was no reply. Gently opening the door between the 
two compartments, Grant glanced through the aperture. 
The compartment was shrouded in gloom, but a ray 
of sunshine from his own window fell across the face 
of the man, apparently asleep. Grant peered at him 
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for a moment. In a flash he realized that Abd Allah 
Meludi would not wake again. Mohammed el Malik 
was dead. 

A soldier, well trained in the science of war, and 
quick to appreciate a situation, in moments of emer- 
gency, seldom follows the conventional line. It would, 
of course, have been a more usual course for Grant to 
ring for the attendant, to pull the communication cord, 
or to rush out into the corridor and call for medical 
assistance. One of those things, so one may learn from 
reading the reports of inquests, is invariably done. 
Moreover, Grant, possessed of an agreement under the 
signature of one of the first solicitors in London, might 
perfectly well at this stage have washed his hands of 
Mohammed el Malik and have claimed a substantial 
sum of money in compensation, perhaps also, according 
to certain usages, as the price of secrecy. 

Some such thoughts flitted through his mind as he 
stood on the threshold of uncertainty considering what 
course he should pursue, with a bare hour in which to 
make his arrangements. He clothed himself while he 
considered the matter. It would give rise to endless 
questions, no doubt also the further suspicions of the 
police, if on arrival at the Gare Blanchard, he alighted 
with the corpse, which would then have to be conveyed 
to the morgue and finally interred. There would be, 
no doubt, an enquiry, most embarrassing for himself, 
and subsequently an interment. That might be, indeed, 
the easiest solution. On the other hand, it vos cer- 
tainly raise all kinds of difficulties. 

But the spirit of adventure was now fully eed in 
Duncan Grant; and being possessed of the Power of 
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Attorney of Abd Allah Meludi he was now all-power- 
ful. He must play a little for delay, while he consid- 
ered the matter. Despite Mohammed el Malik’s 
legendary reputation, Grant had felt strongly attracted 
to the man, and, from the first moment of his realiza- 
tion, had refused to give any credence to the stories 
concerning him, which, as a matter of fact, had been 
both well manufactured and distributed by the French 
and Spanish Bureaux d’Intelligence. | 

He allowed a further half-hour of time to elapse, 
after which he rang the bell for the attendant. “I am 
very sorry to say,” he said, “that I cannot awaken my 
friend. He complained to me last night that he always 
experienced difficulty in sleeping on a train journey, 
and said he would take a sleeping draught. It must 
have been a rather heavy one. However, we had 
arranged to go to the same hotel, while awaiting the 
liner going east; and perhaps some of your attendants 
can kindly lift him as far as a taxi, when we reach our 
destination.” Grant slipped the attendant a note for a 
hundred francs. 

On arrival at the Gare Blanchard three of the attend- 
ants carried Abd Allah Meludi to a waiting taxi, and 
together with the luggage into this Grant climbed, 
seating himself opposite the corpse. He ordered the 
driver to proceed to the Hotel Montmajour in the 
Cannebiére, the central street of Marseilles leading 
down to its crowded docks. 

In the taxi he lowered Abd Allah’s turban so as to 
hide his face, and on arrival at the hotel, quickly ex- 
plaining that his friend was not very well, and taking 
the head and trunk in his own arms, instructed the 
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porters to assist him toa room. The porters, therefore, 
did not have any opportunity to see the face or to realize 
that the heart no longer beat, the lungs no longer rose 
and fell to the even respiration of life. They laid the 
body on a bed, and Grant quickly locked the door. He 
registered both the name of himself and of his friend; 
and then locked himself in his own room, adjoining that 
of Abd Allah, and proceeded to read and re-read the 
papers and documents in the wallet which had been 
entrusted to his care. 

The first necessity, he knew, was to dispose of Abd 
Allah’s body. Focusing his mind upon the cipher, he 
decoded the name and address of Abd Allah’s most 
trusted agent in Marseilles. Apparently he was a small 
jeweller, with a shop in one of those shy by-lanes which 
lead from the main boulevard, and after turning tor- 
tuously in and out among the high tenements, end 
abruptly at the water’s edge or in a blind alley against 
a high brick wall. 


CHAPTER III 


A MAN IN A BOWLER HAT 


ARCEL GUISSAT had stood behind his captain 
in the corridor of the Blue Train on the n:zht 
of the 7th of September. He had looked over the uni 
formed shoulder of h:s senior colleagues at a courteous 
coloured gentleman, who, seated in the compartment, 
had mildly protested that he had no connection what- 
ever with one Mohammed el Malik. And Marcel 
Guissat had uttered a mild protest that the assurances 
of this gentleman were so readily accepted by his chief. 
He realized, however, that things are not always what 
they seem. The presence and reassurance of a British 
officer considerably complicated the issue. He could 
understand, therefore, that his chief would not readily 
run the risk of a rap on the knuckles from headquar- 
ters by effecting a detention leading to diplomatic pro- 
tests, and in consequence, no doubt also to his loss of 
promotion, if not of position. 

But both the information which Marcel Guissat had 
received and his own observation had made him posi- 
tively certain that the mild-mannered gentleman in a 
sleeping-car of the Blue Train on the night of the 7th 
of September was none other than the redoubtable Mo- 
hammed el Malik, the most implacable foe of France, 
who eluded the vigilance of her soldiery, and whose 
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detention was worth more than a king’s ransom. 
Though therefore his captain had accepted the easy 
assurance of Colonel Grant, Marcel Guissat decided 
that he would pursue his investigation a little further. 
When his chief and colleagues elected to descend at 
Avignon, Detective Guissat of the Sfreté, declaring to 
his chief that there was a little matter in Marseilles on 
which the chief of his department in Paris required 
some further information, decided to continue his jour- 
ney farther. 

Things are not, as has been remarked, always what 
they seem; and not only is this true of circumstances, 
but it was also so of the personal appearance of Marcel 
Guissat. 

One may examine the well-known drawings of Sher- 
lock Holmes or other fictional detectives, and in them 
are to be found all the characteristics of grim deter- 
mination, set lips, deep penetrating eyes, the high fore- 
head of intelligence. And one may examine, also, pub- 
lished photographs of the world’s master detectives, 
of the Big Five at Scotland Yard, or of the official 
sleuths who are the gang breakers of New York or 
Chicago; and we recognize them instantly as detec- 
tives. They are terrifically purposeful. And if Mar- 
cel Guissat possessed any ambitions for that promotion 
in which personal appearance was in any way a desider- 
atum, then his case was a hopeless one, unless he took 
advantage of the good offices of Willy Clarkson or of 
his French equivalent. 

The face of Guissat was flabby, the eyes pouched and 
puckered by good living. His belly was distended 
beneath his waistcoat from a tender regard for fatty 
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foods, which had completed its adipose rotundity. Guis- 
sat seldom removed his hat, and preferred the black 
bowler to other forms of cerebral covering. Beneath 
the black bowler, so minute a crown upon the wealth 
of his personal fleshiness, was hid a bald head, to the 
sides of which, like seaweed, clung wisps of silken black 
hair. But if the top of his head was destitute of hirsute 
adornment, he permitted his upper lip to provide all 
the compensation of which it was capable. An im- 
mense black moustache spread and drooped from be- 
neath his nose, extending itself, in exotic extravagance, 
uncurled, seldom touched by hand, upwards and down- 
wards, far beyond the strict limits of custom in these 
matters. 

It is a popular assumption, especially amid the dis- 
ciplines of civilization, that a tidy person is the coun- 
terpart of a well-ordered mind; and only millionaires, 
artists, poets, and a few authors are permitted, because 
of their alleged eccentricities, to display a neglect in the 
affairs of the wardrobe or of toilet. 

As a matter of fact, this public delusion has permit- 
ted the inefficient to cultivate a pose which has lifted 
them into popularity. Great artists possess nothing in 
their personal appearance to distinguish them from their 
fellow men, but mountebanks from Montmartre, pre- 
sent themselves with wide-brimmed hats and flowing 
locks, until the public exclaim in unison, “These are 
artists indeed!” And since poetry is at so low an ebb 
in a land so rich in language as is our own, the poet 
must advertise himself, even as the manufacturers of 
soaps and other popular commodities are careful to 
package their goods in a covering with the object of 
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contributing to them, and to the bard, what in the jar- 
gon of the sales-manager’s room is known as public 
receptivity. The poet must therefore display a wealth 
of hair on his head, and attire himself in a loose and 
flowing raiment, his throat caught by a knot of highly 
coloured silk. 

Marcel Guissat had not troubled to look like a de- 
tective, and this was his strength. He flitted in and 
out of the lives of other people, rather heavily upon 
flat feet; and it was not often that he spent more than 
a night or two beneath the same room. He might have 
been a commercial traveller, not the type of go-getter, 
the product of American commercial enterprise, but one 
who for years had called upon retail distributers for 
some comfortable manufacturing house which so far had 
not felt the necessity to adapt itself to the methods of 
commercial aggressiveness, itself a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the American invasion of Europe. 

So when, in the early morning, his captain and his 
colleagues had descended from the train at Avignon, 
Marcel Guissat, having tipped the wink to the car at- 
tendant, had settled himself luxuriously in the corner 
of an empty sleeping-compartment, to overtake those 
hours of loss of an honest man’s sleep, which the activi- 
ties of the night had denied him. But though the out- 
ward equipment of Guissat was ill-disciplined, his mind 
was well-schooled in the equipments of his profession. 

Guissat decided before closing his eyes to awake at 
seven; and at seven precisely he awoke, just at the mo- 
ment when the attendant was knocking for the second 
time on the door of the compartment of the coloured 
gentleman in whom he was so interested. Then on his 
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flat feet Guissat went as far as the dining-saloon where 
the head steward regarded him somewhat suspiciously 
until covertly Guissat showed him the pass of the 
Sireté. After drinking a cup of coffee he returned and 
seated himself in the bunk of the car attendant. 

For the remainder of the journey to Marseilles, Mar- 
cel Guissat with half-closed eyes blinked at a new day 
of warm sunshine. He reflected that never more 
lovely can be the Céte d’Azur than in September. How 
grey and chill is Paris, compared with the cloudless blue 
skies of the Mediterranean, their warm sunshine paint- 
ing the porphyry rocks of the Esterel Mountains, red, 
pink, magenta, crimson, orange, with long purple 
shadows to set them in relief. Even, he decided, if 
his work could find him more permanent occupation in 
the south, he could dispense with some of the fatness 
which afforded protection against the chill blasts of 
Paris, whose capacity for crime far exceeded that of the 
vineyards and flower-laden meadows of this charming 
land. 

And as the couplings began to jerk against each other 
and the brakes slowly to be applied, Marcel Guissat, his 
hands thrust deep in the pockets of his shapeless trou- 
sers, on his flat feet, ambled slowly to the rear of the 
train, and as it drew up beside the dusty platform de- 
scended with a proper regard for his weight, and 
strolled idly towards those few others who were break- 
ing the journey to the Riviera. There were some Eng- 
lishmen, their baggage well labelled for the Bibby Liner 
which would leave at noon for India, a few French- 
men, no doubt with business in Marseilles, and a little 
apart from those whose perambulations were being fo- 
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cused towards the single trolley collecting their baggage, 
stood Colonel Duncan Grant in company with three 
sleeping-car attendants bearing the body of a coloured 
man who appeared still to be asleep. 

The car attendant, whose business and interest was 
the comfort and safety of the passengers, had not trou- 
bled to inform a detective that one of them had failed 
to waken. But the phlegmatic face of Guissat did not 
display surprise at a sight so unexpected, though it is 
true that immediately it aroused his further curiosity. 

He tipped his bowler hat a little further over his 
eyes so that its brim almost met those strands of the 
moustache which, like branches of trees, struggled up- 
wards for light and ventilation. And from beneath its 
shadow, and so to speak through the foliage, he glanced 
with curiosity towards the group; and then as they bore 
the sleeper towards the waiting taxi, Marcel Guissat 
strolled leisurely in its wake, and heard Colonel Grant 
direct the driver to the Hotel Montmajour. Guissat 
himself entered another taxi, and having seen both 
Colonel Grant enter and the body of the sleeper con- 
veyed into the hotel, he himself continued his journey 
to Police Headquarters, where he presented to the of- 
ficer on duty in the bureau, his pass from the Sfreté. 
The chef du bureau looked with astonishment at so 
curious an apparition. 

And after this introduction Guissat said but two 
words, “Mohammed el Malik.” The officer on duty, 
within the space of seconds, seemed to have summoned 
by telephone to his room half a dozen officials, holding 
police positions of the highest importance in Marseilles, 
for the bureau was filled with officers clamouring for 
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information, alert, eager for the chase. Marcel Guissat 
never hurried. He possessed a very proper regard for 
the dignity of the Sdreté in Paris. 

In reply to eager demands for information he re- 
quested coffee as refreshment, and then having allowed 
impatience to expend itself, asked to see the chief alone, 
a request which might have hurt the dignity of those 
others, but one which was immediately accorded him. 
The bureau was cleared, and to the chief Marcel Guis- 
sat related the strange story of the sleeper now reposing 
peacefully in a bedroom of the Hétel Montmajour. 
The Chief of Police, accustomed to Mohammed el 
Malik scares and rumours, alarms and excursions, in- 
clined to accept the verdict of the captain who had 
alighted at Avignon. But there was something so 
strongly convincing in the personality of this oddity 
from Paris, that he undertook to have a permanent 
watch placed on the Hétel Montmajour, and to study 
the comings and goings of Colonel Duncan Grant and 
his coloured friend, until such time as both embarked 
on the return voyage to India. 

And the urbane figure, having refreshed himself 
with coffee, strolled from police headquarters and thence 
down the Cannebiére, where, at a table on the sunny 
side of the street, beneath a red and white awning, he 
seated himself, opposite the Hotel Montmajour, and 
summoning the waiter, ordered omelette 2 la bonne 
femme, double. 

To watch the doorway of an hotel for any length of 
time would not be a very entertaining pastime, even to 
the acccompaniment of an omelette of perfection, in 
most of the world’s larger cities. For example, one 
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may imagine almost a paralysis of boredom overcoming 
a detective who might sit in the Ritz and examine the 
Berkeley, or alternatively sit in the Berkeley and ex- 
amine the Ritz. But in a city like Marseilles, which 
has no parallel throughout the world, anyone, whether 
a detective or not, can extract entertainment from his 
observations. And Marcel Guissat who took a lively 
interest in the world around him, as well as in the quest 
of the moment, not only found the omelette satisfying, 
sufficiently succulent with butter, but the shady side of 
the Cannebiére rich in entertainment. And he observed, 
also, that the Chief of Police had posted, shadowing its 
portals, a man whom none could doubt, despite the cam- . 
ouflage of a straw hat, was a policeman. 

So while a fat man in a bowler hat consumed well- 
buttered eggs beneath a red and white awning, Colonel 
Grant searched the papers in the wallet of his em- 
ployer for such information as would guide him in de- 
~ termining whether or not it would be wisdom to con- 
tinue with his quest, or, having attended to the ob- 
sequies of his host of the evening, thereafter to return 
home. 

The immediate problem was the disposal of the body, 
and whether this should be done, as is usual, by a fu- 
neral, or in a form perhaps secret, presented the first 
problem of solution to his mind. Grant decided that 
before he committed himself to any policy he would 
first visit the Yiddish jeweller who was Abd Allah’s 
chief agent in Marseilles. 

He locked the door of his bedroom and that of Abd 
Allah, and descending to the hall gave instructions to 
the clerk that in no circumstances must his friend be dis- 
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turbed. He was sleeping; and if the chamber-maids 
had any offices to perform then they could reserve such 
activities until a time more suitable. 

Colonel Grant went out then into the Cannebiere, 
and strolled leisurely down towards the docks. He 
enquired of a passer-by for the Rue Chateau d’Eau, 
which having found, he paraded leisurely, finally halt- 
ing before number sixty-eight, upon whose windows 
was the legend “L. Cohen, Bijouterie.” And the Jew, 
eager for a world trade, had added, also, in the appro- 
priate language, a sign which told his customers that 
he spoke English, German, Spanish, Italian and Arabic. 
- The windows were filled with commonplace trinkets 
likely to appeal to the simple soul of the sailor and to 
secure for him, if not a wife in every port, at least the 
certainty of one in Marseilles. There were rings and 
watches, necklaces, bracelets and bangles. But there 
were also brass pots, lacquer work, images from China, 
silver filigree work from the bazaars of Northern Af- 
rica, attractions for the tourist who would venture up 
this alleyway; and many did so, for Leo Cohen paid 
good commissions to men of his own race who waylaid 
travellers outside the offices of Messrs. Cook or the 
Wagons-Lits offering to show them all the delights of 
the city. 

When Colonel Grant came through the portals of 
the Hotel Montmajour, Marcel Guissat had already 
disposed of his bill, but continued to sit in the café until 
such time as some activity at the hotel engaged his at- 
tention. So as Grant passed into the Cannebiére and 
wandered down the hill, Guissat ponderously arose and 
followed in his wake. And when Grant stopped be- 
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fore the jeweller’s shop, gazing earnestly at the goods 
displayed in its windows, a sense of profound disap- 
pointment swept beneath the bowler hat of the detective. 

“Only a miserable tourist after all,” he commented. 
As Grant entered the shop, the detective sneered, and 
would perhaps have relinquished his quest there and 
then and returned to Paris, had not Colonel Grant, as 
he entered the shop, glanced furtively over his shoulder 
and met the eye of Detective Guissat of the Sireté. 
Guissat, accustomed to both the criminal and the novice, 
was familiar with this glance, one similar to that given 
by a loiterer intent upon his first act of petty larceny. 
And it was that glance which held Guissat to the Rue 
Chateau d’Eau, for quite obviously a colonel of the 
British Army had no intentions of purchasing the jew- 
ellery but was engaged in some mission or quest in 
which he did not desire the observation of others. 
“Cherchez les femmes!” Guissat smacked his lips. It 
might be amusing, and he tilted his bowler still further 
over his eyes, and observing a café some fifty yards up 
the street, entered it, and drank more coffee. 

As Grant entered the shop, a bell above the door 
tinkled announcing his presence; and immediately from 
a small parlour, screened from the shop front by cur- 
tains, a Jew, short of stature and middle-aged, entered, 
beaming broadly and rubbing his hands together in 
characteristic fashion. Grant asked to be shown some 
of the filigree work from Algiers. He asked the dealer 
if he could guarantee that the work was genuine. 

“Why, most certainly,” replied the Jew. “I have 
my agents in Algiers and even in Marrakesh.” 

“The country 1s much disturbed, 1s it not?” com- 
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mented Grant. “I have read much of the tyrannies 
of Mohammed el Malik.” 

The Jew’s eyes flickered as he stooped over his wares. 
“Politics,” he commented, “do not interfere with trade. 
I know little of these things except by report.” He 
fingered the wrought silver. “This work is very dif- 
ficult, and I pledge you with my reputation that it is 
genuine. This piece,” he exclaimed, holding up a sil- 
ver pendant, shaped in the form of a sailing vessel, 
“which you observe is of exceptional merit. It is made 
by the people of the very Mohammed. el Malik of 
whom you spoke. It comes from the Atlas Mountains. 
The design has been hereditary among them for cen- 
turies. You see it is the form of a frigate of a bygone 
age.” 

“Flave you ever seen Mohammed el Malik?” asked 
Grant. Again that flicker of the eyelid as the Jew 
glanced affectionately at the piece of jewellery which 
he held in his hand. 

There was a pause between the two men; and then 
Grant remarked, “This piece interests me very much. 
I think I will come back to-morrow. Let me see, what 
is the date? In our calendar it is the tenth of Septem- 
ber; in that of your own race I do not know; in the 
Turkish calendar, again I must guess; and in the Arabic 
perhaps you can tell me.” The Jew had lowered his 
hands on to the counter and leant across it towards 
Grant, looking at him fixedly. 

“To-day or to-morrow, as you will,” he remarked. 
“But I am amused. According to which calendar do 
you choose to fix the date?” 

“We must select that of the Turk,” replied Grant. 
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“Then we are friends,” replied Leo Cohen. “We 
will go into my parlour.” 

As they entered, Grant said, “I sought you out very 
urgently. I need your guidance and assistance. Mo- 
hammed el Malik is dead.” 

“Impossible,” replied the Jew, and then, as if re- 
peating a formula, added, “Mohammed el Malik never 
dies. We do not permit that. You are new to the 
organization, are you not? It must never be said here 
in Marseilles that Mohammed el Malik is dead.” 

“But it is true,” replied Grant; and told the Jew the 
full story of what had occurred since the first meeting 
in his uncle’s house in Harley Street. 

“This is a calamity,” said the Jew, after some mo- 
ments of reflexion; and then rising with dignity from 
his seat, bowed slowly, laying his hand on his forehead 
and on his heart. ‘Until perhaps,” he said, “some 
council may decide otherwise, you, Colonel Grant, com- 
mand my loyalty. For me you are Mohammed el 
Malik, the King. I repeat that in Marseilles Moham- 
med el Malik never dies. That, we cannot permit.” 

‘What then are we to do with the body?” asked 
Grant, for the moment completely nonplussed by this 
strange turn of events. 

“That we must consider,” replied the Jew. And for 
a long while they sat together discussing in detail the 
plans, ambitions, projects of Mohammed el Malik and 
his tribesmen, the strange history of their race, their 
unconquerable zeal; the freedom of Jews in their ter- 
ritory; the wars waged by the French and Spaniards 
against their independence, and the tragic death of the 
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great chieftain who had devoted his life to the freedom 
and emancipation of his people. 

“This is a task,” said the Jew, “worthy of your own 
race, and of its great traditions. That you have enjoyed 
the confidence of Mohammed el Malik, is a passport 
with his people; that he has given you powers equal 
with his own ensures for you the successsion to his lead- 
ership. I implore you, with all the earnestness at my 
command, not to forsake this cause now that providen- 
tially the mantle of Mohammed el Malik has fallen 
upon you. He is not dead. In you he survives. 

“I will come this afternoon with a large portmanteau 
to the hotel. I am not an unfamiliar figure there,” he 
said with a depreciatory smile. “The tourists fre- 
quently demand my attendance, and I bring my wares 
in a trunk for their inspection. This will not be dif- 
ficult. I will bring a trunk. Both you and your friend 
desire to make purchases before you return to India. We 
shall remove the body in the trunk, and then, later, we 
can arrange how suitably to dispose of it, and that ac- 
complished we can discuss the necessary plans. You 
must, of course, go very soon to Africa. That I can 
arrange; but first there are certain plans in Marseilles 
which must be completed. Leadership, yours, or that 
of anyone else, 1s useless without arms. Your entry 
into the Atlas Mountains must be accompanied by arms. 
Nothing will impress your people more than a show of 
force, and of arms with which to enable their resistance. 
Until this afternoon, therefore, I will bid you good- 
bye.” He lifted the piece of jewellery from the coun- 
ter and laid it in Grant’s hand. “It is not for sale; but 
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I beg you,” he said, “to take this as the first insignia 
of your office.” 

As Grant left the little shop, a fat figure beneath a 
bowler hat rose leisurely from the café in which he had 
been sipping coffee, and strolled down the street after 
him upon flat feet. Marcel Guissat was not very pleased 
with himself. ‘Only a tourist, after all,” he repeated; 
and as he observed Grant enter the Hétel Montmajour, 
since it was now afternoon, he re-entered the café be- 
neath the red and white awning, and ordered that dish 
of shell-fish called bowillabaisse, peculiar to Marseilles, 
rich with every fish from the Mediterranean, steeped 
in grease and fat, a dish which compensated for the dis- 
appointment in Marcel Guissat’s mind. 

Grant ordered lunch for two to be sent to his own 
room, covering up any trace of suspicion by removing 
one portion and secreting it, and maintaining an ani- 
mated conversation when any waiter approached the 
room. 

At three o’clock a page announced that Mr. Leo 
Cohen had arrived at the hotel to show his goods, and 
requested that he might be shown up to Colonel Grant’s 
room, to which Grant gave his concurrence. 

After the lapse of a few minutes the Jew appeared, 
two porters carrying his trunk. The door was closed. 
Without delay, Grant with the help of Leo Cohen lifted 
the body and placed it in the trunk, with the documents 
which had belonged to Abd Allah Meludi’s person. An 
hour later the porters carried the trunk down from the 
bedroom and placed it on the hand barrow, which a 
rough-looking fellow, a dock loafer occasionally em- 
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ployed by Cohen, trundled back to the jeweller’s shop 
in the Rue Chateau d’Eau. 

Grant then descended to the hall and addressed the 
clerk in the office. 

“T find,” he said, “that it is yet two days until the 
boat in which we are sailing leaves Marseilles for India. 
My friend will remain at the hotel; but I have decided 
to go to Cannes for two days. I will keep my room, 
and leave my baggage there, except for a handbag. My 
friend has not been very well. He would like to rest, 
and to be left alone this evening. He will require 
nothing until to-morrow morning. I will be grateful if 
you will see that he 1s entirely undisturbed.” 

The clerk assured him that these instructions would 
be entirely complied with, so Grant, returning to his 
room and packing in one of his suitcases the bare es- 
sentials and the personal effects of Abd Allah Meludi, 
descended to the hall with his bag, handing in the key 
of his room to the clerk. The porter summoned a taxi. 

“T think I will motor,” he said, “as far as Bandol. 
It would be pleasant this afternoon. I have heard it is 
a very charming place. I may not, in fact, go as far as 
Cannes and may decide to remain at Bandol or some: 
other spot of equal beauty.” 

The gentleman in the bowler hat, seated beneath the 
red and white awning, rose, stretched himself, puffed 
furiously through his large moustache, muttered for the 
third time, “Only a tourist!” and after the taxi had 
passed along the Cannebiére, crossed the street and said 
to the porter, “I had hoped to be of some service to 
that gentleman, in Marseilles. He looked well-off, and 
there is always the kinema bleu.” 
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“Well, you are unlucky,” replied the porter in the 
dialect of the south. “He has gone to Cannes for a 
joy ride.” 

“And his friend?” queried Marcel Guissat. 

“He remains,” replied the porter, “as a guest in the 
hotel until his ship sails for India.” 

“Tourists,” muttered Marcel Guissat for the fourth 
time. 

“Precisely,” replied the porter. “Are they not what 
you want?” 

“Precisely,” replied Marcel Guissat. 

“Sling your hook now!” said the porter. “I must 
consider the reputation of the hotel.” 

So Marcel Guissat returned to the headquarters of 
the Sireté in Marseilles. 


CHAPTER IV 


STRANGE THINGS IN MARSEILLES 


VEN the hypnotic beauty of the road which winds 
between gigantic rocks, revealing at every turn a 
fresh view of entrancing loveliness, did not capture the 
mind of Colonel Duncan Grant; for as the motor sped 
along the coast, with increasing urgency it became ever 
more plain that his immediate problem was no small 
one. 

Already he had come under the suspicion of the po- 
lice. Though they were apparently satisfied for the 
moment, Grant did not suppose that his own disappear- 
ance, which of course was explicable, but that also of 
Abd Allah Meludi, which was not, would prevent the 
police from pursuing their enquiries farther afield. In- 
deed, since it is a police habit to put two and two to- 
gether, and thereby, and quite properly to secure a con- 
viction, it did not take Colonel Grant long to assure 
himself that an enquiry for his own person would fol- 
low on the following morning. Since the disappear- 
ance of the other hotel guest was inexplicable, then, it 
would be assumed that Grant himself would be required 
to give some further explanation to the police. 

But the police of Marseilles are not unaccustomed to 
disappearances, many of which cause little or no con- 
cern to them as a force. No Frenchman of any stand- 
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ing is so foolish as to provide an opportunity for rob- 
bery, and if necessary of murder also, to those who 
inhabit the dockside. The members of one gang or 
another who take the risk of entering the purlieus of 
their rivals must incur, also, the penalties of detection 
without the aid of the forces of order. This is an un- 
written law in Marseilles, and one which has the gen- 
eral adherence of those who pursue occupations of very 
doubtful legality. 

But it is a very different matter when some foreign 
national, either as the result of some indiscreet amuse- 
ment by night, or because he is merely a greenhorn, dis- 
appears among those strange byways which cling to the 
dockside. 

If, therefore, Colonel Grant disappeared, he knew 
full well that there would be a hue and cry after him 
by policemen fearful of the wrath of higher authority, 
itself propelled by diplomatic intervention. One thing 
alone could prevent this, and that would be the as- 
surances of his uncle. At Le Ciotat, a few miles out 
of Marseilles, therefore, he commanded the driver to 
stop, and telegraphed to his uncle in Paris that his health 
was, and would remain, perfect, and that he had de- 
cided to change his plans, and would not be home for 
many months. 

The police would no doubt receive a proper as- 
surance that no pressure was being brought by the Brit- 
ish Government, and enquiries as to his whereabouts, 
if set in motion, would cease. But he must be careful 
always that his disappearance was not connected with a 
suspicion on the Blue Train. 

The police would hardly suppose that a colonel of 
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the British Army would be in an unholy alliance with 
the tyrant of the Atlas Mountains, though they might 
suspect that Mohammed el Malik himself had done 
away with a fellow passenger of inconvenience, and had 
then himself disappeared. That was the more likely 
construction which the police would place upon events, 
though the assurances of Dr. Munro would afterwards 
dispel such theories to the four winds. 

The jeweller would be expected to provide informa- 
tion, but the known innocence of his trade, and his 
frequent dealings with tourists, would certainly give 
rise to no suspicion in that quarter. 

Grant decided, therefore, that he must return to 
Marseilles that evening. It is infinitely safer to be at 
the very heart of a police enquiry, among the tens of 
thousands of a great city, even to reside next door to 
the station itself, especially at a seaport, than to be 
easily identifiable as a stranger in a country district, or 
as a visitor at a seaside hotel. 

He, therefore, dismissed the chauffeur, telling him 
that charming Le Ciotat had proved so attractive that 
he would remain there, rather than proceed further 
along the road to Bandol. Having witnessed the motor 
turn towards Marseilles in a cloud of dust, Grant en- 
quired at what hour the motor omnibus went in the 
same direction. He desired to reach the city just after 
dusk; and learning that the last car left Le Ciotat at 
7.50 in the evening, to fill in time he gave himself up 
to the luxury of bathing in one of the dozen lagoons 
which surround this delectable fishing port. 

By a quarter after nine he had returned to Marseilles, 
and alighting from the omnibus, went quickly to the 
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Rue Chateau d’Eau. Grant was admitted by Leo 
Cohen; thence to the parlour hidden from the shop 
counter. . | 

The casual traveller, passing through Marseilles at 
any time of the year, will certainly, if he tarries there, ' 
find it a city of sufficient interest to warrant his break- 
ing the journey, if only for a few hours, in order to 
see the Fort Saint-Jean and the cathedral. It requires 
but a few hours in the city to inspire the least romantic- 
minded traveller with something of the thrill which 
projected Napoleon’s revolutionaries towards the Tuile- 
ries with the Marseillaise on their lips. And if Du- 
mas found in the Chateau d’If the setting for such a 
romantic story as is the Count of Monte Cristo, then an 
excursion to this island beyond the fairway of the har- 
bour, must have some attractions greater than those 
usually associated with the sordid entertainment pro- 
vided by seaports. 

But as has been said, Marseilles is unique. No trav- 
eller will discover this, unless either he gives a lifetime 
to its study, or alternately has established contacts with 
those who direct and control, not only the legitimate 
goings and comings of the shipping and other merchan- 
dise, but also its traffic in opium and hashish, and in 
human merchandise for the brothels of Paris, Berlin, 
Bucharest, Vienna or Cairo. 

Those who really know Marseilles have witnessed 
tragedy piled on tragedy, vice upon vice, totally eclips- 
ing the peep-shows of Port Said or Tangier. Hid 
among the byways and alleys which cling to the stink- 
ing waters of the quayside is a business as vast in its 
ramifications as is that of any of the great commercial 
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organizations of international repute. The price ob- 
tainable in any capital city of Western civilization for 
opium, heroin, hashish, makes these drugs almost as 
valuable as radium. And though it may be illegal, and 
the risks great, to market them, there will always be 
found men willing to incur the risk of heavy penalty 
for the substantial prices offered as the reward for suc- 
cessful distribution. 

Marseilles is the European centre of this traffic; and 
a man may lose himself, or be lost, in the service of 
those engaged in this nefarious business. 

And there will be found, also, commercial kings, 
dwelling in opulence on the outskirts of Marseilles 
whose title to wealth and to position has been secured 
by means of their skill in the buying and selling of 
women. These magnates find it convenient, and pleas- 
ant also, to live, as do manufacturers, not far from the 
scene of their labours. In Marseilles itself they have 
their wholesale export and import departments. It is 
the headquarters of their agents, the place to which this 
merchandise is brought, valued and exported to retail 
distributors, the brothels of the great cities of Europe, 
which are also under the direct control of those mag- 
nates living near Marseilles. 

They regard their business as one of the ordinary 
affairs of life. They are meeting demand with supply, 
of high quality and at fair price, and the Western con- 
ception of morality in no way concerns them. The 
product which they sell or lease out to the establish- 
ments under their own control is, of course, stolen prop- 
erty, a practice at variance with the slave markets of 
Africa in which it is legitimately held and fairly sold. 
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But it is no concern of the principals where, or by what 
means, their agents acquire their goods. Experience 
has taught them that women from Rumania, Circassia 
and from some of the tribes of Northern Africa, those 
girls with olive complexions, beneath which blooms the 
rose of Sharon, command universal acceptance, and are 
more pliable to the customs of the trade. It is very 
rare indeed, that a vendor will offer an English girl, 
for though perhaps she is preferred among all other 
women, the principals in the business know that even 
if secured in their service, they seldom bend to the 
disciplines and demands of the retail establishment. 
Others, once trapped, once having been trained in the 
wholesale department at Marseilles or sent to Algiers 
for more rigorous discipline, accept fate as they find it, 
and make no further attempt to evade the practice of 
the trade. The business itself is conducted financially 
with strict regard for commercial honour. Provided 
that the fixed prices of the establishments are paid, a 
rule from which there is no variation, a higher price 
paid by a client for services especially attractive, remains 
the legitimate perquisite of her who contributed the 
favours. There is, therefore, always an incentive and 
inducement to these unfortunates themselves to pro- 
vide good service, which adds lustre to the good name 
of a house of ill fame. In due course, because the price 
is also fixed, the piece of merchandise herself, while 
earning good money for the establishment, can recap- 
italize her valuation; and, if she so desires, obtain her 
freedom. Not unfrequently these girls eventually 
marry one or other of the more regular customers of 
the establishment. So that the principals of the busi- 
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ness often may reflect with some satisfaction that the 
establishments controlled by them are in fact no worse 
than any of the irregular matrimonial agencies, and 
provide a varied experience before the consolation of 
marriage. 

Marseilles is the European centre of this traffic, as 
it is also that of drugs. But, without doubt, the most 
exciting adventure in all Marseillard commerce is that 
of gun-running. Though those concerned with each of 
these trades do not as a rule go outside the limits of 
their own particular interest, it will be found that the 
illicit activities of the port are closely associated, and 
that agents usually travel in more than one commodity. 

The traveller, passing through Marseilles or remain- 
ing for a few days, will find no evidence of these busi- 
nesses, outlawed, at any rate, on the face of it, by the 
civilized nations of the world. It is only a very few 
privileged persons who are permitted even to approach 
the thoroughfares and workhouses in which these busi- 
nesses are conducted. The principals are known to the 
police, but the police are powerless. A single police- 
man, if he ventured too close, would be a corpse. A 
posse of policemen would find nothing. And though 
in all the history of crime, the policeman can rely upon 
his nark, the renegade from among a criminal class who 
sells information against cash, these businesses are well 
protected. There are no narks, though it may be that 
the body of an informer has been found floating among 
the refuse on the quayside. But many bodies, white 
and coloured, have been recovered from the waters of 
Marseilles; and no one troubles to enquire whether one 
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is that of an informer or the chance victim of a dock- 
side brawl. 

The visitor may observe Frenchmen and Italians, 
British and Norwegian sailors, Germans, Spaniards, 
Arabs, Egyptians, all the races of the world, in all their 
variations of colour loafing on the quayside at Mar- 
seilles; but he is warned that he must leave the quay- 
side severely alone after dark, and never enter one of 
its cafés. Those who throng these ill-lighted taverns, 
and sometimes may be entertained by dancers from the 
wholesale establishments of the largest business in the 
world, know no law but the knife. It is drawn swiftly 
and bites deeply. Its thrust is certain; and seldom does 
its recipient know from whence came the blow, what 
hand wielded the knife. 

Leo Cohen, concerned directly with the export of 
arms to Mohammed el Malik, was a man persona grata 
with all the riff-raff who peopled the cafés of the docks. 
The police, of course, were fully aware of this fact; but 
it had never come to their ears, nor had it entered their 
suspicions that the little Yiddish jeweller was concerned 
with anything so dangerous as the traffic of arms. They 
had considered that like others of his race, his particu- 
lar business, if only as a sideline, was in the traffic of 
women. And with that knowledge they left him alone. 

For, after all, Leo Cohen, with his jewellery and 
trinkets, was a good friend to the visitors of Marseilles, 
and could give them timely warning as to the perils of 
too much curiosity, thus considerably lightening the 
burden, which vigilance for their safety would other- 
wise have thrust upon the police. They asked Cohen 
no questions, knowing full well that even if they did 
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so, the answers would be lies. Nor would they have 
dared to take him for an examination by the Sireté, for 
a move so hostile would have brought upon them the 
wrath of all other members of his race. And the Jews 
are good paymasters. The police did not welcome the - 
prospect of finding one of their number, with a knife 
embedded between his shoulder blades, lying in the 
bilge water of some vessel in the harbour. And all this 
Leo Cohen knew very well. 

Leaving Duncan Grant in his back parlour, Cohen 
went out for half an hour and returned with the clothes 
of an Arab sailor, a pair of blue trousers, a linen shirt, 
a white skull-cap, and a short-cut sleeveless jacket. 

“You must be,” he said, “one of the many of the 
dockside, sailor, by name Mansout Ali; your home town 
Alexandria.” 

Grant changed his clothes and the Jew looked at him 
appraisingly. ‘The perfect replica of an Arab sailor,” 
he remarked. ‘And yet you remind me strangely of 
Mohammed el Malik himself. It is, of course, the 
blue eyes. But for two or three days we must be very 
vigilant. Your disappearance from the hotel will not 
please the police. You must complete the illusion. I 
shall introduce you to friends of mine to-night, some 
of them sailors like yourself. And to one of them, an 
Arab, Yusseim Hassim, a youth well trusted by Mo- 
hammed el Malik, you can make known your identity. 
For two days you will be in his company. Where he 
dwells you must abide. What he does, you must imi- 
tate. He is your blood-brother; you are his chief. You 
cannot remain at the house of Leo Cohen, the jeweller. 
But each night I shall see you; and as soon as the load- 
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ing of the arms is complete, you will sail for Africa. 
There lies a risk, but one which Mensouf Ali, with all 
his responsibility, was himself prepared to accept. We 
have forearmed ourselves against surprise or discovery.” 

It would have pleased Marcel Guissat beyond the 
dreams of even his most exotic moments to sit beneath 
the red and white awning, consuming alternatively the 
rich bouillabaisse and omelettes sweltering in butter, 
but lack of activity in the porchway of the hotel caused 
him some concern. He strolled across again and ad- 
dressed the porter, who somewhat more tersely this 
time advised him to “sling his hook.” But this gave 
Guissat the opportunity to arch an eyebrow to his col- 
league from the police-station; and round the corner 
the two, after some minutes, met for conversation. 

‘““Wrong track this time,’’ remarked the local detec- 
tive, with a sneer almost imperceptible. 

“So it appears,” replied Guissat; “or rather I should 
say it does not appear. Except that the English colonel 
has gone away for two days to the fashionable English 
resort of Cannes, nothing has happened.” 

“Indeed, yes,” replied the police officer, “they have 
been making purchases from our very good friend Leo 
Cohen. When the Yiddish jeweller appears the police 
of Marseilles do not need to worry further. It is a 
false scent, Monsieur Guissat.” 

‘““Nevertheless, I should like you to observe the 
coloured gentleman when he does appear,” insisted 
Guissat. “And meanwhile I will go to the station for 
a consultation with the chief.” 

Marcel Guissat returned again to the police-station 
and was closeted once more with its chief. 
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“Well,”’ enquired the chief, “have you brought Mo- 
hammed el Malik?” 

“Not yet,” answered Guissat. ‘But you will not for- 
get that since he entered the hotel this morning, he has 
not been seen again. Besides observing the door of the 
hotel, I made some enquiries of a hall-boy while he 
was in the street on an errand. Twenty francs induced 
him to tell me that this guest has not left his room. 
That was at five o’clock in the afternoon. It may, or 
may not, strike you as strange that a gentleman, who 
has already incurred our suspicion, should enter an hotel 
asleep, and thereafter should remain behind a locked 
door in his room, while his companion, taking a taxi, 
goes for a joy-ride to Cannes. They say,” he said 
archly, “that you are accustomed to curious happenings 
in Marseilles, and that nothing surprises you?” 

“Very little,” replied the chief dryly. ‘We know 
our business very thoroughly; and though we are cer- 
tainly accustomed to instructions, even reproofs, from 
Paris, I do not think that yet we have learnt any les- 
son worth while remembering.” 

“I can quite believe that,” replied Guissat, blowing 
through his moustache so that it resembled a wind- 
swept jungle. “I shall take my rest now,” he con- 
tinued; “but I trust you will be good enough to retain 
your watch on the hotel and will rouse me at once if 
its coloured guest makes a reappearance. I, at any rate, 
would like to see him again.” 

Morning, even at half-past nine, found Marcel Guis- 
sat still slumbering. The bed, well bolstered, at the 
police-station, was comfortable; but shortly after this 
hour he awoke. He pulled on his trousers, in which, 
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though unshapely, he made it a practice never to sleep, 
and tucking in his shirt, upon flat feet, unbooted, de- 
scended to the office, not neglecting, however, before 
doing so to replace the bowler hat on his head. He 
passed through the station and strutted into the inner 
office of his chief. 

“Mon dieu!” exclaimed the well-groomed officer. 

*““Not so,”? replied Guissat, “only a humble detective 
from Paris. As you did not rouse me I came hot-foot 
to enquire whether your men had yet seen my coloured 
friend from the Train Bleu, who is now a guest of the 
Hotel Montmajour.” 

“We have no news,” replied the superintendent 
stiffly. 

“Then I must go myself to enquire,” replied Guissat. 
“T still have a warrant for his arrest. I trust you have 
a cup of coffee for me before my departure?” The 
officer shrugged his shoulders in resignation as Guissat 
ambled from his office up the stone steps to his room, 
where he quickly completed his toilet, and waving to 
the superintendent, went towards the Cannebiére. 

He approached the hotel entrance, observing that his 
friend, the porter, was not on duty; but his friend, the 
hall-boy, was standing at the swing door. He winked 
at him, and the lad with a smirk led the visitor to the 
enquiry desk. 

He addressed himself to the clerk. “I have called 
to see Monsieur Abd Allah Meludi.” 

“Flave you an appointment?” came the stock reply. 

“Most certainly,” replied Marcel Guissat. “His 
friend, the Colonel Grant, arrived in Cannes yester- 
day evening, and he asked me particularly to come at 
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once to see Monsieur Meludi, is it not, on a matter 
of business. So, you see, I have come, at great incon- 
venience by the earliest train, to see him.” 

“I will enquire,” replied the clerk, and telephoned 
to the room shown in his books as being occupied by 
Abd Allan Meludi. “I can obtain no reply,” he said. 

““Has he yet gone out?” asked Guissat with some con- 
cern. 

“I do not think so,” replied the clerk, “but I will 
enquire.” He called for the hall-boy of the smirk. 
“Have you seen Monsieur Abd Allah Meludi leave 
the hotel?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” replied the boy. “I have been at the door 
all the morning. He has not gone out. I have not 
seen him in the hall. I do not think he has yet left 
his room.” 

“Then,” replied the clerk, “run up and tell Mon- 
sieur Abd Allah Meludi that there is a gentleman here 
by appointment to see him.” 

The boy ran; and after a few minutes returned 
breathlessly to inform the clerk that he had knocked 
many times upon the door of Monsieur Meludi, but 
could obtain no reply. He had asked the waiter in 
the corridor if Monsieur Meludi had yet been served 
with his petit déjeuner and the waiter had told him that 
this was not so. Then he had asked the chamber-maid 
to unlock the door; and this the chamber-maid had 
done. 

“T went inside to speak with Monsieur Meludi my- 
self, but he was not there. The chamber-maid told 
me Monsieur Meludi had not left his room, so I looked 
in the cupboards, and under the bed. I looked in the 
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room of the Colonel Grant, and I looked in his cup- 
boards, and under his bed too. But I could not find 
Monsieur Meludi anywhere. The chamber-maid told 
me that his bed has not been slept in. He has disap- 
peared. But I am certain, quite certain, that he did 
not go out through the door of the hotel.” 

‘This is very curious,” remarked Marcel Guissat to 
the clerk; but the latter, as hotel clerks will, had al- 
ready run to the accountant. 

“Has number sixteen paid his bill?” he enquired 
urgently. “Monsieur Abd Allah Meludi.” 

“But no,” answered the latter. “He is remaining 
in the hotel.” 

‘“FYe has gone,” gasped the clerk. 

But Marcel Guissat was already in the street, and 
there ascertained from the detective on duty that at 
no time had the coloured gentleman left the hotel. One 
of them returned with him, and he asked to see the 
hotel manager. In his office he presented his card of 
the Siireté. 

“T require the fullest enquiry at once. The hotel 
must be searched, the servants questioned. I wish to 
know the whereabouts of Monsieur Meludi.” 

So while the detective sat in his office, the porter and 
the hall-boy, the chamber-maids and the waiters were 
questioned by the manager, but no one had seen Mon- 
sieur Abd Allah Meludi from the moment of his ar- 
rival. 

And Marcel Guissat returned to the police-station, 
entering without ceremony into the inner office of its 
chief. “My coloured friend has, at any rate, eluded 
the vigilance of-your detectives. He is no longer in 
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the Hétel Montmajour. Yet no one has seen him go 
out. Curious things, so they tell me, happen in Mar- 
seilles. Does this surprise you?” 


“Well?” enquired the police inspector of Marcel 
Guissat the same evening. “I congratulate you on 
making the arrest. I go to my cells and there, secured 
with handcuffs to a chain, I see the enemy of the Re- 
public, Mohammed el Malik. And as I look at his 
person I congratulate the police of Paris who are sent 
to Marseilles to teach me my business.” He roared 
with laughter, pointing his finger at Guissat’s ponderous 
person. “Go back to Paris, mon enfant, and make your 
report. Tell them how Mohammed el Malik was per- 
mitted to slip through the fingers of the Marseilles po- 
lice. Tell them how you recognized him in the Train 
Bleu.” 

“Recognized? Oh no, pardon me, not recognized, 
detected. But it is strange that you should have used 
that word ‘recognition.’ For now, as I come to think 
of it almost I seem to have seen before that other one 
who was with Mohammed el Malik in his compart- 
ment.” The inspector rocked with laughter. 

“Not only do I make my report to my superiors in 
Paris,” he exclaimed, “but I shall add a suggestion that 
the detective, Marcel Guissat, be placed under medical 
supervision. You are insane. What other one 1s this? 
The English colonel! Hein! He makes his holiday 
in Cannes.” 

“Maybe,” replied Guissat quietly. “I have seen 
many persons. I, Marcel Guissat,” he puffed his mous- 
tache with pride, “am an interpreter. I served the 
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mitrailleuse in Fort Douaumont. Afterwards I was 
a prisoner of war. Where have I seen the face of the 
English colonel?” 

“All English faces are the same,” replied the in- 
spector, “like the ox, bovine. They must have some 
sense of humour, these English. They call themselves 
John Bull. And their colonels. I have experience. 
There are many who pass through Marseilles, bulls, 
red bulls. How may a detective from Paris say ‘I have 
seen an English colonel, and once, long ago, I have 
seen him before’? It is absurd. He is a bull, like the 
rest; and he goes to Cannes lowing for the cows. I 
wish you good day, Monsieur Guissat, I make my re- 
port.” 

Guissat turned from his desk and, thrusting his hands 
deep into the pockets of his shapeless trousers, strolled 
from the room, puffing angrily. 

“One moment, Monsieur Guissat,” cried the inspec- 
tor, “if you desire further information I recommend 
you to Monsieur Leo Cohen. He is well known to 
us, and we to him. He can probably tell you the pres- 
ent whereabouts of both the English colonel and your 
friend Abd Allah Meludi.” 

“TI am obliged,” replied Guissat. “In the work of 
the Sireté I prefer my own ears and my own eyes. 
Nevertheless I watch your friend Leo Cohen.” 


CHAPTER V, 


AT THE CAFE “MON ABRI” 


HE café in which Grant found himself, in com- 
pany with Leo Cohen, was artlessly named “Mon 
Abri.” In its history it had harboured many shady 
characters and it was safe refuge for those within a 
criminal circle who sought to avoid new inquisitions. 

It would be impossible to convey in any literary form 
the babel of tongues which met Grant’s ears as, with 
his companion, the two thrust their way between the 
tables to empty seats in one corner of the café. Not 
only do the visitors of the “Mon Abri” converse with 
each other in their own mother tongue, or make staccato 
ejaculations aside in similar language, but one may hear 
every dialect and patois of the languages of the world. 
Dominating all was a confusion of what passed for 
French, but for the most part spoken in guttural tones, 
the inflexions of Arabia and of Italy, and the languid 
richness of the south. In truth was French the lingua 
Franqua of this new diplomacy, as it was the passe 
partout for those engaged in activities of very doubt- 
ful morality who desired to exchange opinions. 

Leo Cohen was well known, and a dozen greeted 
him as he passed towards the table in the corner. No 
stranger enters the “Mon Abri,” without arousing a 
first glance of suspicion, but in the company of Leo 
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Cohen, Grant’s appearance scarcely raised a comment, 
even an eyebrow. Leo Cohen was a good paymaster. 
Quite a number of those two or three dozen men were 
in regular receipt of moneys for services of a seafaring 
nature. Cohen paid by results; and the Café “Mon 
Abri” was at once the pay office and recruiting ground 
for those who desired to be on his pay-roll. 

The two seated themselves, calling for coffee. As 
it was being served Cohen glanced quickly over the 
faces of those at the other tables. The men were gam- 
bling, some of them quarrelsome with drink, one or 
two asleep, and others discussing in low tones the af- 
fairs which dictated their lives in Mediterranean waters 
and brought them from time to time together for sanc- 
tuary or refreshment to the Café Mon Abri. 

For the most part the men were Arabs and half- 
castes from the Tripoli coast, but so bronzed were all, 
so nondescript their clothing that no one, without a ripe 
knowledge of the world’s scuppers could reasonably de- 
termine what bilge flowed in their veins. In one cor- 
ner of the café an orchestra, piano, guitar and a man- 
doline played fitfully. And if a tune of music-hall 
popularity was played, to which words of special vul- 
garity had been devised by seafaring folk, then those 
who played cards, quarrelled or were merely drunk, 
would raise their voices raucously in song and throw 
centime pieces to those who provided this bawdy en- 
tertainment. 

Among those seated at the tables Cohen could not 
discover the young Arab whom he sought. He intro- 
duced Grant to a friend or two who joined his table, 
and then detaching himself crossed the café to another 
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group and entered into earnest conversation with them. 
The musicians grew weary. After a further half-hour 
of their twanging the proprietor, a coarse-looking fel- 
low, himself a retired mariner, announced to his guests 
that a dancing girl would appear for their entertain- 
ment. Such performances were no part of the regular 
programme of the “Mon Abri,” but its guests were 
fully familiar with the customs of a trade which from 
time to time finds it necessary to cast even pearls before - 
swine. And they were aware, also, that they them- 
selves were the swine who seldom enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of snuffling pearls at close quarters, perhaps even, 
for someone fortunate or favoured, of handling them 
and appraising their value. 

Such a project was sufficiently inviting always to still 
the gambling fever, to reintrench the intoxicated in so- 
briety and to terminate such brawls as were filling idle 
moments. The orchestra, refreshed, twanged a Span- 
ish dance, while the proprietor thrust a girl on to the 
stage, naked except for a light skirt, made from gazelle 
hide, cut into a thousand strips, as thin and light as 
string, and plaited to a belt of cowry shells. 

“Ta belle poupée! Cocotte! Vénus! shouted a 
dozen tongues, in a dozen varied accents, in greeting 
to the loveliness of the girl who was thrust upon the 
dancing-stage. She stood there with a wild glance of 
terror at the evil men leering upon her, who, with sensu- 
ous eyes, threw the coarsest banter towards the stage. 

“Dance, little poupée!”? yelled the proprietor as the 
orchestra, affected also by the excitement of the audi- 
ence, swaying their bodies to the rhythm of the music 
worked it into a crescendo of excitement. But the 
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maiden remained transfixed with horror, her eyes seek- 
ing any glance of sympathy, any way of escape. The 
proprietor thrust a fat elbow into the girl’s back and 
spanked her, but she remained motionless. 

A big sailor, sitting near the dais, left his seat and 
approached the platform. 

“Sit down,” commanded the proprietor, but the sailor 
would not be denied. 

“Dance, you little devil!” he commanded, laying 
a coarse hand on her flesh. The girl moaned piteously. 
“You will not dance for Alphonse?” he jeered. “Then 
Alphonse must show you.”? And his companions bel- 
lowed with delight. The sailor seized her as might 
a bear its victim, throwing her up and down upon the 
dancing-stage. 

“leave her now,” commanded the proprietor. ‘She 
will dance.” 

The sailor put her down remarking, “Now dance 
for Alphonse.” But the girl collapsed on the floor. “I 
will make her dance, mes amis. Regarde!” cried the 
sailor, and seizing a newspaper, he placed his cigarette 
end at its edge until the fire smouldered on the paper. 
Then he jabbed the glowing mass on the girl’s feet. 
She leapt with pain and as he continued to thrust at 
her feet and legs with the glowing paper, he cried, 
“Regarde! she dances for Alphonse.” ‘The pace of the 
orchestra increased. The audience shouted as the girl, 
mad with pain and fear, leapt on the stage, while the 
sailor, dancing round the twisting body, alternately 
kissed it or thrust his torch at her feet to make her leap 
the higher. The audience left their tables to be closer 
witnesses of the fun, but the proprietor, fearful for the 
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value of the goods entrusted to his care, sought to drag 
the girl from the embraces of the sailor. 

Grant watched this performance with growing hor- 
ror. 

“She is not of much value,” remarked one of his 
companions. “She will be sold. You see,” he ex- 
claimed with the authority of one familiar with the 
trade, “they can do nothing with her. She is of no 
use in Europe. They bring her here for the final test. 
They will export her to Turkey or to Algiers. She 
should command a good price. She is very comely, is 
she not? I could buy her myself and take her in my 
ship. That type, Alphonse, will not buy her. He has 
no money, but he will spoil her value if he burns her 
feet. You see her proprietor knows this. He is be- 
coming anxious. Perhaps they will offer her for sale 
here. They sometimes do.” 

The orchestra ceased suddenly, and the proprietor, 
stepping on to the dais, roughly separated the girl from 
Alphonse who still held her in his embrace. 

“You must not take her,” the former said roughly, 
“she will be sold. The reserve price is two thousand 
francs.” 

He held up the girl with strong arms so that all could 
see her, and turned her slowly round to their admir- 
ing gaze. : 

“Two thousand francs is very cheap for so beautiful | 
a doll, my friends!” he cried. “It is a good invest- 
ment. She can be sold in Marrakesh, at Aleppo, or in 
Constantinople for many times that sum. She is use- 
less for our purposes, but time, and a good husband like 
Alphonse, will bend her will. Who bids?” he cried. 
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“Two thousand francs,” yelled the sailor, Alphonse. 

“He has no money,” jeered the crowd, towards whom 
Alphonse glanced savagely. The man beside Grant 
bid two thousand francs, and soon those sailors who 
were known to the proprietor to possess resources were 
bidding the one against the other, the price for the girl 
rising slowly in bids of ten or twenty francs. The pro- 
prietor turned her from side to side towards the audi- 
ence showing her qualities. 

She was sixteen years of age, slim, her limbs beau- 
tifully proportioned, her colour the golden bronze of 
the desert. And now that she realized that her destiny 
was sealed, she scanned the faces of her persecutors 
with pride and scorn. | 

This was no business of his, reflected Grant, and for 
him discretion remained the better part of valour. He 
was in a hornet’s nest, unaccustomed to the practices 
and cruelties of these men, yet suddenly he raised his 
voice in a bid for the girl. More than 2,700 francs 
had been bid, and now Grant called 4,000 francs. 

His companion looked at him with annoyance. ‘She 
is not worth the money,” he said. 

“Perhaps I can do with her myself,” replied Grant 
with a forced laugh. 

“Absurd,” replied his companion. “I can find you 
many such, and willing too, for far less money.” 

Grant had observed that beneath dark lashes the girl 
had blue eyes, a coincidence so strange, as it seemed to 
him, that once he had entered the lists of the bidders 
he would not be deterred. “I shall buy her,” he said 
to his companion. But Leo Cohen, anxiety in his eyes, 
had crossed the café and seated himself beside Grant. 
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“What do you want with the girl?” he asked. “This 
is not an uncommon occurrence. She will be an em- 
barrassment. What will you do with her?” 

“I shall send her home,” replied Grant. 

“But you do not know her home. Girls like this 
have no home,” said the Jew. ‘We cannot take her.” 

“I have bought her,” replied Grant. “That must 
be my answer. I must send her to a place of safety.” 

“Tt must be as you wish,” answered the Jew, in the 
realization that he spoke to his chief. “But I do not 
advise it. It is an embarrassment. But we will put 
her in the ship, if you will not be deterred, until we 
are ready to sail. She will be safe there. Of that I 
can assure you.” 

“The sale is complete,” announced the proprietor. 
“You have your money?” he asked. 

“You may look to me for payment,” said Leo Cohen. 
“My friend’s money is good.” 

“You will take the girl?” enquired the proprietor. 

“You will keep her here for a few hours,” replied 
the Jew, “and safely. We will send for her later.” 

“You have all the luck,” said Alphonse to Grant 
with an oath. “But I have tasted her.” 

The latter cursed, but answered with good humour: 
“T have not yet tested my purchase.” But having bid, 
and having bought, he did not know how to dispose 
of some poor vagrant from the desert whose only claim 
upon him had been his sympathy, and who remained 
an additional embarrassment to one already over- 
burdened. ; 

The girl cast one glance at her purchaser, and then 
turned and was led by the proprietor behind the cur- 
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tain which screened the serving apartments from the 
hall of the café. 

“I have not seen my Arab friend,” said Leo Cohen. 
“We must seek him elsewhere. We will go to the 
docks.” 

They rose and left the “Mon Abri” amid the banter 
of those who had returned to their games and quar- 
relling. Picking their way through the narrow streets 
they came to the quayside illumined by ship lights and 
by the outer rays of blazing arc lamps which gave day- 
light to those completing the loading of ships for a 
morning voyage. Standing on the quayside Cohen 
called into the bowels of a vessel which lay on the slack 
tide far below his own altitude. A voice came from 
somewhere out of the gloom. At their feet lay a sail- 
ing vessel, equipped with auxiliary steam, of about six 
hundred tons. 

“It is Yusseim Hassim,” said the Jew to his com- 
panion. “We will go on board. Perhaps he has news 
for us.”? So they descended the swaying ladder which 
gave access to the ship and greeted Yusseim, a young 
Arab. 

Yusseim led the two men down the companion-way 
into the after portion of the ship. As they passed, va- 
rious members of the crew who were seated together 
in little groups, playing with dice, smoking and chat- 
ting, glanced up between narrowed eyes. They were 
natives of Northern Morocco and Algiers, of every 
colour from pale beige to the deepest ebony black; and, 
so it appeared to Grant, there were more of them than 
appeared necessary to the safe conduct of a freight ship 
of six hundred tons. Two or three of the men seemed 
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to recognize Leo Cohen and waved him a greeting. 
Grant understood, as his gaze fell across their ranks, 
why it was that the Marseilles police preferred the 
boulevards to the quayside and the pleasant society of 
the bourgeois to that of Arab sailors. 

The holds and well-deck were piled high with bales 
and packing-cases. As they passed along the gangway 
Grant enquired of his companion what was the cargo, 
and he was informed that these were bales of cotton 
_goods and a variety cargo consisting of household uten- 

sils, clocks, gramophones and those cheaper mechanical 
devices from the West which so delight the heart of 
the East. 

They passed into a comfortable cabin, where Yusseim 
invited them to be seated, himself waiting until Grant 
had complied with the invitation. 

Grant scrutinized his host. He was a man of about 
his own age, of commanding appearance, a native of 
Northern Morocco, his cheeks lightly covered with 
cropped black hair, tapering to a point at the chin. He 
wore a loose white raiment gathered at the waist, with 
short sleeves and linen trouserings, ending well above 
the ankle. The raiment was thrown open at the throat 
exposing a broad copper-coloured chest. He was bare- 
footed and his hands were strong. 

He addressed himself to Grant. “I salute thee, 
Prince of the people.” He bowed his head and cov- 
ered his eyes with his right hand for a moment, mur- 
muring, “Salamoune aleikoumi. I mourn also the loss 
of him, thrice blessed by Allah, in whose service I was 
but the most humble servant. But the mantle of my 
master has fallen upon his chosen successor. My hum- 
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ble service is to your command. My ship, my serv- 
ants, my crew will serve him, called by Allah, whom 
we name the son of Mohammed el Malik, King of 
Moghreb, Lord of the Mountains and of the plains, 
the saviour of the oppressed. 

“My ship,” he said, lowering his voice to a whisper, 
“4s ready to sail at dawn. As you may have observed, 
its decks are laden with cargo, and we are bound for 
the port of Tangier. Well stored in this cargo are five 
thousand magazine rifles, and as ballast many thousands 
of rounds of ball ammunition. According to instruc- 
tions there have been loaded also agricultural instru- 
ments and machinery. Their cases are loaded on the 
forward well-deck. My crew loaded these under the 
eyes of the dock police.” He laughed a little. “They 

would not have dared to request the opening of a case 
for inspection. We have six pieces of mountain ar- 
tillery and forty-eight machine guns of the latest pat- 
tern, consigned from England. There is signalling 
apparatus for telegraphy without wires, a science which 
I do not understand. There is also modern equipment 
for communication by capturing the rays of the sun, 
and this I better understand, for it is centuries since 
our people have used the spearhead to signal from 
mountain to mountain and across the plains.” 

Grant turned to his companion and enquired how it 
was proposed to land the stores and to transport them 
into the Hinterland. 

Yusseim, following the question, continued: “We 
choose the Spanish port of Tangier. Often have arms 
and munitions been unloaded there beneath the eyes 
of the e Spanish authorities. It is their method of di- 
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plomacy. They make no difficulty, for they cannot 
prevent our trading, if we wish, with the Riffs at 
Tetuan, whose warriors they fear. Moreover, a little 
present to those in authority in Tangier always pro- 
vides a free passage for cargoes destined for the interior. 
You will see: there will be no difficulty. But some- 
times the French have brought pressure to bear upon 
the Spanish. Then our ships turn east along the Rifi 
coast, and, though it is difficult here to unload a cargo, 
my crew are expert sailors, and we are well aided by 
our brothers in those parts. 

“TI have arranged for the camel train to await my 
arrival in three days’ time. Five ships, two from the 
port of Marseilles, another from Barcelona, and two 
others from Lisbon will meet, so may it please God, in 
the harbour way on that date. Then we shall unload 
our stores, part of them, the outer shell, so to speak, des- 
tined for the bazaars of Tangier, the rest consigned to 
the landowners and farmers of the mountains. J’n sha 
Allah.” The fatalist ever spoke, “If God will.” 


CHAPTER VI 


A TALE OF THE DESERT 


OU will not forget,” argued Cohen the Jew, 
“that yesterday you purchased a girl at the Café 
Mon Abri. She is safely lodged in my house. No 
doubt you will have instructions now for her disposal. 
She will make, perhaps,” he said, framing the question 
with arched eyebrows, “a very acceptable present on our 
arrival? A rare flower, I should say,” he continued, 
and observing that Grant frowned with impatience 
added, “but perhaps your Highness desires her for him- 
self. If I may say so this girl would be an asset in 
your kingdom. From time to time, no doubt, you will 
have need of such comfort; and by her your name will 
always be blessed.” 

“T have made no decision,” replied Grant shortly. 
“In the circumstances I think she must accompany us. 
I have other matters to consider than the disposal of 
this poor girl. You will be good enough, please, to 
arrange that she is sent on board prior to our departure. 
During the voyage I shall have an opportunity to talk 
to her and to arrange for the future.” 

“T will do as your Highness wishes,” replied the 
Jew. “I will see that she comes on board to-morrow 
attired, I suggest, as a boy, your servant. This will 
allay suspicion and gossip among the crew and will en- 
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able you to talk to her in your apartment undisturbed, 
and without comment.” 

“That is an admirable plan,” commented Grant 
shortly, “and I will advise you in due course what I 
have determined in regard to her.” 

The following morning a youth was brought on 
board the vessel, and conducted by Leo Cohen to 
Grant’s cabin. She was dressed in a blue smock and 
trousers which gave grace to her carriage and an added 
beauty to the lines of her slim figure. On her head 
was a beret, commonly worn by sailors, and the deep 
black hair, which had been shorn like that of a boy, 
peeped from beneath her headgear. The girl possessed 
all the rare beauty of the Berber and Zaiad youths, 
without that swagger and trace of cruelty which can 
be distinguished in their eye and general demeanour. 
She had no arrogance, at once a simplicity of charm and 
manner which immediately impressed itself pleasantly 
upon Grant. 

The girl salaamed in the fashion of the East, and 
observing that Cohen had withdrawn discreetly en- 
quired, “What wills my master of his servant?” 

Grant had been completely taken aback by the im- 
pression of rare beauty at her first entry. Now as she 
gazed up at him unafraid, the fear, which he had noted 
in the café, gone from her eyes, he found himself 
tongue-tied in her presence, knowing not what words 
to say, how to deal with a situation so wholly novel in 
his life’s experience. She had spoken to him in Arabic. 
“From what country are you?” he said at length. 

“TI am of the world,” replied the girl. 
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“TI do not understand,” said Grant. “Have you no 
home?” 

“T do not know,” she replied. 

“What ts your name?” asked Grant, perplexed. 

“‘Yamena,” she replied simply. “But I remember 
years ago that they called me by another name. But 
I cannot recall it.” 

“What 1s your age?” asked Grant. 

“Sixteen years, I think,” she answered. “But even 
that I do not rightly remember.” 

The girl stood before him, a splendid figure, proud 
in bearing, and Grant asked her to be seated. 

“T cannot sit in the presence of my Lord,” she re- 
plied. And he took her gently by the arm and led her 
to a couch. 

“My Lord is good,” she said. 

“Now tell me your story,” commanded Grant. 

The breast of Yamena rose and fell, as she struggled 
to frame into words all the tragedy and unhappiness 
of twelve years of her life. Great tears welled up into 
almond-shaped eyes, and rolled unheeded down olive 
cheeks beneath whose delicate texture burnt the crim- 
son flame of a maiden’s blush. Grant waited for her 
to speak, his gaze, his every impulse, transfixed by this 
new loveliness. And as he watched the girl’s eyes held 
by her regard he found himself wondering at their 
colour. Sometimes they seemed to be brown like that 
of the Arabs, then they changed to violet, almost to 
blue, translucent vivid lights. But the girl in her sim- 
plicity seemed unaware that her appearance was so de- 
sirable, that even now, attired as a boy, in Morocco 
she would not alone command attention but the desire 
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also of those whose lusts are not bound by Western 
convention. 

Yamena regarded Grant unafraid, fearful only in 
recollection of that past on which her memory now 
dwelt. Grant waited patiently for her to speak, and at 
length, clasping her hands before her, she began her 
story. It was broken frequently by sobs as with its re- 
cital some bitter memory returned to her mind; but 
gradually she composed herself and spoke to this man 
who was her master, freely and without shame. 

“T remember,” she said, “tents in which I dwelt with 
my parents. Them I cannot recollect. Only tents, 
and horses, and servants. We moved often from place 
to place. I can see streams in which I used to play, 
and there were hills. I was never allowed to go far 
from my parents’ tent, and I do not remember other 
children. My father I do not remember, nor my 
mother, except sometimes dimly I seem to see her. She 
was pale, fairer than I, or so I seem to remember it. 
But one day, I could not have been more than three 
or four years of age, she became ill, or so I think of 
it now, and was taken from me. I think she must have 
died. May Allah preserve her. Another came to look 
after me, a woman very dark, a negress, and she was 
not of our tribe. Of that I feel sure. The servants 
did not treat her with the same respect and deference 
which they had shown to my mother. My father I 
did not see. Indeed, since I cannot remember him, 
perhaps I may not have seen him at all. 

“T remember much noise in the hills beside which 
we lived, frequently. This must have been of can- 
non, though I did not know it at the time, for I have 
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seen sometimes men grievously hurt brought into our 
encampment. When my mother lived she would go 
out to them, I with her, and tend their wounds. I re- 
member one day they brought in a white man. That 
was the first that I had seen. I would that I had never 
seen another. He was bound with thongs and they 
tied him to a post, and all those who dwelt in our en- 
campment were taken out to see him where he stood 
in the sun. He cried often for water, but we were 
told that he and his tribe were responsible for the hurt 
done to those of our tribe, and for the noise on the 
other side of the mountains. They took him away 
one day and we did not see him again, but always the 
noise behind the mountains seemed to grow nearer. 
Sometimes strangers were brought into the encamp- 
ment, men black like Senegalese, pale, as Spahis, and 
all different from those of my own tribe. 

“I feel that if ever I saw again any of those with 
whom I was brought up, that instinctively I should rec- 
ognize them and know them to be my own people. But 
I have met a great many races and tribes during my life 
of wandering, and never have I felt akin to any of 
the people with whom I have been thrown in contact.” 
She sighed, and continued: 

“One day, the noise of the cannon grew as it seemed 
very close indeed, and there was added to it the sound 
of the firing of rifles. With that I was familiar, and 
many men came running back to the encampment, most 
of them grievously hurt, and we were told to flee be- 
cause the white men were coming. The black woman 
who had taken the place of my mother at first cried 
bitterly, but then made haste to leave our tents, while 
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the boys and elder men, as well as some of the younger 
women, went out with rifles to defend the camp. I 
went with the black woman and they placed me on a 
horse with an armed man before whose saddle I sat, 
while the black woman rode a camel at our side, jaafas 
stuffed with hudz, khoorgs filled with clothing. 

“T remember well that ride into the desert. We 
went on steadily all the day, while the noise of the 
cannon receded. During the night we lay among the 
rocks, and the warrior who had come with us, he was 
fair of skin, very different from the black woman, and 
like myself, sat and watched while she slept. I slept 
but rarely and spoke to him during the night, and he 
told me wonderful stories. He 1s the only man whom 
I remember with happiness, save the presence of my 
Lord. Early in the morning we fed and then my friend 
saddled again the horse and camel and we went on 
farther into the desert. There was no sound then of 
cannon. We descended into a long ravine, closely 
hedged with rugged hills. My friend carried his rifle 
in his hand across the saddle beside me, and he did 
not speak as he had done before, but watched always 
the surrounding hills. 

“We heard suddenly a cry and then there was a rifle- 
shot. I heard the bullet whistle through the air be- 
side me. My friend threw me quickly from the saddle 
and ran with me to the shelter of a rock. But I saw 
the camel, on which the black woman was riding, fall. 
It had been killed, and the black woman ran to join 
us in the shelter. My friend did not wait beside us but 
slipped away to one side, and I could hear him as he 
fired his rifle, always farther away from us, and other 
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rifles were fired from the hill-side. Then at length 
I did not hear the rifle of my friend any more and the 
firing, too, ceased from the hill-side. The black woman 
was much frightened and cowered beside me. But all 
the time I only wondered what had happened to my 

friend. , 

“And then I heard voices coming towards us and 
I was eager to see if my friend had returned and began 
_ to crawl out from behind the rock under which he had 
hidden me. But the black woman dragged me back. 
But those from the hills were hunting among the rocks 
and they discovered us. They dragged the black woman 
out, and they stared at me and laughed. There were 
four of them, and they were not men of my own tribe. 
That I know. They were like the old black woman; 
and they wore blue veils over the lower part of their 
faces, like women. .They took the woman on one side 
and questioned her and I heard them laughing. Then 
they left me seated under the rock and set out in pur- 
suit of the horse which had run down the ravine. They 
caught the horse easily. They stripped the camel of 
its burden and placed this on the horse, and among 
the bales I was seated. The six of us went up the val- 
ley and there we found other horses picketed. Then 
we rode on towards a village. The negress who had 
been with me laughed and chattered with the men, and 
they were very friendly to her. 

“T did not understand why they had killed my friend, 
for he, too, was with our tribe when the attack was made 
by the Infidels, and these should also have been his 
friends. But I heard them say that he had been killed. 

“T remained for some weeks in the village and the 
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negress did not come near me again. I have not seen 
her since. Then one day a caravan left the village, 
many camels, dates from the palm-trees, goat-skins, 
some old men, boys, and several girls. We travelled 
for three days through the desert. The boys and young 
girls, I with them, rode on the camels. The heat was 
stifling. But the old men walked beside the camels, 
shuffling through the sand. Some of them were too 
old and they fell as they walked. The camel men 
did not heed them, and I think they must have been 
left to die. On the fourth day we could see other cara- 
vans making towards some point on the edge of the 
horizon. And as the day went on, there appeared 
many palm-trees, a great oasis, and then the white 
minarets of a large town. 

‘¢ ¢Marrakusha-al-Hamra! Red Marrakesh!” cried 
the camel men exultantly. I had heard of the fame 
of Marrakesh from my mother, of the great Kaids who 
dwelt there, and now I was overjoyed to be visiting 
this far-famed city. Just before they closed the gates 
at sunset, we entered the city, and our caravan joined 
many others in the Suk. And then we were well fed, 
washed, and they brought me sweetmeats and fruits 
to eat, and we children played together. One of the 
elder boys gave me some of his fruit and stared at me 
for a long while, and then said, ‘You will command a 
preat price, Yamena. I hope I shall be sold with you, 
then we shall be happy together.? Then I learnt that 
I was to be sold in the slave market, but I did not know 
then what this implied. 

“The following morning we were led very kindly 
and gently into a courtyard. There were many people 
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seated beneath the pillared alcoves surrounding the 
court. And in the yard there were many men and 
women, some almost too old to move, but many others 
of all ages and of varied hue. Most of them had been 
kept shut up in pens and sheds until the opening of 
the slave market. 

“I had not guessed, until that boy had told me, that 
I was to be sold as a slave in Marrakesh. When I had 
entered the city, passing through those almost endless 
gardens, gay with almond-trees, pomegranate and 
orange groves, I had only thought that I had reached 
my journey’s end in some beautiful garden set for my 
delight by the will of Allah. I had seen the slaves 
who served the tribe from which I had come. I re- 
membered. them, and I did not feel that I had been 
born to be carried, like them, into captivity.” She 
sighed, and as Grant looked at her he felt that in her 
bearing there was something of an aristocracy, some in- 
born, indefinable quality which set her apart from those 
who are the human caravans of the desert. And there 
was a poetry in her expression and simile, one which, 
though it may be the currency of all the East, yet at 
the moments of her tragedy seemed to have coloured 
all that she had seen and felt. 

She gazed at him as he thus reflected, and tilting her 
head on one side asked him simply, “You believe my 
story, O Gateway to Happiness?” and Grant bowed 
his head and smiled a little at the beauty of this quaint 
expression and said to her: 

“Continue,” for in truth because of her bearing, this 
tale of the cruelties which the East inflicts upon its 
women was not like those others which travellers tell, 
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of some raid accompanied by rape and sword-thrusts, 
and of the sale of the loot in a market thereafter. Quite 
clearly whatever the maiden had suffered in her expe- 
rience, all the refinement in her had survived the or- 
deal. Her very presence before him was testimony 
to this fact. 

“There were many wealthy people assembled there,” 
she continued, “waiting to bid, and before the auction 
commenced the dilal offered prayer to Allah the Great, 
the all-wise, the merciful, that he would bestow long 
life on those in the market-place and give them pros- 
perity. I remember I wondered if it could be that 
Allah was willing that I, with those others, should be 
sold as a slave, but I knew, O most excellent, that the 
fate of man is not in his own hands, but in that of Allah, 
and what is decreed that must I suffer gladly. 

“So I was led forth with those others, and more than 
one rich merchant stopped the dilal who was in charge 
of the group which had come with the caravan from 
over the desert and asked him questions about Yamena. 
The people of Marrakesh are not fair skinned like I my- 
self, and I learnt that they were bidding high to pos- 
sess me. Some spoke to me and asked me of my parent- 
age, but as I have told you, O most fortunate, I could 
tell them nothing. 

“TI was among the first to be sold and I wept a little 
when I found myself separated from that boy who had 
played with me. The dilal who had sold me to the 
merchant asked me why I wept, and I told him it was 
because I had been taken from my playmate. He turned 
to the merchant and cried to him that it was not just 
that I should be separated from my companion, and 
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asked him to buy the boy as well. The merchant ex- 
amined him, pinching his muscles, but already another 
had bid high for this strong and handsome youth. But 
encouraged by the dilal the merchant who had pur- 
chased me, at length bought him also. 

“The sale completed, I was taken away to the fandak 
of this merchant and I was well treated. He lived in 
a fine house not far from Marrakesh, spread around 
with rich gardens. He was one of the lords of the 
Moghreb, and perhaps soon, for that obviously had been 
his intention, I should have joined his harem. But 
one day, I think I must have been nearly fifteen years 
old, the boy who had been purchased at the same time 
as I myself, and who worked in the vineyard, came to 
me and told me that there was a great commotion in 
the household of my master, and,” she sighed, “so it 
is sometimes in Morocco. My master had displeased 
the caliph and the boy, who was a favourite with him, 
and intimate, told me that my master had been dis- 
placed from power and riches, and that his household 
was to be sold again in the market-place. 

“So thither I returned, and this time shamed and 
afraid, for my master had been good to me, even as 
you yourself, O most merciful. And then I feared 
what might befall me. I was sold to a merchant who 
did not desire me for himself but in order that I should 
be taken to the lands of the Nazarene, wherein my 
price would be far higher than that of the slave market 
of Marrakesh. I learnt all this afterwards. But I, 
with some other girls, was taken from the beauty of 
Marrakesh, which I had learned to love, and came to 
the African cities of the Nazarenes, whom long before 
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I had learned to hate. There I was kept in confine- 
ment until but a month ago they placed me in one of 
their ships and carried me across the waters. 

“Always shall I hate the Nazarenes,” she said, her 
voice rising with passion. ‘Had they forced me to re- 
main I should have killed myself, but Allah be blessed, 
you have taken me as your own.”” And suddenly she 
jumped from her seat and threw herself at Grant’s feet, 
kissing his hand and weeping. “I will remain with 
my Lord always. That is your wish, is it not, O my 
master? My Lord will not sell me again in the mar- 
kets of Morocco? I shall not return to the land of the 
Nazarene? For,” she continued with conviction, “I 
was not born to slavery, that I feel in my heart and 
bones. Verily the slave of my master, el Malik, my 
King. Tell me,” she implored, “that I may stay with 
my Lord and not again be sent to the land of the Naz- 
arenes?” 

When so generously Grant had saved this girl from 
the clutches of drunken sailors it had not entered his 
mind that within a few hours he would be endowed 
with the mission of a saviour, and with the responsi- 
bility of a young, and as he now realized, lovely girl 
for perhaps an indefinite period. There was something 
about her, however, which compelled his further sym- 
pathy and interest, something which claimed him, al- 
most magnetically, against reason and judgment. 

How said the Sheikh Nefzaoui? “Her cheeks like 
roses, her forehead lily-white, her lips like coral; she 
has teeth like pearls, and breasts like pomegranates. 
Her mouth opens like a ring, her tongue seems en- 
crusted with precious gems: her eyes violet and finely 
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slit, having the languor of slumber and her voice the 
sweetness of sugar. Her flesh is as mellow as butter 
and pure as the diamond.” 

Grant realized, perhaps subconsciously, that the girl 
whom they called Yamena, had stirred him strangely. 
As she reclined at his feet, her physical presence almost 
forgotten as he reflected, he felt that the story which 
she had related to him must have a sequel in which 
he himself would play a part. 

He looked down at the head which rested on his 
knee, and it was bent in submission, her lips still touch- 
ing his hand which was clasped also in her own. Un- 
consciously, perhaps, he tightened his grasp on her 
hand and felt its clasp respond to his own. Yamena 
was but a child, and he would treat her asa child. And 
yet, as she had sat before him telling the story of an 
already full life, it was not as a child that she had 
spoken but as a woman who knew the world and had 
already drunk deeply of the experience of unhappiness. 
Familiar with the customs of Morocco, Yamena, the 
name whose magic sang to him, could remain in her 
réle of body-servant, and pass as such without scarcely 
a comment, at most a jest. 

So he said to her, “For the time being you must act 
as my servant, a boy. You understand?” 

“As my Lord commands,” answered the girl. “And 
by what name shall I be known?” 

“Mansur,” replied Grant, the first name from his 
older Frontier experience which leapt to mind. 

“Mansur?” she questioned. “Conqueror? I have 
no victories.” 

“Maybe,” smiled Grant. ‘Mansur, my slave.” 
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“How long do I remain,” asked the girl, studying 
his face, “in the guise and réle of a boy?” 

“That I cannot tell you,” answered Grant. “Of the 
future I know little, but with me, in whatever role you 
appear, you will be safe.” 

Immersed in the maze of his thoughts, Grant had 
sat for over the hour. His hand dipped again and 
again into the depleting box of gaspers to which al- 
most he might say farewell, while he puffed furiously, 
then idly watched the smoke eddy from the porthole. 
Perhaps he was mad, for if reason, judged by English 
standards, is a test of sanity, then the impetuosity of 
his every act declared him insane. Yet Fate is a bigger 
thing than reason, emotion its master. He had been 
carried by an impulse which he could as little resist as 
the sands the incoming tide. Reason in that network 
of the mind fought for its kingdom, chasing each de- 
fiant question which asked its whys and wherefores, 
chivvying every abstraction which spoke of duty, loyalty 
and love. But in close phalanx these three urged by 
a throbbing heart strode in upon reason, compelling it 
to do their bidding. Reason must shape itself to their 
needs, walk in the pathways of desire. 

So absorbed was Duncan Grant that he had ceased 
to heed the girl who squatted before the cabin door, 
her eyes not for a second deflected from his face seen 
in profile. He turned suddenly, and regarded her. 
Great violet-coloured eyes beneath heavy lashes, like 
shady pools half-hidden by rushes, drew him. She 
tilted her head a little to one side, pursed her lips, 
which then parted in a smile, pearls set in rubies, and 
spoke. 
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“My Lord is troubled. Already my master forgets 
his battles. He sits not as a marabout in peaceful con- 
templation. Is it I, O father of mercy, who troubles 
thee? Since the days in the Marrakeshi garden I am 
but a shadow in the world, a source of displeasure.” 
She sighed. “My master may teach me from his wis- 
dom, then perhaps I might learn to bear part of the 
burden of his mind. I am timid. My Lord will know 
that a child once bitten by a snake fears every rope.” 

Grant regarded her steadily. Reason, wounded by 
love, had withdrawn from battle. He watched the 
tender pathos of the girl’s expression, the gentle heave 
of her breast beneath the boy’s shirt, the slender throat, 
the slim fine limbs, olive arms and trousered legs sway- 
ing to the expression of each little phrase. How de- 
fenceless she seemed, how wholly his, how infinitely 
desirable. Sitting as a Sphinx from the ageless East, 
with what speed she had divined his thoughts and hur- 
ried to pour balm upon his wounds. 

And reason in a fury, gasping and defiant, stood once 
more at the gateway defying love to the death. 

Grant turned his head from her, shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said abruptly: 

“My responsibilities are great. Thou couldst not 
understand difficulty. Let thy mind wander in the 
gardens of Marrakesh.” 

“As my master wills,” replied the girl, lowering 
her eyes. “My reflexions will be of humble matters. 
I am but the dust of my Lord’s feet. Beyond black 
there is no colour. Iam nothing. And I am content.” 

After a moment she raised her eyes again to his face. 
Grant conscious of renewed scrutiny, tossing a smoulder- 
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ing end through the porthole, took another cigarette, 
and rose, gazing out upon the flying spray-flecked seas. 

The limitless horizon towered into the unattainable 
blue of the skies, and the beauty of its emptiness found 
in its centre the image of Yamena. 

Duty smote at reason’s flank. He could not abandon 
now this girl to the iniquity of Tangier, to the sport of 
a Kaid, or to the shuttered walls of a sultan’s harem. 
He had taken, thus far, duty. Responsibility would 
continue. And as duty struck from the side, love, with 
quick rapier thrusts, parried reason’s weakening defence, 
‘piercing every armour. 

None of the women who in his manhood had been 
thrust into his life, or who had crossed his path, had 
compelled him as did this desert maid. Her outline 
more delicately etched than any of those who had 
thronged the halls of his passing world: her texture 
and colour, soft as a silken rug, subtle as the rainbow: 
and the life which lit her face and form, irresistible in 
its charm, an air which played harmonious melody to 
the pulsation of his own heart’s beat. 

Romanticists never tire of telling a cynical world 
that true love is a thing of first sight, instantaneous and 
in its moment supreme. Of all they write of love this 
one thing remains true. Love’s recognition is like a 
thunderclap, a great gong rung in the canopy of the 
skies, dominant, calling with a mighty voice. It was 
this voice vibrating in his mind which conjured before 
his eyes the figure of the girl, Yamena, whose own eyes 
never left the form of the man. 

Love triumphed over reason. He turned again to- 
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wards her, eyes afire, but her glance had fallen, and 
she saw not the love awakened. 

“There is no riddle without its solution,” he said. 

“All is known to Allah the One,” was her reply. 

“Thy fate is in my hands, daughter of Marrakesh, 
and now I have determined it.” 

Her frame quivered as he spoke, and her head sunk 
lower upon her bosom. 

“T will send thee to the care of my uncle.” 

“But!” she exclaimed quickly. “Thine uncle is not 
thee. If I may not minister to my Lord, may Allah 
be pleased that I die.”” She moved quickly across the 
cabin floor, holding passionately to him. 

Then he stooped and raised her, arms around her 
body, looking down into the depths of her eyes. He 
found her face between his hands, kissed each eye as 
a caress, and with love her mouth. Then he held her 
from him, his hands upon her shoulders. 

“Thou and I are already in Paradise. I cannot leave 
thee, O my master. Love has taken root in my heart; 
no one is able to tear it out. If my Lord drives me 
from him I shall surely die. If I die to-morrow there 
is no Paradise like thine and mine.” 

“T will tell thee even the innermost secrets of my 
heart, thou who shalt be a queen among women. 
Listen.” 

He told her then of his mission, of the kingdom 
beyond the Atlas, of trial and difficulty ahead, of work 
and high enterprise. He told her of the trust of Mo- 
hammed el Malik. That he, born an Infidel, should 
carry the sceptre of El Arish. He would entrust her 
to the Jew, Leo Cohen, whose word was ever as his 
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bond, who would conduct her to his uncle’s house. 
There, under his guidance, she would be placed in a 
school, so that in the stature of her wisdom she would 
be taller than all the women in Moghreb. 

And Yamena wept, clinging to him. But after a 
while she said: 

“My Lord has much wisdom. I will do thy bidding, 
and when thou hast accomplished all I will come to 
thy house. I pray only that I may stay beside thee in 
the land of the Faithful.” 

Grant set himself to prepare a letter to his uncle. 
No easy matter this. Even a little deception was nec- 
essary, he thought, to smooth the path of explanation, 
to quiet the inquisition of an aunt. Already he had 
informed his uncle of the death of Abd Allah. Now 
would he send to his uncle’s house for safe keeping 
as her guardian, the daughter of Abd Allah. A little 
deception was necessary, but is there a practitioner in 
medicine who has not utilized the art, as a potion bet- 
ter than medicines? 

“From the wisdom of Sa’di,”” he repeated. “I have 
taught no one the art of the bow who did not in the 
end make me his target.” 

So his uncle would receive this shaft of good intent. 

Grant wrote: 


“Indeed am I committed to strange adventure, yet 
entirely after my own heart. It was perhaps an odd 
circumstance that it was through yourself that I set out 
upon this journey, but now, I am sure, happily, that 
you are to travel a part of the way at least with me. 
The Book of the land to which I go relates that no 
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man may avoid his destiny. It was, therefore, that des- 
tiny which threw into my path the girl whom this letter 
serves as a poor introduction. I ask much of your faith 
in me. In similar circumstances, of which you will 
be told, you could not have done less than I.” 


He poised his pen, hesitating. 
“Responsibility remains mine.” Then deliberately 
he wrote: 


“This girl named Yamena is the daughter of Abd 
Allah Meludi. She is simple, speaks only Arabic, her 
faith Mohammedan. She knows only the ways of the 
desert. It would, I feel sure, have been the wish of 
this man, certainly it is my own, that she be educated 
even as he was himself. Ample means have been placed 
at my disposal for this purpose. She cannot yet, I feel, 
return to her own country. I beg you, therefore, to 
play a further part in this venture. Receive this girl: 
have her educated well, safeguarded, and when she 
has been tutored at some chosen college, and has ac- 
quired a wider wisdom of mankind she will be able 
to choose whether she will return to the land of her 
father, or follow some other vocation.” 


Then followed a description of Yamena, of the plan 
for her journey to England with Leo Cohen, and de- 
tails regarding correspondence and report. 


“You will find that she is of culture, possessing wit, 
responsive to kindness, as I have found her. This is 
a strange request, but this is also a strange adventure 
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into a strange land. Your faith in me, for which al- 
ways I am grateful, may perhaps relieve you of an em- 
barrassment. 

“Though of deeper pigmentation than are the people 
of our own race, you, an eye specialist, will know that 
such success as I achieved in India was born of blind- 
ness to colour. So I speak in the metaphor of an uncle’s 
profession. 

“TI know that you will find in this lady merit, even 
as I have found it myself, and I commend her to your 
keeping.” 


He looked again at Yamena saying, “Thou art 
the daughter of Abd Allah Meludi, my friend from 
Moghreb, who died but a week ago in the land of the 
Infidel.” 

“T do not know,” she replied uncertainly. ‘Who 
is Abd Allah Meludi?” 

He told her all that he knew and of his plan. 

“T understand. If it is thy will I am content. When 
I have learnt wisdom may I return to thee?” 

“No man ever acquires wisdom,” he parried, smil- 
ing at her. 

“But a woman?” she enquired. ‘That is but to un- 
derstand a man.” 

He laughed, drawing her to him. “Habibi, my be- 
loved, the destiny of man is written. Allah alone can 
decide.” 

Perhaps the impulse of a woman and the desire of 
a man, however the latter may be repressed, finds its 
source in the paradise of Allah. For love is the source 
of life. The reason of Colonel Grant’s experience may 
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certainly have advised him, as the only way leading 
from embarrassment and difficulty, to send this maiden 
to the home of his uncle. But the maiden willed it 
otherwise. | 

Unseen by any, as the ship rode at anchor in the 
port of Mogador, under cover of darkness she slipped 
into the silken waters and noiselessly swam to the shore. 
Dawn found a youth watching the vessel in the har- 
bour, and to it, during the night had been added others, 
which now lay close together, awaiting the pleasure 
of French authority to disembark the cargo. This boy, 
bathed by the invading sunshine, waited and watched 
until she observed the figure of her master leaving the 
vessel. He communed with Leo Cohen, the Jew, he 
of the despised race which relates East and West in 
the customs of their commerce. She followed them 
at a distance as they proceeded to the various bureaux, 
at which the formality, aided by much documentation, 
of permission to discharge the ships was carried out. 
And when the permits were in order and the Authori- 
ties had been adequately satisfied, she observed her 
master with the Jew return to the quayside to super- 
vise the work of unloading. 

Considering the bulk and weight of bales and cases, 
this was most speedily accomplished. But no machin- 
ery yet devised for the unloading of ships has yet 
equalled the immense strength of the back and shoul- 
ders of the negroid races who in the ports of Northern 
Africa, with melody on their lips, are the engines for 
this task. Well before sundown every case and every 
bale had been deposited on the quay, taken from the 
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bowels of six vessels out of the ports of Marseilles, 
Barcelona, Liverpool, and Lisbon. 

And no sooner was this task completed than Yamena, 
the girl attired as a youth, observed three men in that 
Jast earnest conversation which precedes a departure, 
where some will be left and others will sail across the 
seas. The men separated, Leo Cohen on board the 
vessel bound for Marseilles, accompanied by Yusseim 
Hassim, shipowner and trader, while her Lord, stand- 
ing beside the piles of merchandise with its army of 
camels and drovers, whom the Jew had marshalled 
to his service, remained alone in contemplation of the 
vessels as they left the port. 

Yamena waited, hiding among the bales until the 
vessels were far out at sea. The man whom she was 
watching turned, a little heavily, she thought, as if 
care and responsibility weighed heavily on his shoul- 
ders. For now she knew he was alone. But as he sur- 
veyed the immediate task which lay to his mind and 
hand, he shrugged his shoulders as if to shake off the 
burden, and with a new buoyancy in his step began to 
move among the bales, mentally organizing them into 
camel-loads. 

As he approached, Yamena rose from her hiding- 
place. “It is the will of Allah,” she said to him. “I 
have remained to be of service to my master.” 

He met her with surprise, then anger momentarily 
swept him, but his eyes softened to her greeting. “It 
is the will of Allah,” he echoed. “Thou shalt remain 
my slave.” 

He turned from her abruptly; and before nightfall 
the loads had been organized for the khoorgs, those 
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great saddle-bags of the desert. The girbas had been 
filled with water for the journey, the jaafas well sup- 
plied with provisions. The camel route from the port 
to Marrakesh is four to five days’ journey. A swift 
rider, mounted upon the pale fawn Berberin camel of 
the chase may, hard pressed, accomplish the journey. 
in two days. But a heavily laden caravan leaving 
Mogador at dawn will not enter the great city of Mar- 
rakesh the Red until sunset on the fifth day. Each 
night it must rest within the gates of some village of 
the plains, camels and drovers safe within the fandak, 
or encamped outside its walls within the zareba made 
for travellers, with the guardianship of which the vil- 
lagers, for the smallest money, with their lives are en- 
trusted during the danger of the night. 

Allah had decided that upon his course into the un- 
known Yamena the slave should accompany him. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE UNCONQUERABLE 


MAN of little courage may hesitate as he steps 
from the decks of some vessel entering the har- 
bours of Mogador or Tunis before he commits himself 
to the desert. Although as far as the slopes of the At- 
las Mountains great roads have been projected, there 
lurks ever a msyterious influence which seems to make 
the red sands beyond the palm groves quiver and vi- 
brate with a nameless fear. 

The Bedouin is aware of the djinoon, those evil 
spirits which haunt the mountains. To the European 
wayfarer it is the memory of ten thousand tribesmen 
who have charged down the slopes to Paradise, and 
whose bones still lie white among the blood-red rocks, 
which strangely haunts him as he steps ashore in Africa. 
And if those mountains, beckoning with white fingers, 
snow-capped, ethereal in their loveliness, detached from 
the horizon yet lost in the sunlight of the skies, are so 
wholly compelling they are also a repellent fortress 
guarding the secrets, the unknown, untried forces of 
the desert. Beyond the Atlas is the land of the free, 
a wilderness lit up by scattered oases and encampments, 
inhabited by caravans and the dwellers in tents, by slim 
and wiry men who know no fear other than the djinoon, 
and to whom death is but the entry into Paradise. 

The Legion of the French Colonial Infantry, élite 
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among the world’s warriors, may give to the traveller 
good heart as he sets out on the road. So long as he 
remains in the towns of their garrison, and does not 
penetrate beyond their posts, he is as secure as when 
treading the boulevards of Paris, and far more so than 
on the quayside of Marseilles. But once the traveller 
has passed beyond the block-houses of the French posts 
and the rifle range of Algerian sharp-shooters, then the 
voyager casts his fate upon the threshold of danger 
and leaves it to the fierce mercy of those who know no 
law other than the Koran. 

And Duncan Grant, a white man, child of an Infidel, 
albeit that he held the sceptre of a king, reflecting on 
these things, knew that his journey would take him 
far beyond the protection of the Lyautey tradition, 
farther than the longest reach of European bribe, into 
the very heart of a land in which man’s merit is judged 
by his courage, and by the quality of his Faith, and not 
least by his love. But love is tender, a thing hard to 
be known. 

Though a tale might be told that his heart beat with 
those of a myriad people whose habitations stretched 
from the Himalayas to the Atlas, he feared that this 
fierce gamble which he played, at the whim of an out- 
law, however attractive a personality, would leave his 
flesh as the pickings of vultures and his bones to mock 
the skies. 

If, therefore, the traveller halts before he mingles 
with the crowds in the suk, and will rather entrust him- 
self to some guide armed with letters of recommenda- 
tion, this voyager, who was named el Malik, King, 
looked upwards to the hypnotic hills with almost dread 
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in his heart. It was not too late to return to the ways 
of Western civilization. He felt that once behind him 
he had left the tricouleur of France and had entered 
the land of the free, then no other destiny lay before 
him than that of the Paradise of all Moghreb. The 
tribesmen of El Arish, whose life and fortune lay in 
his hands, were but a speck on that ocean of humanity, 
and a tribe amidst tribes, one standing almost alone 
among many which had been bent, and one which bowed 
not the neck before the Spanish and the French, and 
paid no tribute to the Czsars of modern Africa, the 
Kaids Glawi and Gundafi. 

Grant may yet have hesitated before he took the 
road to Marrakesh. Even in this great city, a world’s 
outpost, to the south of which no Infidel may travel 
and no other man alone, Grant might still have passed 
his trust to another, evading unknown risks, venturing 
not the perils of the mountains. Though in Mogador 
bay he might still have defied the claims of the Atlas, 
Red Marrakesh only tightened the thongs which bound 
his will. As its rose-tinted doves cooed in his ears 
that thing so hard to be known, yet when it is heard 
so irresistible, the message of love summoned him. 

A day and night in Marrakesh exulted him with the 
tinkling burden of its song. The mountains which 
look down upon the minarets, from which at sunset the 
muezzin called the Faithful to prayer, repeated to him 
endlessly, as they had done during all the journey on 
the road, that it is written that men shall struggle and 
suffer woes, and no creature of flesh hath power to 
thwart providence. And from his wisdom he knew 
that man cannot abandon his beloved friends. There 
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had been no friendships so sweet as those among the 
hillmen beyond Khyber. 

And here in Marrakesh were the repetitions, repro- 
ductions, reincarnations of the bodies and souls of Afridi 
boys at whose head he had rode. The markets throbbed 
with their spirit. Each olive skin which pressed against 
him in the throng, with its finely chiselled features, 
looked at him from big black eyes, as it seemed to wel- 
come him. The song of a myriad birds chanted his 
praise, while the sunlight upon the red rocks of the At- 
las was a mirror in which he seemed to see his own 
form. It would be false and treacherous to retreat. 
What is worse than a tardy-going man, what than a 
man in the fight shirking, affrighted, and thinking of 
death? In what is a cowardly man better than a pariah 
fleeing from the gatepost? Indeed it is better to get 
honour than all goods! 

Though on the morrow, or the next day, or the next, 
he might fall a victim to the curved dagger, and his 
bones grow white on the slopes of the hills, with the 
gift of freedom, at least for one hour he would be free. 
To the call of the mountains, at least would he answer. 

Almost as he stood in the throng, his ears dinned by 
the cries of merchants and the dilals, those persuasive 
auctioneers of the East, his eyes hot with the kaleido- 
scope of colour, his tongue parched so that he stopped 
a passing water-seller, he felt the blood surging within 
him, in kinship with these peoples, whose origin is lost 
in the mysteries of time, who were grown from a com- 
mon seed, in face and form so like himself. If a king- 
dom had been committed to his care, then in truth it 
was because out from the world of these peoples, the 
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whole earth had been searched. That through love’s 
realization he might himself carry forward the truth 
which abides in these people, so that history should not 
be unmade to make room for the destinies of Moghreb. 

The triumph of his own earlier understanding had 
been that he measured man as his equal. And this, too, 
has been the brightest jewel in the crown of a Repub- 
lican France that its colonial servants are at one in heart 
and sympathy, equals in a task which embroiders only, 
does not seek to remake, the customs of Northern 
Africa. 

So with his eyes set upon the hills, the man from the 
West who loved the East commended his life into the 
hands of Allah, and irrevocably took up the threads of 
life where it had been broken and tied them firmly to 
those of his new destiny. 

In all history there have been few triumphs like those 
of modern France. Bloody and weary before Verdun, 
tottering, the Republic under the leadership of Marshal 
Foch and her ministers arose to victory. In the eight- 
eenth century France had hesitated between a con- 
tinental and a colonial policy. Crushed at the hands 
of Germany in the Europe of 1871, her ministers ignor- 
ing insults and injustice, had turned their eyes on 
African expansion. Thwarted by Britain at Fashoda 
and by Spain at Tangier, the Republic met again its 
ancient foe, Germany, at Agadir. 

A battle of diplomacy was fought. Here the Kaiser 
was humiliated, and Britain pacified, and France 
strengthened her Empire in Northern Africa, uniting 
Algeria with the Congo, the Sahara and the French 
Sudan. 
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Arising from bloody battlefields, stretching from 
Flanders to the Argonne, France refound her soul and 
destiny. While Britain with an empire held by the 
sword was paralysed by the demands of her peoples, 
France rebuilt the fabric of an industrial life. While 
Britain subsidized its idle hands, France with reparation 
money modernized her roads and railways. While the 
Allies tinkered with the abstraction of national relation- 
ship, France, a realist ever, held Germany by the throat. 
Her European boundaries expanded beyond all earlier 
hope. The Republic turned its attentions to Colonial 
development. While India rocked in revolution the 
sultans of Morocco were féted in Paris, and French 
ministers were received in Oriental splendour by the 
chieftains of the desert. 

It has been said that Africa begins in the Pyrenees, 
as evidence to the truth of which abide the mosaics of 
the Alhambra. And the French, whose land skirts the 
fair seaboard of the Mediterranean, possess a heart 
already half-attuned to the vagaries of religion, morals, 
and social laws of those who dwell across the water. 
Perhaps this is the secret of French colonizing genius, 
perhaps that of failure of a Nordic people to hold an 
Asiatic Empire. 

“Fast is East . . .” cry the Englishmen who bear 
the white man’s burden, pursuing the purist path in 
deliberate misunderstanding. A Curzon may have been 
the Viceroy supreme, wielding the sword. But it was 
a Jew, Eastern in origin, Western in the practice of his 
attainments, who was sent to weld the prejudices of 
the British Raj, unattainable caste, with the rising 
clamour of all the castes of Indian democracy. 
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The French have marched and motored into the 
deserts, Infidels, yet understanding. Lest there be mis- 
conception be it understood that the men of Moghreb 
are free men. France, well equipped for the task, firm 
and freed from the tangles of Europe, strode into 
Africa. But French expansion was buttressed by the 
Atlas Mountains, an obstacle more formidable than the 
Rhine. And behind the mountains it was held by sun- 
bleached sands and the Bedouin harkas, who swept 
their ever-sifting surface. The Atlas were held by men 
whose every drop of blood was dedicated to resist an 
Infidel invasion. 

As the commander of the natural fortress of the Atlas 
would Duncan Grant go, the skilled organizer of de- 
fence, to be fated as a victorious Roberts at Kandahar, 
a Kitchener at Khartoum, Ponape an inglorious Stoessel 
at Port Arthur. 

The idle gossip of the Friedrich Strasse and the Quai 
d’Orsay might suggest that Lawrence it was who har- 
ried Ammanullah in Afghanistan, a diversion to keep 
wide the gap between the ventures of the Soviets and 
the established rule of the British Raj. Let them tattle. 
None could even hint that the leader of Afridi sowars 
commanded the scattered tribes behind the Atlas. 

No news of the death of Mohammed el Malik had 
been sent to the tribes of Beled es Sba. They would 
expect his return. Even if his fate were known, the 
tribesmen, so astute, would not broadcast its news so 
that their enemies might rejoice. 

The man who planned in Marrakesh, to whom was 
entrusted the mission of a king, would enter into his 
kingdom as Mohammed el Malik himself. He deter- 
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mined that he would place the fate of leadership in the 
hands of the tribes rather than seek to make himself 
the master of a moment. He would venture towards 
the mountains accompanied by such an escort as befitted 
aking. His runners, the r’kass of the desert, would go 
in front to make safe his passage through the passes, to 
declare to all men that Mohammed el Malik returned 
from his quest. Only in El Arish, before the gathering 
of the sheikhs, would he inform the tribes that Mo- 
hammed el Malik had found his destiny with Allah 
and had appointed him to reign in his stead. 

Before the setting of the sun, at the hour appointed 
for the sale of slaves, Grant attended the market, to 
purchase body-servants and an escort from those who 
sold themselves as soldiers to sultans and kaids who 
must make journeys in the land. 

The body-servant of the sheikh is his ear and eye 
when he sleeps, his tongue to spread a rumour, his coun- 
sellor, confidant, and friend. He must be young, so 
that his beauty will please, and in his innocence of a 
world’s affairs seek always the guidance of his master. 
In the market of Marrakesh Grant sought such a one. 
Casting his glance over the youths, who were parading 
before the wealthy ones who had come to bid for 
dancing-boys for their establishments and maidens for 
their harems, he perceived one whose form and counte- 
nance, beyond all others, pleased him. A rich merchant 
from the interior had already bid high for the youth. 
Grant was determined no matter how high the price, to 
have this one, and he called to the dilal conducting the 
sale, saying that he himself would have the boy and 
was ready to bid any price beyond that of the merchant. 
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The youth looked up at him and smiled with pleasure, 
a glance penetrating and insistent. The merchant 
scowled, and bid again. The dilal with pleasure turned 
again to Grant. “Allah is good,” he cried. “And the 
boy is handsome. He commands even a higher price.” 
The boy glanced again at Duncan who raised again 
the price. 

“T cannot compete with robbers,” roared the mer- 
chant with good humour. “Take the boy, O master 
of persistence,” and the youth ran towards him, to kiss 
the foot of his djeballah. 

“What is thy name?” he enquired. 

“They call me Hasan M’Barak. Hasan I am. 
M’Barak, a slave, I have become. My Lord is not 
from Moghreb?” 

“QO thou child of wisdom,” replied Grant. “How 
knowest thou this?” 

“Even by thy face,” he said, ‘and by thy victory over 
the merchant. There are many boys in Moghreb. No 
man pays the ransom of a king for such as thy servant. 
I knew thou wouldst buy me, for so I had determined.” 

“Does a slave determine who buys and sells in the 
market of Marrakesh? Does a slave name his own price 
and ordain that a stranger shall outbid a merchant?” 

The boy bowed his head with shame. “I desire to 
serve thee, O my Lord,” he said, “and thou desirest 
me. Would not Allah have favoured the market? Am 
I not thine because he willed it so? I know no land 
of my people, no home but with thee. Whither goest 
thou, O Master?” 

“To the mountains of Mohammed el Malik,” replied 
Grant in his ear. 
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“I am not fearful,” said the boy. 

‘Thou shalt serve Mohammed el Malik even as thou 
servest myself.” 

“T am obedient to thy will.” 

Before the sun rose the caravan was astir, camels 
laden, the runners sent ahead, the guards posted as 
outriders on the flanks and in the van of the caravan, 
at the centre of which rode Duncan with Hasan, the 
slave, as his ears and eyes. Behind, Yamena veiled as 
a woman, rode now in the caravan. And as they rode 
together he told the lad that he himself would rule in 
the Atlas, that the boy was chosen to be the servant of 
a king. And in that hour Hasan became not only 
servant, but confidant and friend. 

“T name thee, O my master, the Eagle of the Atlas,” 
he said from the depths of silent reflexion. 

The approach to E] Arish is by way of a series of 
high passes and narrow tracks, held and watched both 
day and night by the tribesmen who guard the secrets 
of the city and its plains. No traveller, rich or poor, 
Infidel, or the most devout servant of the Prophet, 
dares enter even the gateway to this rock-cloistered 
Capital. A human portcullis has held the gate for 
countless generations for the House of Mohammed el 
Malik. Two or three times a year caravans go out 
from El Arish bearing merchandise, the industry of a 
season, to the markets of Marrakesh and to those of 
the world. But no one may venture into the pass 
except by the will of the sheikhs of El Arish. The 
custodians of the passes halt the wayfarer and the cara- 
van, enquire his name and business, and then, with 
greater speed than any telegraph, cry from peak to 
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peak, until backwards again from pinnacle to pinnacle 
comes a reply from the tents of El Arish. If the trav- 
eller is favoured he will be escorted through the moun- 
tain passes. If his presence is unwelcome, then, unless 
his escort 1s strong, his goods will be taken, and his body 
left as the pickings for vultures. 

The foremost runner, bearing in his hand the silver 
insignia of Mohammed el Malik himself, was received 
by the wardens of the mountains who had ieseied from 
their rocky posts the approach of the caravan. And 
one, with the regal bearing of a sheikh, came down into 
the valley to pay his homage to the returning king. 
Grant had screened his face with the burnous, and held 
out his hand upon which gleamed the ring of Mo- 
hammed el Malik, and the warrior chief kissed his 
hand. 

The cry was taken up from the mountain-top. “Our 
Lord returns,” and escorted by warriors, who crowned 
the hill-tops, the caravan went on to the city of El 
Arish. 

The caravan, some forty camels, their backs and 
flanks piled and hung with merchandise, descended 
from the pass to the green pastures which lay before 
the tented city. In front rode Mohammed el Malik, 
head cowled in his burnous. Veiled women welcomed 
him with a shrill ululation produced by the soft palate. 
“Yoo, yoo,” they cried. And the children ran forth to 
greet him, while the older men, more soberly, stood at 
the doorways of their houses, bowing their salaams. 

“The King comes in mourning,” said one. “See his 
face is hidden from Sid el Arish.” 

“There can be no sadness,” said another shrewdly, 
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“with so much merchandise. Twenty camels laden so 
that their footsteps sink deeply in the sand. Why 
should a king mourn?” 

“Perhaps,” said another, “‘it is for the child of whom 
our Lord never speaks, that one who is remembered by 
us who are older. A son killed by the Infidel, a little 
daughter, Allah knows.” He opened his hands ex- 
pressively to the skies. “Maybe the Lord dares not 
look again with fresh eyes on El Arish lest a thought 
smite him that there remains no one 1n the King’s house 
to welcome him.” 

As the caravan drew near the elders came out to meet 
it, hadjis and sheikhs, kaids and mullahs. To their 
obeisance Grant gave that greeting universal in the 
East. “Salamoune aleckoumi Esseleme, ekhwan. Peace 
be unto you, brothers.” 

The camels were drawn up upon a clearing on the 
outskirts of the town, and with loud exhortations were 
forced to bend the knee, while they sneered their dis- 
approval. And when the camels had been unladen 
Grant enquired of one for his own tents. 

“The King,” they whispered anxiously, among them- 
selves, “is distraught. Even he does not remember the 
tents of FE] Arish,” and they led him veiled to the tent 
in which had lived Mohammed el Malik. 

_ To Hasan he said, “At noon I will welcome the 
sheikhs. See that they are summoned.” And he retired 
to compose himself while he considered what message 
he would give as he unveiled himself before their eyes. 

Such merchandise as each crate and bale revealed had 
not hitherto been seen in El] Arish, agricultural ma- 
chinery awaiting assembly by experts, machine guns, 
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heavy engines, and loads unfamiliar to those who chat- 
tered as they revealed each invention. Here indeed 
were machines which might make the heart of man 
glad, so novel and intricate did they appear. And the 
chieftains awaited with a new excitement the mysteries 
which might be explained to them by their King 
returned from the West. 

At noon, while the sheikhs gathered in the meeting 
tent, Grant remained in his own apartments and then 
appeared before them still covered with the robe of 
. Mohammed el Malik. 

A chieftain of immense size and proportion, most 
prosperous son of the desert, rose to offer the formal 
greeting of the sheikhs, ending his peroration with a 
question. ‘Why is the Gateway cloaked with mourn- 
ing that we may not see the light which issues from its 
portals?” 

“This is a day of grief,” replied Grant, and before 
he could continue the speech which he had prepared 
there leapt to his feet a great warrior, his eyes blazing 
with ferocity, the black tufted beard which clothed his 
face serving to accentuate the passion which spoke from 
mouth and eye. 

‘“What voice is this which speaks to us?” he cried to 
the assembly. ‘This is not the speech of our Lord 
Mohammed el Malik, but of another.” 

Grant held up his hand for silence. 

The speaker continued. “These are neither my 
Lord’s accents nor is his the hand which I have kissed. 
What lies behind the burnous which screens the Mas- 
ter? What mystery is this that in Ulema we may not 
know its secrets? I vowed my loyalty to our Lord, 
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Mohammed el Malik, chosen by Allah the One. I give 
my allegiance to no other man. Who stands before us 
cloaked, speaking in a tongue which is not that of 
Moghreb? Who commands our silence in the name of 
Mohammed el Malik?” 

Grant drew back the burnous which covered his face, 
and looked upon the astonished assembly. If he failed 
in this moment, then that failure sealed the end of his 
trust and mission, the destruction of the kingdom, his 
bones a feast for crows and vultures. 

“We have been tricked,” cried Djilali Khemira, the 
black-bearded warrior who had uttered the challenge. 

“Not so,” exclaimed Mahboub Azza, whose family 
stood next in succession. “Who may divine the ways 
of our Master? See, this stranger bears the ring of 
Mohammed el Malik.” 

‘What tale hast thou to tell, O bearer of rings, O 
keeper of secrets?’ enquired the sarcastic Khemira, his 
anger abating. 

Grant standing erect, met the scrutiny of their gaze 
unflinching, and again raised his hand for silence. He 
told them first of the great purchases of arms and muni- 
tions with which to make defence against the intrusions 
of the Infidel. The firstfruits were already laid in El 
Arish. He told them of the machinery and implements 
which had been consigned to make more fruitful the 
soil, easier its tillage. He spoke of irrigation schemes, 
of the development of communications, and he told 
them, too, of new strategies and tactics for the defence 
of plain and mountain. 

Though his tongue was unfamiliar, they murmured 
their approval. Had they not seen with their own eyes 
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the examples of which he spoke, engines with which he 
was familiar, new technique which he understood? Was 
not this man, at least, an equal in their midst, one with 
whom they might fruitfully discuss fresh projects of 
deliverance, new schemes for prosperity? These men, 
whose ears were untutored to the pure Arabic, who 
spoke the dialects of the desert, listened alertly to every 
word which fell from the lips of the stranger. 

And then he told them of the death of Mohammed 
el Malik, and of the trust which had been committed 
to his charge. 

““We may not mourn,” he said, “for such would give 
fresh courage to our enemies. They would destroy the 
kingdom which our Lord has founded.” 

“‘What matters that?” argued Djilali Khemira, “I 
ride the deserts. El Arish is but a straw in the sheaf 
of Moghreb. If once I failed to pluck the ear and was 
myself bound by Mohammed el Malik, now that the 
binder has gone, what need for me, known as the Ever 
Victorious, to remain. I have no Master but Mo- 
hammed el Malik. Allah the One has taken my Lord 
to Paradise. I have no master. These,” he said, sweep- 
ing his hand above those gathered in the assembly, 
“have ofttimes ridden against me. Their caravans are 
my food, their camels and crops the booty of my horse- 
men, their women fit for our tents and houses.” The 
others murmured against him. “I, the Ever Victorious, 
bear thee no allegiance. Thy wisdom its not mightier 
than my sword. Thy veil hides not thy weakness,” he 
said, puffing himself with pride. “Thy strength 1s 
untried in Beled es Sba.” 

Grant noted that the sympathy of the assembly was 
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against the speaker and flowing towards himself. Now, 


therefore, was the moment to show his boldness. 

“Thou art called Ever Victorious, O father of vanity! 
Where, forsooth, have thy victories been won? The 
sheaf of Moghreb is as a straw in the granaries of peo- 
ples. There are tales concerning the chosen of our 
Lord Mohammed el Malik which are spoken in every 
market-place. Have thy victories been sung in Mecca? 
There my name is known. Do the tribesmen of the 
Ind repeat thy victories to the children at their knee? 
Nay, O father of vanity. But I have ridden at their 
head. Do men sing thy praises equally in Omdurman 
and Marrakesh? Nay, O master of pride. But thou 
and thy children have heard the tales of one chosen of 
my Lord.” 

The speaker advanced towards Djilali Khemira. 

“If thou wouldst go forth, I bid thee go. My vic- 
tories are those of love and peace, and I am unconquer- 
able. There are swords other than thine in El Arish. 
A child may raid our caravans and burn our tents while 
men hold the passes against the Infidel. Go thy way, 
O robber of caravans, O disturber of the Faithful. We 
of El Arish have no need of a sword wielded one day 
for its children, on the morrow, upon the side of the 
Infidel to stab us in the back. Go hence with thy vic- 
tories. I am as yet unconquered.” 

The assembly received so bold a challenge in silence, 
casting its glance upon the warrior whom they feared. 

“Thou hast boldly spoken, O subject of tales. I 
stand with El Arish against the Infidel. For the rest 
I stand alone.” 
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Djilali Khemira strode forth from the assembly, 
leaving those others to pursue the discourse. 

“Now,” said Grant, “if there is another who so easily 
will betray the trust of my Lord let him go forth and 
join this mountain of pride, this winner of victories, 
this man who fears to make trial with engines which 
alone may defeat the Infidel.” 

They gathered more closely to him, each in turn 
kissing the ring upon his finger, swearing allegiance by 
the Prophet, extending to him the kingdom of Mo- 
hammed el Malik. 

The jealousy of power, from which no man is wholly 
free, indeed it is the very incentive to ambition, swayed 
the chieftains from one policy to another. They were 
not fearful of this man as they had feared Mohammed 
el Malik. They had yet to test his leadership, to learn 
his wisdom. The sheikhs gave him support, not because 
they loved him, or because they feared him, but because 
they loved not each other, and each man feared his 
neighbour. They supported him, because there was no 
other choice, and Grant bent himself to win their con- 
fidence and approval. Not least was this achieved 
through his expert knowledge of modern engines of 
war. In a land where the sword rules, he who can 
wield it best will ever be the ruler. The chieftains dis- 
covered among their young men a growing admiration 
for the skill of this warrior who showed them new ways 
of destroying targets and a fresh cunning in the tactics 
of luring an enemy to destruction. . And the tribesmen 
rallied to him because there was none other to put in 
his place. The strength of unity would be needed, for 
the French clamoured always more insistently at the 
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mountain gate. And if this man could teach them new 
arts of defence, then his leadership was a thing 
acceptable. 

The mullahs doubted long, and held anxious consul- 
tations. But when the Ulema, that all-powerful cabinet 
of the Mohammedan world, the source of whose deci- 
sions 1s unknown, whose meetings are kept secret, pro- 
Claimed that the appointed of Mohammed el Malik 
ruled in the Atlas, then the chieftains gathered behind 
him in support of his policies. 

Only Djilali Khemira roamed the desert aloof with 
his tribesmen. 


A man lay alone among the red sand-hills overlook- 
ing the minarets of El Arish. His deep-brown skin 
was naked. Entwined around his loins was a dark-red 
turban, the man equipped for blood-letting. Fierce 
hatred gleamed from his eyes, but in Morocco a man 
may nurse his hate for half a century. It is a land of 
eternal patience. Revenge may live with him till he 
dies, for is not all fate in the hands of Allah? But 
greed and avarice may impel a man to make an oppor- 
tunity. For months, for days and nights, he may skirt 
the tents of his adversary, like a jackal waiting to snap. 
Perhaps opportunity may never come his way, then will 
he nurse his hatred and mutter curses which come as 
readily to his lips as do the praises and compliments of 
the Koran. 

The man felt his knife’s edge, the only weapon which 
he carried. Again and again, as he watched, he passed 
his forefinger down the blade, then gripped its curved 
handle in his fingers. It was a knife fashioned for cut- 
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ting, keen as a razor. He knew how to handle this 
blade. It cut deep, always the throat, so that no sound 
came from its victim. | 

The sun sank behind the hills, holding the landscape 
in translucent twilight. The lights of El Arish flickered 
before his gaze, some moving, others dimmed by the 
covering of tents. The afterglow faded, remained only 
the lanterns of the night, stars in the blackness of the 
firmament, and no moon. The man moved forward 
swiftly and silently, bare-footed, the gleam of his knife 
covered by the loin-cloth in which it was thrust. No 
dog heard Djilali Khemira when he walked by night, 
the lust of blood in his heart, revenge burning his soul. 

This king of Western notions, with heart of ice, who 
showed his feelings to the world even less than the 
custom of Moghreb, whose blue eyes were like flint, 
and who laughed at the victories of the Ever Victorious, 
should end his days in the vacant tents of El Arish. The 
sheikhs and hadjis who bowed themselves before him 
should make obeisance before himself, the true son of 
the desert, or have their heads stuck upon the gatepost. 
There was no heir to the kingdom of Mohammed el 
Malik, and this king defied the Prophet, had perfected 
but half his religion. He remained unwed; no woman 
of the tribe graced his couch. The holy city of El 
Arish, excelling in mystery and romance, should declare 
a new mystery to the peoples of the deserts, its king 
murdered by night by a hand unseen; and then its 
romance restored by tents alive with women, a wedding 
and a feast. Could Djilali Khemira not take to himself 
as wife, Zobidah, the marigold, daughter of Abd el 
Kader, well named the Slave of the Powerful, uniting 
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by this bond the mountains of the Atlas with the deserts 
and the plains? Who could resist him once the King 
was dead? 

He crept forward swiftly and lay beside the zareba, 
waiting and watching. Then, as a snake, his body 
slipped through its thorns, untouched, noiselessly, and 
he was within the city. He clove to the ground, sinews 
and muscles taut, toes and fingers depressed into its 
surface, making of the soil rungs from each of which 
he climbed closer towards the King’s tent. Figures 
flitted among the tents, crossing and recrossing its 
lights. He waited. 

Moroccan nights are late. The people of Moghreb 
sleep in the noonday heat, sit long over their feasting, 
song and music, in the telling of tales, until weariness, 
and the love of women draws them to the couch of ease. 
The lights went out one by one, that of the King still 
prevailed. He moved closer to the tent, before which 
a sentinel paced. The back was unprotected, the duties 
of the sentry a formality, the guard upon a doorway. 
Khemira crept close under the folds of the tent, secret- 
ing his body beneath the camel-skins which matched his 
own in the gloom. He lay still, waiting. 

The slaves of the King slept. He heard their deep 
breathing from surrounding tents. He was within the 
courtyard made by the three sides on which they were 
set. No man would cross that courtyard during the 
hours of night. The light in the King’s tent went out. 
He heard the body laid out upon an angerib. He 
judged its distance from him, appraised its elevation, 
felt again with his forefinger the blade of the knife, 
began imperceptibly, millimetre by millimetre, as a cat, 
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to move his body so that it faced the lower folds of the 
tent. He made no sound. He inserted his finger 
beneath the tent folds, slowly raised them, then slipped 
forward, as mercury propelled upon a polished table. 
His head was within the tent. He waited. 

The sleeper slept not. Khemira knew that, although 
unseen, by a turn which the recumbent figure had made 
towards him. As he watched, many, many minutes, 
the quicker breathing of the man upon the couch de- 
clined to the slower inhalations of a man asleep. The 
interior of the tent was obscured in deepest blackness. 
A curtain hung before its entrance. Beyond, Khemira 
could hear the soft padding of the sentinel as he paced 
before the door. Nothing else stirred, no man moved. 
He alone was alive to the intent, and now almost within 
striking distance. He listened. The breathing of the 
sleeper was regular. Yet Khemira wondered if this 
leopard, of whom reputation said he never slept, was 
now a fox of the night, his eyes, those brilliant blue 
orbits, so unnatural, the eyes of Shaitan himself, did 
not pierce the impenetrable darkness and light up his 
own face and shape. He cursed within his soul, and 
drew his knife from the turban folds, slowly extending 
his right arm until the blade, covered by his wrist, lay 
before him. He drew himself a little further within 
the tent, the skins slipping over his torso, as soft sweat 
might drop over its curves. Slowly he gathered his 
right leg under him, its knee pressed against his chest, 
then extended the fingers of his left hand, lightly 
touching the rugs which covered the floor, perfecting 
his balance for one swift leap which would encompass 
the distance between himself and the throat upon the 
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pillows. He tightened his grip upon the knife. He 
measured with his mind the distance between the blade 
and the sound of breath which, with one cut, he would 
exterminate for ever. Then he braced himself for 
the leap. 

From the darkness suddenly there shone a beam of 
pure white light full upon him, and from its deep 
recesses a voice, tinged with mirth, whispered to him, 
“O Khemira, dost thou not know that a king sleeps not 
by night except with one eye open, that in their turn 
he must be lion, fox and eagle? Did not thy wisdom 
warn thee that when a sentinel paces only before my 
door, then am I always awake?” He laughed quietly. 

Khemira, transfixed by the beam of light produced 
by an electric torch, remained silent, his wit wondering 
whether to join battle or escape into the night. 

‘We may talk of victories together, thou Ever Vic- 
torious,” continued the speaker from the darkness. 
“Now that thou hast approached thy King in the hu- 
mility of nakedness he will summon the elders from 
their tents, that they may witness how great is thine 
obeisance. Lay thy dagger at the foot of the Most 
Merciful, and bow the neck before thy King.” The 
scourge of the desert hesitated. ‘Must I call the sen- 
tinel to spit thee,”? asked the King between his teeth, 
“as proof of my mercy and of thy surrender? Make 
haste in thy victory over self, O man who hast yet to 
learn the art of victory.” Khemira laid his dagger 
before him upon a rug, then rose to his full height, the 
torchlight tracing the shadow of his great figure against 
the tent. The sentinel paused in his beat, then con- 
tinued. Khemira folded his arms and bowed towards 
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the speaker, his bare neck expecting the cleavage of the 
sword. But yet he was not broken, for his fingers were 
locked in the muscles of his arms. 

“If no heart, hast thou no head?” asked the King. 
“Thy head remains upon thy shoulders. Is it not 
through my wisdom? Thy heart still beats with the 
hope of the future. Is it not because of my love? 
Must I call the sentinel to hoist thy head at the gate- 
way and to give thy heart to the heartless, the scaven- 
gers of the air? 

“Stand up, Khemira the foolish, the hard-hearted, 
the courageous. The Infidel gathers in his hosts at the 
foot of the mountains. Beled es Sba has need of thy 
courage. By Allah, what is thy life or mine in the story 
of Moghreb? Am I to call the tribesmen to witness 
thy shame, to tell them that thou fightest on the side 
of the Infidel? Or hast thou come thus secretly to tell 
me from thy heart that thou hast acquired wisdom?” 

“Now, before Allah,” replied the man, “am I 
shamed.” He bowed, placing his hand upon his head 
and on his heart. ‘Call thy sentinel. My head is 
fitted but for thy gatepost, my sword to skewer this 
frail body. Yet may I die having won another victory.” 
He bent forward quickly and seized the dagger from 
the carpet. But another hand held it in mid-air. 

“The blood of Khemira,” said a new soft voice, “may 
be shed in victory, but not upon the carpets of a king. © 
I, but a slave, guard the tents of my master, while the 
sentinel paces before its door.’ The beam of light 
declared a slim figure who held the warrior’s wrist. 
Another knife had fallen upon the carpet to replace 
that which Khemira now held aloft. 
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The warrior uttered a low laugh.—“I am pleased,” 
he said, “that my Lord’s mistress watches beside his 
couch. Even my Lord’s mistress has snatched victory 
from my hand. My life is that of my master.” 

“J have no wife, no mistress,” replied the King. 
“This woman is a slave. I do not know how she came 
hither. Only thou and I have met together during the 
night. Go now, Yamena,” he said to the girl. “Even 
thy veil shall not know of the knowledge which lies 
beneath its covering.” 

“May Allah bless thee, daughter of the night,” 
growled Khemira, as the girl slid from the tent. 

Djilali Khemira still held the knife. Through the 
darkness the King advanced towards him and said, 
“Take the cloak of Mohammed el Malik. I seal my 
gift with a kiss. Put by thy knife for the throat of the 
Infidel. To-morrow thou shalt ride in with thy horse- 
men; or I will drive thee from the deserts. So may 
Allah be pleased. It matters not if the Infidel again 
shall seek El Arish. First will I have peace among my 
people.” 

‘“‘Two thousand men ride to-morrow,” replied the 
chieftain. “My sword is thine, and now, O Unconquer- 
able, I go.” He turned abruptly and bent to the knee, 
disappearing beneath the flap of the tent. The sentinel 
paced on. 

And thus was effected, beyond the ears and sight of 
man, but in those of one woman, the unity of Moghreb. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WAR TO THE KNIFE 


HE tribesmen of Mohammed el Malik lay among 

the hills. All along that frontier of jagged red 
and purple mountains, secreted in caves and hidden 
from air observation among the rocks, four thousand 
men, stripped and ready for battle, awaited a signal to 
attack. The troops of the French Republic were 
bivouacked in the valley to the north of the natural 
rock fortress which hid the homes of the tribesmen from 
their enemies. 

A Moroccan night in summer may seem all too short 
for those who in the evening watches seek romance, or 
who under cover of darkness have wide expanses of 
desert to cover to give them safety from pursuit. But 
for those who on the morrow, with a sun’s rising, may 
feel cold steel in their back, suddenly coming as it were 
from nowhere, or who may greet a sniper’s bullet, the 
darkness of Africa is too short. 

The Legionaries in their bivouacs and in the heavily 
sand-bagged posts slept but fitfully. Those few who 
still had preserved some kind of faith, a belief in an 
Omnipotence, fingered their beads or slumbered with 
hands clasped upon the mascots on their bosoms. But 
for the most part these hard-bitten soldiery, reckless 
and devil-may-care, for whom life held few pleasures 
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and little future hope, slumbered heavily clutching 
their rifles, or gambled their few pence against the pos- 
sibilities of eternity. 

And among the hills, the tribesmen dreamt of their 
tents, or sat cowled in silence piercing the impenetrable 
darkness with keen eyes. Flickers of light dimly re- 
vealed the familiar lines of the French post, and men 
sought the eastern sky for that first sudden paling of 
the darkness which heralds a new dawn. 

In the preceding days they had been bombarded with 
artillery, their rocky refuges made hideous by the 
sound of bursting bombs released from aeroplanes. The 
older men, experienced, felt that this harrying heralded 
an infantry attack, while the youths, mere striplings, 
brought to battle for the first time, clove to the ground, 
inherently comprehensive of war to the knife, but 
ignorant of battle involving the killing of the unseen by 
the unknown. But they had been well concealed and 
protected in their caves, and were as eager as were their 
elder brethren to dig out the enemy in his bivouacs or 
to meet him if he dared assault the hunting-ground 
whose every crevice and indentation they knew how to 
use to advantage. 

And those who directed the tactics of the tribesmen 
determined that any further harrying from the air or 
by artillery action must be checked. There could be 
no cessation without infantry engagement. If there 
were no sign of advance by the Legionaries at dawn, 
then it had been prescribed that the tribesmen them- 
selves must force the battle. Scouts had been thrown 
out as soon as darkness fell, and wriggling on their bel- 
lies, creeping stealthily as panthers, they had encircled 
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the French post, so close to the outpost lines that they 
could hear the doubled sentries whispering together. 
They could observe any preparations from within the 
fort indicating that a sortie would be made at dawn. 
With an eye scanning the skies the scouts witnessed the 
blackness of velvet change to ink-blue, which is the 
almost imperceptible herald of the sun’s lifting from 
the western world. With fingers and toes biting the 
sand they wriggled away to the cover of low bush or 
scrub, and then ran each to his predestined post along 
the fringe of the hills to report to the sector commander 
that there would be no French attack on the coming 
morrow. These reports were passed swiftly to the 
centre, and from thence went back the order that the 
first tribesmen chosen for assault should begin their 
advance on the encampments of the enemy. 

Such an advance is made in fashion different from 
that of European custom. Because it is unseen even in 
its lightest movement until the latest moment of close- 
quarter battle, a moment at which the advantage is 
always to attack, it is terrible to those trained to the 
disciplines of the parade ground. Because it is fearless 
and fanatic, nothing but death will impede it. The 
wounded man will fight on until Paradise claims the 
soul from the convulsed body. Such an attack may be 
resisted, if it has not gained a position too close to the 
defenders, by shrapnel and machine-gun fire. But if 
it penetrates the lines of the defenders, like a sudden 
cancer it eats its way until the whole defence is pos- 
sessed by the attack, and it becomes a resistance of in- 
dividuals fighting fearfully for escape. 

This assault of individuals is knit strangely by an 
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understanding of mutual aid and objective which makes 
every man leap to the succour of his fellow. Each 
tribesman drifts always towards a point of common 
danger, and rallies hither and thither to break rein- 
forcement to the defence. European troops, even those 
long trained to the usages of Africa, fear this battle 
which will destroy in an hour’s swiftness the armoury, 
cohesion and disciplines of the trained armies of the 
West. 

_ Before the first dim light of dawn broke the black- 
ness of the skies, and before the sun stretched its long 
yellow fingers into the heavens, swarthy figures, rifles 
in hand, armed also with light machine guns, had be- 
gun their sinuous advance towards the French posts. 
Ere the sun lit the landscape they must have so re- 
duced the distance between themselves and the enemy, 
that they would be immune from shell-fire. Hot iron 
and shrapnel bullets from overhead destroy such an 
attack, but gunners cannot shorten their range too close 
to the defence, and there remains, therefore, close to 
it a zone safe from overhead fire. 

The attack was planned as one*wave of assault. It 
succeeded or it failed. There would be no support. 
Without artillery to silence that of the enemy, the 
area immediately behind the attack wave would be al- 
most impenetrable, riddled and laced with shot. The 
reserves, the main body, had been withdrawn to the 
caves. The attack was of one thousand experienced, 
tried men. 

Controlled only by the sense of unity of purpose and 
action, each guided by his own individual hunter-craft, 
the attack crept on. One thousand snakes moved on- 
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wards through the dust. Could the defenders have 
observed these skilled hunters it would have seemed 
almost as if the ground itself heaved as with an ad- 
vancing wave of sand and rock. Individuals, groups, 
lines, rippled silently forward. Wherever a rock, the 
shallowest fall and dip in the sand, a tuft, a shrub, or 
low scrub there for a brief second checked a warrior. 

His eyes sought the next and the next. On the flanks, 
- the attackers spread out to right and left encircling the 
camp. A race through the night against the dawn. 
Two hundred men to right, two hundred to left. The 
swifter runners forge to the front. 

At the last moment Grant had slipped away from his 
command post, Hasan M’Barak beside him, and he is 
now with the attack. The old joy of leadership and 
the chase is in his blood. Like his warriors he is 
stripped, a bronzed, lithe figure running with them. 
So courageous and determined an attack needs its King. 
He is with them, of them indistinguishable from the 
warriors except for the silver.insignia of his royal rank 
upon the brow. He turns aside with the group spread- 
ing to the right, encircling the camp. 

The action will commence when the circling parties 
have met. The first assault will be from the rear by 
rifle and machine gun at long range. Men will spread 
out, distant some five or six hundred yards, pouring in 
fire, concentrated upon the encampment. The four 
hundred waiting in suspended action in front will not 
move until the alarm, and the defence is busied en- 
tirely with the attack from the rear. Then they will 
creep to the assault and the kill. 

The ground is undulating. The runners speed on. 
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Gruelling work. The weight of bandoliers of ammu- 
nition and loaded hoppers for the machine gun makes 
it so. Grant runs lightly. His limbs are splashed, as 
with heavy drops of rain, the skin damp. Delicious, 
wonderful bath of animal sweat. His legs are strong, 
thews braced. He hurls himself from boulder to boul- 
der, the jar of thigh on ribs making the breath exude 
in sharp dog-like barks, muffled by disciplined restraint. 
He leaps lightly across the sand, stumbling once and 
again over hidden boulders and tufted scrub. He hears 
the deep breathing of his men, sometimes even feels 
their hot breath. 

The fight isin him. He is eager. A jagged mimosa 
branch rips six inches of his thigh; the cotton of the 
shorts waves like a pennant. Hot blood courses down 
his leg, matting the fine hairs, dripping on to the feet. 
His fingers find it. He gloats. A wound. Rivers of 
sweat mingled with life-blood. He glances to the east. 
It is paling, opalescent. He looks back. His men are 
coming. Hasan is glued to his side. He can discern 
the black pupil of his eyes, dilated with excitement, set 
in a glowing brightness. Hasan shows his white teeth - 
in a smile. Thé men follow, racing through the scrub, 
between boulders. 

Against the eastern sky now the fort looms black, 
barely discernible outline of sand-bagged defence. 
Nearly is the half-circle completed. Far overhead the 
star lanterns are put out, one by one. Luminosity 
breaks the blackness. Every variation and shade of 
blue, purple, green, cerulean, cobalt, again palest green, 
then lemon-yellow on the far east horizon. 

The forces have met; and in meeting, sink into the 
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ground, throw up cover, boulders, sand. They dig in, 
mere boulders in the sand. Nothing is visible from the 
fort, tribesmen part of the landscape. The same yes- 
terday, and every day. The same to-day, for the new 
day has dawned. The sun, orange, red, lifts above the 
purple horizon, grasping the gloom with long yellow 
fingers, and seemingly squeezing out everything into 
light. Above the warriors then the unattainable blue 
of the skies. In the midst of the attack, the fort, low 
lying, and the defence; and above them both the same 
skies. 

There isa hush. Stillness everywhere, broken by a 
trumpet call from within the fort, then the breaking 
of the tricouleur at the staff head. There are sharp 
cries, orders from within the fort. Men man its for- 
ward parapet, the backs and flank of some can be seen 
by Grant and his men. 

The moment has arrived. Barely he hears the click 
of magazines as they are loaded. Two hundred hearts 
beat after the breaking of the tricouleur: the prear- 
ranged moment for fire action. Hearts are beating fast, 
very fast. So fast that his own seems stilled. Hasan, 
two yards to his flank, with rifle poised presses his trig- 
ger finger on his left wrist. He is gazing over his 
sights; one eye, the right, visible to Grant is wide, 
bright, gleaming. Grant watches him. The finger 
drops from the pulse to the trigger. The youth’s hands 
tighten, the bones show white beneath the bronzed 
skin. The right forefinger squeezes. Someone has 
fired, then another, and another. Hasan holds on 
steadily, then fires. He remains transfixed for a sec- 
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ond. Then smiles. His lips murmur the praise to 
Allah. Grant has seen some Legionaries fall. 

The rifle-fire is heavy. Deliberate, individual. It 
pours in upon the fortress. But it is but a bare minute 
before it is answered from the fort. Machine guns 
chatter. The mitrailleuses are in action, bullets crack- 
ing in the air, whistling overhead, singing as they 
ricochet from the rocks. Their range is short. The 
warriors continue their fire for some minutes indi- 
vidually. Dust flies from the parapeted edge of the 
sand-bags. Then, as if directed by an unheard order, 
an unseen commander, they concentrate upon the loop- 
holes from which spit the red flame of the mitrailleuses. 
The whip lash lifts, as machine gunners are forced back- 
wards and hang heavily upon their grips and triggers. 

Two or three tribesmen have been hit by the first 
bursts, but now the guns emplaced to the rear are con- 
trolled by accurate hostile fire. No Frenchman has 
shown his head at a loophole. But European soldiers 
of Africa are accustomed to this method of attack. The 
tribesmen, fine marksmen, the rifle almost as close to 
the body as is a limb, continue to fire, heavy bursts, 
then more spasmodically. That is the sign that they 
are preparing to move forward individually. The fire 
concentration on the loopholes ceases; and the machine 
gunners look over their sights again sweeping the 
ground across which rushes the attack. Some warriors 
fall like rabbits at a shooting battue. 

But it is Grant who has trained the army of E] Arish. 
This attack is not the indiscriminate charge of fanatic 
tribesmen. Nor do they advance in organized patrols 
and sections. But, as by common consent, some rise 
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and hurl themselves across the dust and rock towards 
the fort, while others hold the gunners at bay with 
ceaseless fire. These tactics, to those of Colonial troops, 
are new. Bullets greet the gunners in forehead, and 
mouth, and chest. The mitrailleuses cease to purr. 

The advance leaps forward in great bounds. It is 
closing in upon the fort in a wide semicircle. Soon, how 
well the defenders know it, it will be beneath the sand- 
bagged walls. The machine guns then will be useless, 
powerless to stem the tide. Men must stand upon the 
parapets, shooting at close range, discharging pistols, 
throwing bombs, and then must jab with the bayonet. 
Then it is an “eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 

Men on both sides must fight to the death. No 
quarter, no succour for the wounded. The faint- 
hearted cannot turn to fly, that is suicide. The wounded 
must fight on slaying where and as they may, perhaps 
feigning death to gain respite, to avoid a knife or bay- 
onet thrust. 

The defenders know that these warriors are daunt- 
less. They will penetrate the zareba, then scale the 
walls like cats. There is only one chance for the de- 
fence, to thin the ranks of the tribesmen before that last 
terrible assault. For the desert fighter, with feet set 
upon the city wall, is irresistible. He has the power 
and speed of ten men. Allah akhbar! and Mohammed 
as his prophet. These red-faced dogs are an incentive 
to the kill; the Infidel must die. Is it not written? 

But the mitrailleuses this time have failed to check 
the swift rushes of the tribesmen. The tables are 
turned. 

Grant glances quickly from left to right. He holds 
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himself now in check. He must command. The bat- 
tle goes well for his men. He surveys the scene. They 
are but a bare two hundred yards from the fortress 
walls, The huge barred gateway looms straight ahead. 
Wild rapid fire pours from the loopholes. Grant must 
restrain a group, armed with a light machine gun, to 
harry those who will man the parapet before the final 
assault, as his men pass through the zareba, thirty yards 
out, bombing distance, and begin to scale the walls. 
He whispers the thought to Hasan, who bounds to a 
flank passing the order, so that some twenty riflemen 
glance to their left, and recognize their King. These 
will give covering fire while their comrades mount the 
walls, pass through the clutches of the zareba. 

The others bound on, their numbers scarcely 
thinned. Grant’s ears seek the sound of the frontal 
attack. But from that side of the fort all is silent. 

Within, the defenders, well used to any surprise, are 
now terrified in their alarm. The attack in such strength 
was unexpected, especially from the rear. The artil- 
lery has opened upon the hills, now wreathed in smoke 
and dust. But the tribesmen are safe in their caves. 
And the defenders can observe no sign of movement 
from the front. Only this formidable unexpected 
attack from the rear. The commander within has rushed 
his troops to man the loopholes and the parapets. They 
crouch low awaiting a sentry’s call to stand to. But sen- 
try after sentry drops at his look-out post, heads bat- 
tered by sharp-shooters. Fearfully each take post, call- 
ing to the section commander that the tribesmen?s 
approach continues undaunted, before one after another 
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But there are bayonets enough within the walls. The 
garrison is fully strong, reinforced by the vanguard of 
de Launcy’s army. And the General Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief himself is present. Early in the 
attack he mounted the walls with his staff, and peered 
through the breaking gloom across the deserts; and 
then walked from the rear to the front of the fortress, 
gazing long through his field glasses at the campaign 
objective, the Atlas heights, and carefully scanning, 
with eye almost native trained, the forward slopes, the 
bush and scattered rocks. But he has seen no sign of 
attack from his objective. 

He returns to the Command Post, here consults with 
the local commander and with his staff. He decides to 
hold the hills in check with fierce artillery bombard- 
ment, to resist the attack from the rear by bomb and 
bayonet, to grasp it in its final assault and to throw out 
from the flanks, by the western and eastern gates of 
the fort, strong forces, two companies apiece, to take 
the rear attack from the flanks in the back. 

This attack from the unknown, strong, determined, 
relentless, so unconnected with the silent, known pas- 
sive resistance of the hills is disturbing to his plan of 
campaign. De Launcy must check it. It is a chance 
raid by nomadic warriors, or perhaps that of tribesmen, 
restless and sympathetic with Mohammed el Malik 
eager for their own independence, striking a fanatic blow 
for liberty. Such erratic disturbances are the custom 
of the desert, but inconvenient to a commander pur- 
suing a plan of campaign. 

The tribesmen in front of Grant reach the zareba. 
Suddenly a host of men show themselves above the 
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parapet, fawn-coloured figures, sand-yellow, sharply 
shadowed. A shower of bombs is flung towards the 
zareba. Dusky warriors sink in its entanglement. But 
from the rear a machine gun speaks, rifles bark their 
accompaniment. The line of bombers shivers as leaves 
before a light wind. Then they fall, stricken. 

Those forcing their passage through the zareba press 
on. It checks them no more than would deep water: 
its thorns and barbs less than a screen of silk. More 
Legionaries, now crouching, fling bombs, widely, ill- 
directed, towards the zareba. But already half the 
attackers find sanctuary beneath the cliff of the sand- 
bagged wall. They are slinging their rifles, placing 
long knives beneath teeth, panting for breath at the 
foot of the wall before the kill. 

Within the fort, the French major urges his men 
to the defence. A trumpet sounds. Grant’s ears, anxious 
and alert, hears the first blast of its note, listens for 
the fresh sound of attack from the fort front. But still 
that side is claimed by silence. 

But at a moment when his men are clear of the zareba, 
clustered beneath the walls, the gates to the east and 
west swing open; and there pour out hosts of men, run- 
ning swiftly, bayonets gleaming, the foremost shooting 
from the hip as they run. It seems his men are taken 
in the back. The parapet again is lined thickly, Le- 
gionaries standing alert with bayonet, some hurling 
bombs to the foot of the wall. Hasan, beside him, fires 
feverishly, the bolt of his rifle working as if by machine, 
clip after clip of ammunition flying to the breech. The 
machine gun purrs. Those on the parapet pitch crazily 
forward to join those,"inert, perhaps lifeless, at the 
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wall’s foot. Dark bodies are silhouetted against the 
paleness of the sand, as they clamber upwards. Some 
are dashed to the ground. 

A cry, shrill, piercing, triumphant arises from beyond 
the fortress. A trumpet blares above the din. The 
semicircle is completed. Beyond the fort, between its 
shadowed isolation and the hills, the ground is alive 
with men, running, leaping, discharging rifles, pent-up 
fanaticism exuding loudly from their lungs. ‘“A/-al- 
al-allah Akhbar! La ilaha il Allah!” The cry worth 
ten thousand men in battle, that of the victor before the 
slaughter. “Great is God! There is no god but God!” 

The Legionaries pressed from east and west, turn 
and sway to this new attack, terrible in the open. They 
face about, relieving the wall-scalers of the bitterness 
of their fire. 

Sauve qui peut for those outside the fortress walls. 
Some run for shelter. Back through the gates. But the 
warriors who yet have not scaled the walls, intuitively 
to that comrade cry, have scurried along the wall foot 
to the gates and hold the line of retreat. They meet 
the retreat, hacking with sword and dagger thrusting, 
while the frontal assault, its first appetite whetted, hurls 
back the sortie delivering it to the knife, irresistible. 

The Post Commander, cynically familiar with the 
failure of a sortie, and its consequences to a garrison, 
gives the order to close the gates. They are closed 
relentlessly. The Legionaries fight on, without hope. 
Some, cheek by jowl with the attack, try to scale the 
walls; they are dragged down. The attack, like infuri- 
ated ants, swarm backwards and forwards over the 
ground. Rifle-fire from the front of the fort ceases. 
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Four hundred Legionaries, 1n the service of the French 
Republic, have perished by the sword. And many 
dusky figures, too, bite the dust. 

There is a moment of silence. The machine gunners 
and riflemen with Grant can no longer safely fire. Their 
work, devastating, is completed. Now is witnessed the 
struggle on the parapets. The attackers, bidden as by 
some unseen generalissimo, have passed from back to 
front, from north to the south of the fort. Many 
figures, huddled and inert, lie between the zareba and 
the fortress walls, dark-skinned and naked and others 
in blood-soaked pale beige uniforms. But now the 
attack is from the south, concentrated. The warriors are 
above the wall, hacking and slaying. Two thousand 
Frenchmen and Legionaries are penned like sheep 
within a fold, while the wolves bite, sword-cuts cleav- 
ing the skull, dismembering the limbs, and driving the 
defence around the pen. 

General de Launcy, well used to the military situa- 
tions, skilled tactician, alert to danger, orders a retire- 
ment through the northern gate. The fort will be 
abandoned against a day of reckoning. Two companies 
prone and on the knee, flanked and centred by mitrail- 
leuses, remain to harry the near side of their own walls. 
In close order, their commander in the midst, the 
French troops and Legions march out into the desert. 
There some deploy as flank guards while the main body, 
tactically disposed to fight a rear-guard action, marches 
back again into the desert, a defeated column. 

The tribesmen have won the fort, for many months 
have thrust back the attack. They leap from the walls 
to escape the withering fire from within, and scatter 
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into the desert to snipe the retiring columns. “Allah 
akhbar!” Allah has delivered to their hands the lives 
of the Infidel, the fortress and its arms, and has thrown 
back the assault upon the Faithful far into distant time. 

De Launcy and his retreating column passes within 
seventy yards of Grant and his remaining group of war- 
rior sharp-shooters. 

Suddenly, triumphantly, Grant rises to his height. 
He cries at the fullest extent of his voice. “Au Revosr! 
messteurs les francais!? He can observe the General 
riding alone near the front of the column. The Gen- 
eral turns his head. Grant salutes, the salutation of the 
English army. The General returns the greeting cyn- 
ically; good humouredly, who may know? 

Grant’s eye takes in the form of Hasan, rifle-butt 
pressed to his cheek. “Not yet,” he says quickly with 
determination. The butt sinks to the ground. But a 
Legionary has already drawn a bead. Grant spins 
round, while rifles beside him blaze in revenge. The 
column checks; the General’s horse rears and falls with 
a group of men. | 

But Hasan with his warriors have gathered Grant’s 
body and speed with it through the bush, running, they, 
too, from the battlefield, with their general, victor and 
king. 

The right arm was shattered below the elbow. 
Folded across the chest, it had been all but severed, 
strained to its parent now only by bleeding ligaments. 
In tropical lands such wounds fester within the hour, 
within a day they are gangrenous and within a short 
week they kill. The warriors ran with their burden 
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back towards the caves. Grant had swooned, and his 
body lay limply in their hands. 

Those assaulting the fort waited for the moment 
when they might enter its citadels and sack the arsenals 
and stores. Scouts perched on the ramparts watched the 
retreating enemy, who assisted the wounded who could 
easily be carried or whose injuries permitted them to 
walk. The remaining wounded, whose injuries were 
past human aid, as is the custom, were shot out of hand, 
wherever they could be reached by non-commissioned 
officers pistol in hand. And the companies which cov- 
ered the retreat fired volleys also at the drab-coloured 
figures who lay on the walls or had fallen in the square, 
some of whom still tossed convulsively. As the rear- 
guard of the remaining two companies began to retreat 
section by section towards the gateway, the tribesmen, 
again with rifle in hand, decimated and withered their 
ranks so that the broken ranks ran for their lives beyond 
the walls. 

At the same moment the scouts, with shrill cries, 
called to their comrades to invest the interior of the 
forts and bivouacs. They swarmed like red ants over 
the parapets and down into the magazines and stores, 
putting to the sword any who still remained alive. 

But the chieftains still exercised control over the 
fanaticism of those who under their leadership had 
triumphed in the name of Allah and Mohammed his 
prophet, and after the first exultant killing they organ- 
ized the taking of the magazines so that nothing of 
future value should be lost in the exultation of victory. 

In the dressing-station Frenchmen and Legionaries 
still lay on stretchers, overlooked and abandoned, and 
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the surgeon, himself slightly wounded and spattered 
with blood, still remained at his task when the first 
warriors burst in upon him. The wounded men were 
dispatched without delay, but the skill of Western med- 
icine 1s not despised by the tribesmen of Northern 
Africa, and recognizing the surgeon at his task, they 
stayed their swords. This man would be useful to their 
own wounded beyond the walls, and he was seized and 
compelled to the purpose. 

Already the mountain guns and seventy-fives were 
being dragged towards the slopes leading to the hills, 
and from them, too, willing men, those who had re- 
mained behind in the caves, were approaching the fort 
to aid the wounded, to bear away the dead for the burial 
of the Faithful. Men came also, bearing food and 
water for the warriors and to assist in carrying loads 
from the interior of the fort. There was much booty 
to handle, for the fort was well provisioned as a depot 
for the forthcoming campaign, and there were many 
cases of ammunition and wagons. But the horses had 
been slaughtered, either by the fire of the attack, or by 
the defenders before their retreat, so that many strong 
men were needed to drag the wagons, which were being 
piled high with arms, equipment, provisions, stores and 
clothing. 

While those who had taken part in the attack were 
withdrawn under their leaders for food, water and rest 
at midday, the tribesmen from the hills worked in 
organized groups as labour gangs to complete the dis- 
memberment of the fort. Having completed their task, 
they tore down the great timber gates closing the 
entrances to the four points of the compass and de- 
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stroyed the wooden stores. Then they set fire to the 
cantonment, which, when it was ablaze they fed with 
timber, throwing then upon it the corpses of the French- 
men and Legionaries who had been killed in battle. 
This final task of obliteration occupied many hours. 
Without the walls four hundred of the defenders had 
perished in their sortie. Dozens had fallen from the 
parapet, raked by machine guns and rifle-fire. Below 
the parapet upon the walls many also had perished by 
rifle, the sword, and the knife. 

The first low clouds of the evening hour, violet 
streaks in the heavens, already heralded the approach 
of a new night, when the task was completed. High 
up above the fort, in the still air, rose a column of 
smoke. Twelve miles distant across the desert, now 
hidden by sand-dunes, the defeated column marched 
back to rejoin the main body of the army encamped not 
far from Red Marrakesh, the last outpost of Western 
civilization before it snaps in the face of Central African 
glitter. 

No word had been said by General de Launcy during 
the forced march across the desert. But as on the hori- 
zon he first spied the minarets of Marrakesh he turned 
his head towards the south; and there, above the flick- 
ering iridescence of the sands, he saw the tall black 
pillar marking his defeat. And he knew that this sig- 
nal terminated for months, probably years, his ambitions 
and those of the Republic which he served. For this 
signal, seen in Marrakesh, would call to the Faithful 
among all the tribes in Northern Africa, in the French 
zone in Morocco, in that of Spain and Tetuan and the 
west, in that of Italy, and in Tunis. It would rever- 
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berate throughout the spheres of British influence, in 
Egypt, the Sudan and the Sahara, and would be car- 
ried from bazaar to bazaar, across Arabia and Persia, to 
the hills and plains of India. 

Defeat, that was the message of this column of smoke 
for the French Empire. Victory, that was its triumphant 
call to the Mohammedan world. Where the pillar 
broke far up against the opalescent sky and the smoke 
was caught by the eddies and currents of the higher air, 
these wisps would carry a message of encouragement to 
all the tribes who so barely were contained by the 
French and Spanish armies and by hosts of Legionaries 
exiled in Northern Africa. 

The French Commander, nearly thirty years of whose 
life had been spent in the desert, knew only too well 
the effect of such a message, knew too, that even with 
the wealth of a Republic behind him, with men, always 
more men, cannon, aircraft and all the modern equip- 
ment of Western warfare, it would occupy a decade of 
his life to repair the damage to his enterprise, but not 
least to his own reputation. 

General de Launcy had watched that column for but 
a moment. Its significance was sufficient. And then 
with eyes set towards the bivouacs of his armies, he rode 
on in silence. 

As the dark clouds gathered in the east, fighting with 
the yellow clouds of the west, as it seemed a replica of 
the battle in the Atlas Mountains, the armies of El 
Arish returned from the scene of battle, murder and 
of sudden death, to their stronghold in the foothills. 
And there they learnt that their King himself had been 
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with them directing the battle, and in its conduct at 
the end of the day had suffered grievous wounds. 

Some more eager spirits counselled, even then, pur- 
suit and the harrying of the French bivouacs beside 
Marrakesh. Djilali Khemira was first among them. He 
urged that other tribes would jointhem. But the mul- 
lahs discouraged such adventures and warned the war- 
riors that their Lord had always insisted that the 
warfare in which they were engaged was one of defence 
only, that their own losses had already been heavy, and 
that they must now return to their own villages and 
homes and to the ways of peace. Victory was theirs, 
Allah be thanked. No action of revenge would speed 
the recovery of their King. It was wisdom indeed, 
they pointed out, that the life of the French surgeon 
had been spared, so that his services could now be used 
to aid the Lord and father of the dwellers of the Atlas. 

And it was, therefore, decreed that the warriors 
should return to their homesteads, while outposts re- 
mained in the hills to watch the front and to cover the 
withdrawal of the captured material and stores to their 
own headquarters in Sid el Arish. An advance-guard 
of youths was sent hurrying to the villages to spread 
news of the victory, already recognized from the col- 
umns of smoke, while the remainder of the tribesmen, 
gorged and satiated, settled in the caves for the night 
to dream of their own tents in heavy slumber, and many 
to stir, toss restlessly and sometimes cry out, as they 
refought the battle of the morning. 

The French surgeon had been brought to Grant’s 
bedside. He had little hope that ultimately the life 
would be spared, though he recognized in these tribes- 
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men something more disciplined and orderly than was 
his usual experience of the desert. And the medical 
stores which had been placed at his disposal were the 
equal of his own, bandages, liniments and surgical 
instruments, bearing the names of reputable English 
and American manufacturers. The surgeon had already 
rendered aid to the wounded, swiftly, methodically, 
assisted by native trained doctors of some skill. The 
denizen of the desert shows always gratitude to the 
administration of the arts of European medicine. How- 
ever stricken by malady or severely injured the man of 
Moghreb bears his afflictions in silence, and rallies with 
pleasure to any relief. It has ever been so with the 
doctors of all races that their skill and learning is at 
the service of all the world without discrimination, and 
this little French captain went from cave to cave among 
the tribesmen, as he might from ward to ward of a 
hospital in Paris. In the course of these journeys many 
glances of gratitude, by sufferers and by their friends, 
were cast towards him. 

A chieftain, Mahboub Azza, informed him, as he was 
led to the headquarters of the defence, that there lay 
within a life most valuable, whose duty it was his to 
save. The doctor entered. Grant was in high delirium, 
speaking in a tongue unknown to those at his bedside. 
Hasan searched his face anxiously for some sign or word 
of recognition, but the delirious man babbled on. 

The surgeon stooped beside him, and then turned 
incredulously to the chief who had conducted him. ‘“Z/ 
parle PAnglais!? he exclaimed. 

“Perhaps,” replied the chief, speaking French, for in 
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his earlier youth he had served with the Spahis. ‘“Mo- 
hammed el Malik knows all.” 

As the name of his most-dreaded foe was spoken the 
surgeon glanced again with apprehension at his guide. 

“Fle is our King,” said the chieftain. “The man 
whom you name the Eagle of the Atlas.” 

“But,” exclaimed the captain, “I thought that the 
Eagle was a far older man.” 

“Mohammed el Malik,” replied the chief, “ages not. 
With us he is of all time.” 

The surgeon regarded the figure with curiosity, and 
then fell to the familiar usages of his practice. The 
pulse beat fast, the brow was heated, the arm hung by a 
thread. Quickly he selected surgical instruments and 
severed the remaining ligaments which held the arm to’ 
the body. A native assistant took the limb and folded 
it in white linen. The surgeon stitched the artery ends 
and dressed the stump, and then stooped more closely 
to examine the patient. He pulled back the eyelids. 
Unseeing blue eyes looked at him from the sockets. He 
examined the skin as a test of the patient’s vitality, and 
noted that the lower wall of the stomach and the thighs, 
usually covered from the pigmentation of the sun, were 
as fair as those of any Europeans. He made no com- 
ment. 

Some of the tribesmen, he had long noted, were fair 
with blue eyes, and he had suspected that this was due 
to some throw-back and inter-marriage with European 
settlers, but he had not suspected that the legendary 
Mohammed el Malik, a desert king, waging eternal 
war for African independence, would show in his per- 
son the strain of Nordic ancestry. The physical con- 
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dition of the man was one of perfection. Despite the 
seriousness of the injury, and its especial danger in the 
East, the surgeon found encouragement. Having com- 
pleted his examination he turned to those surrounding 
the bedside. 

“Mohammed el Malik will live, but he may not be 
moved.” | 

The tribesmen had returned to Sid el Arish; the 
stores and booty had been removed to the capital, and 
the less severely wounded had been placed in the new 
hospital or had gone back to their own homes. 

A week had passed by, when one morning, towards 
midday it was reported by scouts, who crouched on the 
blackened walls of the fort, that they had observed the 
dust of a large column moving towards the fortress. 
Grant lay at the foot of a cave protected from the sun 
by an awning, Yamena, a female slave of his household, 
being always in attendance. They carried him within, 
while the outposts took up their prepared positions 
along the line of the hills. 

It was anticipated that very soon the French must 
rebuild and occupy the fortress, but it was uncertain 
whether the attack would be renewed. Indeed this was 
doubtful, for the garrison of this outpost on the edge 
of the Atlas had never, until this recent campaign, made 
an advance towards the mountains, and had been con- 
tent to abide in peaceful isolation, on the defensive. 
There was no urgency requiring that the warriors again 
be summoned from their villages, for the tribesmen well 
knew that the French would not hazard an attack with- 
out ample reconnaissance and bombardment, and now 
their stores had been destroyed or captured. This ad- 
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vance then was but a reoccupation of the fortress itself, 
and the tribesmen were content to watch the column 
making its peaceful progress across the desert, and this 
the French troops did, their flanks well protected by 
patrols, and front screened by horsemen, while the 
tribesmen withdrew to the fastnesses of their own hills. 

A strong garrison, a thousand rifles, mountain artil- 
lery and machine guns reoccupied the fort. Back, too, 
had come, at his own request, the former commander 
of the post. The soldiers made their entry unmolested, 
not even a sniper’s bullet greeted their occupation of 
the walls which alone remained as witness to a former 
occupation. 

The surgeon had insisted that the same quiet of the 
hospital ward was necessary to Grant’s recovery. 

Hasan, eager for his master, determined that he him- 
self would bear a message to the fort warning its de- 
fenders of the consequences of hostile action. That, at 
all costs, must be averted. A bombardment would 
imperil the life of the King. 

Under cover of darkness, unarmed, he glided towards 
the fort in his nakedness, a youth harmless to the garri- 
son, as it would appear, perhaps, the bearer of valuable 
information, but always a risk, for sentries, relieved 
from the nervousness of night, might discover in a 
native close under their walls an object of renewed 
fright. That was a danger which Hasan gladly courted. 
He lay within a hundred yards of the walls, and at 
dawn, from his position of concealment, cried to those 
in the fort to succour him. Well used to such ruses no 
head appeared, and no shot was fired either from behind 
the sandbags or from the hills. 
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An hour went by and then another. Hasan cried 
continually. At length a voice was raised from within 
the fortress commanding whoever it might be to show 
himself. Hasan rose to his full height, hands raised 
high above his head, and someone from the fortress 
called to approach within speaking distance. He ad- 
vanced slowly, but without caution, and could see that 
the loopholes were lined with rifles trained upon his 
approaching figure. Then he feared treachery, but 
strode on towards the walls, making his way directly 
towards the southern gateway. Before the gate they 
called him to halt, and it was opened a little. 

An officer within enquired in Arabic what it was that 
the youth sought. 

He replied with determination, warning the garrison 
that even if a rifle were discharged towards the hills 
those in occupation would destroy the garrison as they 
had destroyed it but a week earlier. If, on the other 
hand, no hostile action was taken, then by the Prophet 
he swore that the tribesmen of El Arish would leave the 
garrison at peace. Some pressed the youth to enter 
through the gates and have further speech with the 
garrison, but he declined. He informed them that from 
the old garrison they had taken the person of the sur- 
geon, not as a hostage, but for his humanitarian services. 
He warned the officer at the gate that the surgeon 
remained in the hills but that he was safe. 

So having delivered his message he turned abruptly 
and walked proudly back towards the hills. There 
were eyes behind the loopholed sandbags and fingers 
grasping rifles which itched to fill the slim brown back 
with bullets and to revenge themselves upon this 
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haughty youth who came to them to tell them what 
France might and might not do. 

Hasan returned hastily to the caves to inform his . 
chief of his mission. As the day wore on those occupy- 
ing the hills and fighting for the life of Mohammed el 
Malik knew that the mission had been successful. 
Though the Legionaries were active, both within and 
without the walls, rebuilding the encampment, the out- 
posts lay at their ease in undisturbed contemplation of 
the activities of an Empire. 

Far back in the villages, encamped or tented in the 
vineyards, the warriors of another day were gathering 
the rich harvest of grapes, now ripened to their violet- 
blue perfection. The gathering of the harvest is also 
the time when the lads make merry with the maidens. 
There are adventures, rare and exotic, which in the 
ordinary conduct of tribal life is reserved alone for 
those who have already taken a wife to their tents. 

But the fulfilment of Nature’s harvest is the time 
also for the awakening of man’s more subtle emotions. 
The women, feeling more deeply the destinies of race, 
and visualizing in the harvest the illustration of their 
own consequence in human affairs, experience at this 
time rising in them the passions of life, and with eager 
eyes seek among the youths those who will produce 
variations of the theme of love, little known in the 
unromantic courtships of Western civilization. 

With the youths this harvest season, too, is a kind of 
rutting time, wherein desire, physical and _ spiritual, 
clamours for release. Often, to escape its burden, two 
and two again will withdraw into the hills and live out 
its passions in romantic friendships. But those youths 
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for whom the days of wedlock are themselves ripening, 
choose the customary example of the harvest for their 
own first experiments in love before the fulfilment of 
the obligations of Mohammedan law. 

Among the Western people so little is known of the 
psychology or technique of love that more than half of 
its unhappy marriages can be accounted to this fact. The 
West supports lunatic asylums for the neurotic while 
the East provides women with lovers, and wives with 
husbands. Woman is the supreme artist and loves the 
art to which all others are subordinate. There is a con- 
sequence in the richness of life, which only those who 
know the East and have observed with sympathy its 
customs can even begin to appreciate and understand. 

The West continually seeks to impose its civilization 
on the peoples of the East, objectively, no doubt, for 
financial gain. But if the West possessed but a glimmer 
of the wisdom of the East, in so doing it would assim- 
ilate those customs which have produced a people, who, 
when left in peace, are as radiant with happiness as 
the sun which warms the blood in their veins and pig- 
ments their skin with good health. These practices 
raise proud and virile races, unconquerable in their cour- 
age, suffering none of the mental torments of physical 
inconveniences which make Western customs a night- 
mare to ninety-nine per cent of those who are supposed 
to benefit from their blessings. 

Until the West has borrowed as much from the East 
as it has given, then, and only then, can it enter into a 
partnership which has any permanent value in the con- 
struction of human affairs, and which will withstand 
the test of centuries. 
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And Yamena, harvesting her love, waited hour by 
hour upon the man, her storehouses bursting with the 
fullness of her mission. Through the night watches 
he held her hand. By day when he slept she gently 
fanned him. And love triumphed where even the skill 
of asurgeon might have failed. 

The warriors of Djilali Khemira, every man of them, 
their horses hobbled in the pasture of El Arish, and the 
chieftain of the desert himself, had been in the fore- 
front of the battle. There, too, had been found Talata 
Hammou, Mahboub Azza, and his old kinsman Beni 
Raho. Talata Hammou had brought a thousand war- 
riors. And Abd el Kasim, the ruler of the mountains, 
had been slain in battle, and now his young son, Ait 
Mtir, ruled the villages of the heights. 

As his King recovered from his wound Djilali Khe- 
mira sat often with him, seated in the shade, his piercing 
black eyes roving the distances beyond Ksiba. But they 
fixed themselves always upon the face of Hasan, who 
was called M’Barak, the Blessed One, the slave. He 
watched him as he waited on his Master, noting little 
incidents of movement, gestures which seemed strangely 
familiar, those which awakened long-lost memories. 
And the warrior would quiver with excitement as he 
watched the lad, wondering if he dared experiment, win 
again a victory, or once more suffer a defeat of heart. 

But conviction grew to certainty. And at one hour, 
as Hasan sat listening to the stories so well told by 
Khemira to his Lord, the warrior rose up and stripped 
himself of the djebellah and other loose clothing. He 
took a curved dagger from the folds of raiment at his 
waist. 
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“T have always taught my children to fight. Once, 
before the Infidel with their Spahis and negro troops 
descended on our tents, destroying our houses, sepa- 
rating our people, I taught my sons the use of the dag- 
ger. See,” he exclaimed, “I can throw this knife true 
to any mark. I will show my Lord this art.” He 
paused, watching the face of Hasan through narrowed 
eyes. “My Lord’s slave, this youth Hasan, may learn 
as readily, perhaps, as did my own sons.” He threw 
the knife, impaling one eye of a leopard’s skin which 
hung upon a wooden door before the cave. The knife 
stood out from the eye, quivering. He threw it again, 
and again, accurately, as his King selected the mark. 

“If my Master will permit me,” said Hasan sud- 
denly, “I can throw the knife with the skill of my 
Lord, the Ever Victorious.” 

Djilali Khemira laughed from his deep throat, hand- 
ing his dagger to the youth. “Where hast thou learnt 
the skill of the Ever Victorious, O Hasan M’Barak?” 

“Who can tell what skill is given to the hands of a 
slave by Allah, O my Master?” asked the youth. “But 
I was taught the art. That, through a veil, I seem to 
remember. Even as my Master threw the knife, I seem 
to see again the picture of lads who were my brothers, 
and of a hand, like that of my Master, which taught 
me how to throw.” 

“Try thy skill, then, Hasan,” commanded the King. 

The youth threw, following in sequence the targets of 
Khemira. 

Now was the time of test, certainly within Khemira’s 
grasp. He walked some ten yards from the youth and 
raised aloft his right hand, its first and second fingers 
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curved to form a circle, their tips touching the point of 
the thumb. He faced this open bulls-eye towards the 
thrower and spoke to him. “Now throw the knife 
through the circle of my hand. As its blade passes I 
will grasp the handle and throw it back to thee.” 

The youth regarded him fixedly. “What I am com- 
manded I dare not do, O my Master.” 

A wave of memory flooded his brain. Once had 
there not been the same request? Had he not failed? 
Had not that hand, which he now regarded as it was 
held aloft, thrown back the knife, when it was wet with 
blood? He hung his head with shame, and then raising 
the linen trouserings examined the long scar of a wound, 
long since healed, upon the skin of his thigh. 

“Throw!” commanded Djilali Khemira, his eyes 
blinded with tears. 

The youth looked up at him again. “I cannot throw. 
I have thrown before and failed.” He ran swiftly to- 
wards Khemira and placed the dagger in his hand. “It 
was my Master who taught me to throw the knife.” 

Khemira opened his hand, letting fall the dagger, 
and exposed across its palm a deep cut which traced 
itself across its breadth. “It is my son, my youngest 
son,” he said to the King. “Since the fight at Ksiba I 
have known this, hoping beyond hope. Once I tried 
his skill too high. His valour failed because he feared 
to wound his father. Hasan, the bodyguard of my 
Lord, has failed again, because he feared. In anger 
once I cast the knife back to my son. My Lord has 
seen the scar upon his thigh.” 

With a shout of exultation, he threw the knife spin- 
ning high into the air, catching the haft in its swift 
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descent. Then he took the youth in his arms and kissed 
him. “Verily now, to the end of my days, and to the 
end of those of my son, who is thy servant, and for all 
time, will I and my seed, and those of my tribesmen 
and their seed, be at the service of my Lord and of his 
children. This I swear by Allah the One, and by Mo- 
hammed, who is his Prophet.” 

“On account of the faithfulness at Ksiba,” said the 
King, regarding the lad with affection, “I have already 
freed thee, Hasan M’Barak, but no longer slave. Be- 
cause, as I know thee, thou hast once failed, for love of 
thy father, I name thee Kaid. I rejoice that out of the 
past wickedness of the Infidel I am the instrument 
which restores a son to the arms of his father.” 


CHAPTER IX 


THE WINE OF PARADISE 


AUL BOURGET has told us that there exists a 
certain inward and physical condition during which 
everything in us dies out, in our spirit, in our heart, 
and in our senses: ambition, duty, past and future, 
habits, needs, at the mere thought of a certain being. 
And this condition he defines as love. Duncan Grant 
waking and dreaming saw only the figure of Yamena. 
Morocco, with its beige-coloured people, Berbers of 
beautiful countenance, desert warriors with bodies like 
forged bronze, oases of palm-trees shimmering in the 
mirage, kaleidescopic colouring, days palpitating with 
heat, the nights cool and starlit, had made an instant 
appeal to Grant’s imagination. 

Yamena was of the desert with all its wondrous varia- 
tions. The King withdrew himself, as he had explained 
to his sheikhs, for a vigil among the hills which hung 
above Sid el Arish. His counsellors had urged that a 
mullah as spiritual counsellor should accompany him; 
but the King had rejected such aid. He would be better 
alone: he had new problems to face, these must be met 
alone. Later, perhaps, in their solution the good offices 
of a mullah might serve. So they watched him go to 
the hills, clad in simple attire. 

And the old men shook their heads. “It is not well,” 
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they opined, “that Mohammed el Malik is alone in the 
hills, and alone always in his tents at Sid el Arish.” 

During the long afternoon Grant’s eyes scanned the 
endless horizon. The huge sands, yellow, orange, scar- 
let and crimson, stretching towards jagged low hills, 
deep purple silhouettes against an azure sky, seemed to 
tell him that he would tread their hot surface for all 
time. He would discover one camel loping above the 
hot mirage, and, as he sought its rider, the very bril- 
liance of the sun would dazzle his eyes, so that a host 
of camelmen appeared, armed to the teeth, swooping 
from some encampment among the hills towards the 
cities of the plains. Morocco, with its straight burning 
deserts and sharp teeth-like hills—a war-torn sword 
with blood on it: each hill-top tipped with crimson: and 
camel-men riding hard up the straight blade of the 
plains towards a point which vanished in the blood red 
of the setting sun. 

He roused himself, as a cool zephyr floated mys- 
teriously from the east, his thoughts detached from the 
hypnotism of sun and sand. Out from the trembling 
luminosity there seemed to appear the face and form of 
Yamena, beckoning to him. 

He felt he knew these deserts: they were familiar, 
intimate, calling to his bones and heart. His whole 
physical being glowed to the warmth of the plains, and 
his eye lifted with gladness to the sight of Sid el Arish 
tucked away, its minarets glistening white against the 
reds and purples of the sand and hills. 

The Moroccan night closed in upon him, the cerulean 
of the sky being extracted before the injection of pink 
and orange, flooding to red like the cutting of a human 
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artery in water. Purple clouds hovered in the skies like 
vultures waiting to devour the landscape. Then, for a 
brief half-hour, sight was arrested while the afterglow, 
something unparalleled in its loveliness, battled with 
night, and then quite suddenly went out, the sun lost 
in a tempest of fire. A chill wind arose from the desert 
and the sky became black, inky black, and high in it the 
stars were hung like tiny lanterns. 

He drew his burnous closely around his head, his 
body reposed, his heart far away in dreamland in the 
encampments of the Bedouin. 

And then he cradled himself on the warm bed of the 
sand. Each microscopic particle, atomic as his own 
being, made way to admit the form of his body as 
part of the soil which had claimed his soul, and now 
gently folded and caressed his form. He slept, his 
head pillowed upon an outstretched arm, blanketed by 
a myriad grains of sand. And as the body rose and 
fell with the pulsations of life the world beneath and 
around him throbbed with his life. 

Yamena was couched upon the same desert bed be- 
neath the same sky. He dreamed of her. Love had 
dawned when they had looked at one another. It 
dawns in no other way. The sunset of a day with unre- 
quited love, burning with all the heat of Morocco’s 
midday, gave him sleep but slumber filled with images 
and fancies. He moved restlessly etching his limbs 
deeper into the sand. Before dawn, exhausted, and with 
deep satisfaction, the body remained to quiet sleep, the 
spirit, triumphing, itself meeting that of Yamena in the 
temples of Eros in some Paradise of their own. 


And long after a new day had flooded the landscape 
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with light, re-warming the rocky portals of the castle 
in which he had slept, Grant awoke. He rose and 
stretched his limbs. The battle in his mind had ended. 
Though he had won his victory, as a wise general, he 
must also count his losses. Incomparable as these now 
appeared to him in the possession of Yamena, with the 
magic hope of founding a new dynasty based on the 
centuries-old tradition of the race, there were worldly 
problems to be reckoned with. The battle of the pre- 
vious afternoon, fought out to the setting of the sun, had 
sometimes filled his soul with anxieties and terror, the 
depths of which he dared not calculate. All the old 
prejudice of early training and environment, the call 
of his own home and Motherland, had conspired and 
cried out for his return, for the abandonment of a life 
project devoted to an alien people, in concert with a 
woman in whose veins ran strongly the blood of the 
deserts. And though that blood remotely might be 
mingled with that of his own stock, shipwrecked mari- 
ners, Grant had been fearful that to venture forth on 
such a voyage would bring shipwreck into his own life. 

But after that long deep sleep, cradled and com- 
forted in the sands, he felt himself strengthened and 
revived, reborn, renewed, resolute, not only for a task 
which absorbed his whole interest, but also for the 
union which throbbed his heart with desire. There 
were no longer doubts and questions to be answered. 
Though his older world might be shocked, the loyalty 
of a new people held him, and the love of Yamena 
called to every fibre in his being. He turned his gaze 
towards the distant minaret of Sid el Arish, and then 
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sank to his knees and stretched himself again upon the 
sand in which was sculptured his own form. 

He sought the counsel of some unknown god, neither 
Him of the Christian, nor of the Jew, neither Him of 
Mohammed, the great Omnipotence who it seemed to 
him presided over the Universe, those innumerable par- 
ticles of sand which throbbed as living organisms be- 
neath his body. This was the One which presided over 
his own heart, causing it to beat in a unison of tempo 
with the world’s life around him. His mind was lost 
in that indefinite world of thought, wherein the ema- 
nations of the mind chase one another inconclusively. 
A kind of subconscious self-hypnotism, the only free- 
dom from the impulses and distractions of the world 
which thinkers can ever achieve. 

Then suddenly, as if released from anzsthesia, he 
arose and strode strongly down the hill-side and across 
the plains to Sid el Arish. 

The watchers, who neither night nor day had kept 
their eyes from the hill-top over which his figure had 
receded the morning before, descried their King ap- 
proaching thus swiftly. The sentinels passed word to 
Beni Raho, who communicated with the other elders. 
They stood together in a little group watching him as 
he came. They noted how strong was his step, how 
purposeful his whole demeanour. And they nodded 
their heads together, murmuring their pleasure. 

They had feared that this man, appointed by Allah 
Himself, who had come to them from the great world 
beyond the Atlas, full blooded with the love of their 
own heritage, who had brought them victory in a day, 
and had refashioned the prosperity of the tribe, had 
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given to it a new zest for living, and hope unqualified, 
had from his very genius been gathered in the spirit with 
Allah, as a better counsellor to Himself. And they 
were afraid lest that spirit, like those of mullahs and 
others who tramped the deserts and rent the bazaars 
with their cries, was lost to them, so that in the ordi- 
nance of the tribal affairs, they would have to find some 
other man to lead them. And as their King drew near, 
they bowed themselves to the earth, glancing up from 
beneath overhanging eyelids with pleasure upon the 
man who was master of himself and captive of his own 
soul. They greeted him with the praises of Allah, and 
in the name of Mohammed his prophet. 

Reaching his own tents, Grant found awaiting him 
the devoted Hasan, who smiled upon his lord pen- 
sively, a question in his eyes. But that question was not 
answered. Hasan clapped his hands and servants 
brought food, which every hour had been kept in readi- 
ness for the return of the King. Grant satisfied the 
pangs of hunger, speaking not a word. Though victory 
had been won, now again in his own tents bitter doubt 
assailed him. But an answer to the riddle of his mind 
was expected by the tribesmen. His duty to them 
clearly declared this. As he ate, a fresh suggestion _ 
appeared in his consciousness. Perhaps, he thought, it 
would be better, rather than seek for self-guidance 
alone in the mountains, to segregate himself from this 
African world and return for a space to Europe, sati- 
ating himself in the culture of its capitals, re-embracing 
the society which had been his own. He would plead 
with the elders for respite, for longer absence. He 
would test again the call of London and of country 
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houses, against the hypnotism of the East. And then 
he would make his decision. 

But as he thus reflected, Hasan appeared at the door- 
way of his tent, and told him the elders were gathered 
in the chamber, and craved his presence in their counsels. 
He knew then that a decision was expected from him, 
and that these men, deep-dyed and long nurtured in 
the Atlas expected his resolve, and awaited it with the 
highest hope. He had observed their smiles, had 
learned from their blessings that they waited now only 
to renew them, and with joy to pass the tidings to the 
encampments of their brethren, so that the foothills of 
the Atlas, in which he had left his imprint, would 
reverberate with praise. 

“T will come,” he replied shortly to Hasan’s invita- 
tion. He rose at once, fastening over his shoulders the 
cloak of Mohammed el Malik, and placing upon his 
head the burnous and regalia of the Kings of the El 
Arish. 

Noting such determination, Hasan withdrew and 
attired himself in the uniform of the aide-de-camp of 
battle. As the youth re-entered the apartment Grant 
glanced at the bronzed figure, becoming man, with ad- 
miration. The black eyes looked him straight, and the 
high forehead testified to his intelligence. Again, as 
he glanced with pride and affection upon this boy whom 
he had taught all that he knew of modern warfare and 
statecraft, doubt assailed him. Indeed, he questioned, 
was there not here a successor, the son of a great war- 
rior, sufficient and efficient to carry on the work which 
he himself had commenced, and to fulfil the destiny 
of the people? Why, he asked, should he contract an 
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alliance which would stand between this youth and the 
leadership of the tribe? Why not, before other counsels 
prevailed and it was too late, should he not seize now 
the opportunity in Council to declare to his leaders that 
his work was completed; and that he would pass his © 
throne to Hasan, his counsellor, his friend, almost life 
of his life, heart of his heart? And as he reflected he 
smiled at Hasan. But the youth, unaware of the 
thoughts which passed through his master’s mind, im- 
impersonal and devoted, considered that this smile of 
affection was that of a confidant, and was the first rev- 
elation from the King of his determination to fulfil a 
dynasty. 

The elders were assembled in the great tent, which 
served as the chamber for Council and the administra- 
tion of justice. They were seated in the crescent of 
the moon, a couch at its centre being vacant for the 
presence of the King. As he entered, preceded by his 
aide-de-camp, they rose from their haunches, and with 
hands on their hearts and foreheads bowed before him. 
The elders who had received him when he returned 
from the mountains, by some instant instinct, recog- 
nized a fresh indecision in his demeanour. As they 
humbled themselves before his presence, nodding and 
whispering quietly to one another that this indeed would 
be a council of counsels. History was in the making. 
These warriors loved a fight, best that for the capture 
of the man’s mind and soul. 

The council opened. A mullah invoked the help of 
Allah, praying, as he stood with downcast eyes and 
outspread hands. 

“To the glory of Allah, the One who made the heav- 
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ens above, and the earth beneath and all that is in it.” 
Those attending the council, from deep throats said 
«¢ Amen.” 

“Allah be thanked for his great mercy to men, for 
sending Mohammed his prophet, who gave the world 
the True Belief. May curses without number be upon 
Shaitan and his Infidels, who, without cessation, wage 
war against Allah and his children.” Then he raised 
his voice, and with great devotion continued: “A thou- 
sand praises to Allah who has restored to us again the 
person of the most blessed, our King, Mohammed el 
Malik, him whom Allah himself sent to us as our 
saviour from his enemies, the Unbelievers, the Naza- 
renes. May Allah give strength to our King and to 
those assembled here in this council, that our delibera- 
tions may be conducted with wisdom, and that the de- 
cisions which we reach may be blessed with the counsel 
of Allah himself and of his Prophet.” 

And the King bowed his head, for almost in advance 
of the deliberations of the council was this mullah 
making his decisions for him. And those who sat around 
murmured again their “Amens.” 

At the close of prayer the King rose in his seat and 
addressed a brief welcome to his counsellors, asking a 
spokesman from among them to rise and declare the 
special purpose for which the council had been assem- 
bled. 

A man of swarthy countenance, his face covered by a 
dense black beard, shaped to a point, of commanding 
height and fine appearance, wearing his djebellah which 
hung in great folds of rich raiment from his shoulders, 
rose to his feet, and glancing first at the King and then 
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around the circle gathered before him, spoke in the deep 
rolling guttural of the African deserts. 

For Djilali Khemira this was an occasion. For long 
years his arrogance had irritated the less-aggressive 
elders. In earlier days he had carried fire and sword 
throughout the land, alternately harrying the Nazarenes 
in their sky-blue uniforms and képis, which he clove 
with their skulls, and those neighboring tribes which 
did not instantly concede to him the slightest whim or 
wish which he expressed. He had been called the 
“Ever Victorious.” In Moghreb he held that it is for 
the people to be ruled, as it is for the rulers to govern. 
When once Grant had remonstrated with him after an 
unprovoked punitive expedition against a neighbouring 
tribe, Djilali Khemira had replied, “Shall hammers 
cease to strike because the anvil cries out?” and he had 
continued to strike, sometimes by the sword, and always 
by the insolence of his tongue. Neither a night of 
secrecy, nor a dagger’s revelation had changed the man- 
ner of this man. 

And now proudly before his brethren, standing over 
them, his head held high, his arms folded, and yet with 
deference to his Lord before whom he salaamed deeply, 
he stood, the spokesman of the tribe. As it was an 
occasion, so he would not let it pass without an exhibition 
of his oratory, without a wealth of that metaphor in 
which the Arab language is so rich. And he would 
delay the central point of the subject of deliberation, 
even as throughout all Mohammedan lands carpets of 
wondrous design gradually pivot their theme. So 
Djilali Khemira would weave, by symbol and metaphor 
the theme and final argument in which the council 
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sought the decision of its King, Master, and Overlord. 

“Most mighty Gateway of the Atlas Mountains, O 
King, to whom Allah in his goodness give long life 
and happiness, we, our Master’s most loyal and devoted 
servants have long been perplexed and troubled by mat- 
ters which do not concern the state and the army, the 
incursions of the Nazarenes, whom may Shaitan hold 
as his own, not with our flocks, with the building of 
communications, nor the extension of our crops. These 
are things in which the Most Wise has given to us the 
counsel of Allah and his Prophet. The sun rises at 
dawn, but has no brilliance like that of our Lord, the 
Unconquerable.” 

And the others murmured their assent. 

“At dusk the sun sinks behind the hills, and dark- 
ness comes. But the brilliance of our Lord overshadows 
the darkness and is the guide of our people throughout 
the night. And so it has been in times of adversity, 
when the shades of despair have darkened the spirits of 
the people, the wisdom of our King, most mighty Mo- 
hammed el Malik, has pierced the darkness, like the 
moon and the stars by night. And J, who am called the 
‘Ever Victorious,’ have no victories equal with those of 
my Overlord. That at the Ksiba fort will remain writ- 
ten in the history of Northern Africa, the equal of the 
conquests of Tamerlane in Persia, greater than those of 
Abd-el-Aziz. We, who throughout all the years of our 
lives have fought those Nazarenes accursed, and have 
kept our freedom, our homes unfettered to the yoke 
of French and Spanish dominance, long have we rec- 
ognized that in the Most Sublime, is vested by Allah 
the fate and future of the tribe of El Arish. My vic- 
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tories are but family squabbles compared with those of 
El Malik. My leadership is but a handful’—so con- 
fessed this chieftain of two thousand horsemen—“when 
reckoned with those who, at our King’s command, will 
defend our encampments and tents, our pastures and 
villages, and through long nights and days will hold 
the line of the Atlas Mountains. 

“Great was accounted the Lord Abd-el-Aziz, who 
ruled all Moghreb with a rod of iron. My Lord has 
ruled Moghreb with wisdom, a weapon far keener than 
any one which I can wield. And it has been said of 
the Lord Abd-el-Aziz that from his wisdom he par- 
leyed with the Nazarene and made terms with the 
French, conceding to them liberty, that he might be a 
Sultan of the West. These accursed Nazarenes mocked 
him. And Abd-el-Aziz, as a Sultan of the West, was 
humbled before his people. 

“But the Master of Wisdom has ever defied the 
French as did thy predecessor, our Overlord and Mas- 
ter. Their emissaries have been turned back, their 
advances have been stemmed, their troops have been 
defeated, their spies hanged from the tops of the trees. 
We elders, who in our age are almost dry bones com- 
pared with the splendour and the youth of our Over- 
lord, have watched and waited.” 

Djilali Khemira swept on, sonorous phrases pouring 
easily from his thick red lips. The tribesmen now gazed 
up at him in admiration, glancing quickly every now 
and, then from the face of the speaker to that of their 
Lord to perceive the effect upon him of some more 
extravagant compliment, of an especially fine turn of 
metaphor. And Grant wondered at this great warrior, 
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so bloodthirsty on the field of battle, yet so finished a 
poet. 

“Only Allah is omniscient,” declaimed the chieftain. 
“The Father of the Faithful succeeds to power from 
Allah himself. Father of the Faithful! Allah be 
praised! No man can avoid his fate, even my Lord, 
Mohammed el Malik.” He paused dramatically, for 
now the weave of the oration was nearly completed. 
And Grant leant forward swiftly, his elbow on his knee, 
chin resting on closed fist. He had realized through- 
out that the peroration of his chief was but the cloak 
which hid the final thrust, and now, watching the keen 
eyes of the orator, he awaited the phrases which would 
frame the challenge. 

“Father of the Faithful,” repeated Djilali Khemira. 
“QO Father of might, father of ingenuity, father of wis- 
dom, father of victories. Buta father who has begotten 
no children. Where, O Father of the Faithful, are 
thine own children, that our people of El Arish may be 
blessed through Allah of thee?” 

The chieftain bowed low, spreading his djebellah 
around him. His breath heaved from the exertion of 
what he regarded as one of the supreme triumphs of 
his life, the mightiest challenge which he had issued 
either as a warrior on the battlefield, or in the councils 
of his brethren. 

Hasan, standing as a bronzed statue beside his mas- 
ter, stepped forward with raised hand to command si- 
lence, in anticipation of the speech of his Lord. 

Grant remained unmoved, and they watched his face, 
its expression inscrutable, as it had been when at the sun- 
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set hour his gaze had been transfixed across the limitless 
horizon of the deserts. 

“The ‘Ever Victorious,” he exclaimed at length, 
breaking the silence, “possesses a tongue even mightier 
than his sword. But what hours has the King for the 
tents of women and for their enjoyment? Where in- 
deed shall he find a wife?” 

The elders, as with one voice, began to murmur in 
humble protestation. This was not the answer which 
they sought from their Lord of El Arish. Each secretly 
and jealously nursed the hope that his own daughter 
might be chosen for the tents of the King, then indeed 
would he himself have honour, and acquire merit in 
the eyes of the tribesmen. But the joys of Arab council 
do not cease with the first question and answer. Not 
only were the tribesmen determined, but each desired 
also to repeat, at least in measure, the oratorical triumph 
of Djilali Khemira. 

There rose in his place Beni Raho, the most aged 
among the elders, a man wellnigh seventy years of age 
who, before the rise of Djilali Khemira, had been ac- 
counted the greatest warrior in the tribe, and if no longer 
a warrior he still held his reputation as a lover. 

“Our Lord,” he cried, “cannot like some nomad of 
the desert remain a celibate. For the boys and the 
young men who learn the arts of the chase and of fight- 
ing, wedlock is not fitting. Well has it been said by 
the ‘Ever Victorious’ that the splendour of our Lord 
in his youth has no equal among us. The Most Wise 
is no longer a boy. Even as the youths acquire these 
arts of which I have spoken,” supplemented old Raho 
slyly, “they learn that of love. Love,” he said remi- 
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niscently, as the others wagged their heads in tolerance, 
while the old wit spoke, “is best learned in easy stages. 
And indeed it is never fully learned. How says the 
Prophet? ‘When a man marries he perfects half his 
religion!? 

‘So the ardour of youth, and of old age too,” he said, 
chuckling, “fulfils its hopes and keeps its fires damped 
by experimentation and variation in its theme. Youth 
discovers love in the rhythm of hero worship. Emo- 
tional heights,” he waved his hands towards the Atlas 
whose white peaks were framed in the doorway of the 
tent, “supreme heights must be reached before there 
enters into the spirit that desire, not the lust of the flesh, 
but for procreation, which is the burning beacon of love’s 
consummation. 

“OQ Most Wise, may I not speak from all the gathered 
wisdom of my age, and if not from wisdom, from the 
experience of my indiscretions? Our youths, from the 
inexhaustible pleasures of their own carnal pleasure, 
realize the splendour of their own physique, the glory 
of their race. They capture, therefore, from the joys 
of a hundred nights the supreme desire to recast their 
own image, realized. Has my Lord no such desire?” 
He paused for a moment reflectively, then continued, 
while the question remained unanswered. “We older 
men,” he said in a low voice, and wistfully, “who teach 
our youths the arts of hunting and of battle, from them 
recapture something of our former zeal and continue to 
glory in the achievements of our tribe, as in the night 
watches we feel the heart-beats of those, who out of 
our flesh are girding themselves to carry forward that 
tradition. 
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“Is our King to be a celibate, to sleep with the youths 
of the tribe, while the maidens hunger for the juices 
of his loins? Or ishe an old man... .” 

“Silence!”? commanded Talata Hammou, who stood 
close to the dynastic succession. 

“Nay, my friend,” said the older man. “I speak of 
the Most Wise, our King, in metaphor. I have lived 
beyond the span of all your years. The spirit of all 
men is enriched from my experience. And some of you 
would silence me in council? To be modest may be an 
ornament to youth, but it 1s a reproach to old age.” 

“Let Beni Raho continue,” suggested the King. “His 
experience gives an added embroidery, a rich touch of 
colour to the words of Djilali Khemira.” 

Beni Raho bowed to his decision and continued to 
speak. ‘My Lord has asked where is the time of the 
King for the pleasures of women. Are there no nights 
in which our Lord must sleep? Can my Lord not be 
comforted by the beauties of our women? Has my 
Lord no eyes that he may see our maidens, who, when 
he appears before their covered gaze, draw back the 
veil a little that perhaps his glance may perceive the 
beauty that lies hidden in their eyes? Has my Lord 
never reflected as they pass before him that here is a 
figure of grace, and there one of voluptuous desire: that 
there are in all El Arish, indeed throughout Moghreb, 
ten thousand women who would share his couch for one 
night and die of happiness in the morning? Has my 
Lord not considered that there can be accomplished 
from the strength of his own loins a youth, a successor, 
more handsome than is Hasan, the light of my Lord’s 
eyes, the one who guards his body and keeps the secrets 
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of his soul?” A flush mounted beneath the bronze of 
the skin and flooded the temples of the youth who stood 
beside him. 

“Among the chosen of the Faithful is there not 
Rakiah, daughter of Abd el Kader, fair and comely as 
the King, gifted too, so we learn, above all the women 
in the arts of needlework? Is there not Azizah, a queen 
of the desert, dusky as the night, her skin like the vel- 
vets which cover thy couch, whose figure would re- 
kindle the passions of even the oldest in Moghreb,would 
re-fire the life in the dying on the field of battle? Is 
there not Fatimah, child of the great Mahboub Azza, 
my close kinsman, my friend, honoured among all who 
sit now at my Lord’s feet in council?, Is not my friend’s 
child worthy to sit at a King’s feet, to smooth the brow, 
to caress him when the sun has sunk behind the Atlas 
Mountains? She is pale as the moon, and, so my kins- 
man tells me, learned in the wisdom of household di- 
rection, schooled in the arts of domesticity. Her beauty 
no man but her father, Mahboub Azza, has ever seen. 
But beneath the raiment of her clothing my experienced 
eye, that of her uncle, has perceived the grace of her 
carriage, the dignity of her bearing, the exquisite beauty 
of her contour. Fatimah is well-beloved among the 
women, born to greatness, a lantern to shine with fra- 
grant light during the night, and in the day to preserve 
her King’s household. A woman who might bear to 
thee many children of culture and beauty, adornments 
to the tribe, who by their alliances would extend the 
greatness of our people, and carry our influence to the 
markets of Omdurman in the east, and Accra in the 
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west, and make of thee, not alone the great Gateway 
of the Atlas, but the Sublime Porte of all Africa. 

“Fatimah, daughter of Mahboub Azza, is young. 
Strong as my Lord and youthful. She might remain 
with the King all his days, the first and favourite wife. 
Has Fatimah no claim upon a King’s time, no beauties, 
charm and culture to make her worthy of my Lord’s 
desire?” 

Thus spake old Beni Raho, most cunningly and 
cleverly thrusting with his words, not only the girl 
known as the most beautiful in all El Arish, but his kins- 
man’s daughter. 

There arose Moulay Bou Tadla, chieftain of the 
Western Atlas, whose boundaries lay beside those of the 
fanatic restless people of the Zaiane. He, too, had 
claims to prefer, and he, too, possessed a daughter. 

Ait Mtir, he who had succeeded to the overlordship 
of the scattered people of the Higher Atlas, shepherds, 
hunters, nomads, rose in his place; the youth whose 
father had been slain in the fight against Ksiba. A 
youth, a mere stripling, lithe, sinewy, proud, handsome, 
born a warrior, himself wed but two months earlier. 
He had been one of those who lay with Grant, as the 
King directed the assault upon the fort. As that had 
been his first fight, so this was his first council. Ait 
Mtir, refreshed from the couch of love, espoused to 
a daughter of Djilali Khemira, verily a son after the 
heart of the “Ever Victorious,”? was the last to speak. 
His youth decreed it so. 

Yet the elders, who had perceived no sign from the 
King, hoped much from the revelation of Ait Mtir. 
The lad had been a favourite with their Overlord. Here 
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within the secrecy of the council, out of the passion 
of which they knew him to be possessed, even as Djilali 
Khemira, they trembled with eager hope that he would 
move the Eagle of the Atlas. They craned their long 
necks forward to watch the youth, who now bowed 
low before his Master, hand upon heart, and hand upon 
forehead. 

Ait Mtir, favourite, pupil and sometimes bodyguard, 
stood erect, his eyes glowing with pride in his Over- 
lord, his lips quivering as in the hesitation of embarrass- 
ment he sought for words. His tongue was tied. At 
length he stammered, “I, Ait Mtir, who have lain be- 
side my King in battle and have felt his heart beat in 
the night watches, I love Mohammed el Malik. My 
Lord knowest that. There is no love of mine which 
equals that of my King’s servant for himself. 

“The youngest slave, slave of no man but that of my 
King, possesses no eloquence such as my Lord, Djilali 
Khemira, no experience equal with that of Beni Raho. 
What words may Allah give to me which shall touch 
my Lord’s intellect or reach his heart.” 

He stood silent for a moment, perplexed, yet felt 
the gaze of the elders upon him, that of Djilali Khemira 
piercing him as with hot irons. He rent his djebellah, 
casting it from him. Stripped, he stood in all his youth- 
ful beauty, naked before his Master, even as he had 
fought at his side. | 

“I, Ait Mtir,” he cried, “have learned love from 
my King, always shall I be its scholar.” 

The King, for the first time during these orations, 
moved in his seat and sat back regarding the youth 
steadily. 
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The lad continued, “Love, O my Master, can deny 
nought to love. Love which has been mine, shall be 
that of my Lord also.” He cast his glance upon Djilali 
Khemira, and paused. Then continued, “I and my 
house, the daughter of the ‘Ever Victorious,’ have 
passed to each other the blessed cup of wine whose 
grapes are grown upon the slopes of Paradise, a wine 
which imparts the deepest joy that man can know.” 

Djilali Khemira beamed his pleasure, showing glis- 
tening white teeth through his dark beard. 

The lad folded his arms and closed his eyes as if 
to receive a death thrust, hesitated, then said, “There 
are rarer vintages than that of my Lord, Djilali 
Khemira.” 

A murmur of astonishment and applause came from 
the elders, but the great chieftain, the “Ever Victo- 
rious,” laughed aloud, the first cry of mirth in that as- 
sembly. ‘Well said and with courage, son of mine. 
Thou and those of my seed and thine will long rule the 
Atlas. Wine well blended!” — 

The lad summoned courage, and from his passion 
spoke. ‘It is better to marry than to burn, O my Mas- 
ter. The suns of Moghreb burn my Lord by day, and 
by night he hast no wine to slake the thirst of his soul, 
no cool breezes to assuage its fevers. 

“Love is like the sweet winds of spring and summer 
in the Atlas. Love is an adornment to life, the gift of 
Allah. 

“Tt is, my Lord, the prayer of his servant that Allah 
may cift a wife for his refreshment.” 

The Lord, the Unconquerable, the Master, the Gate- 
way of Africa, the Eagle of the Atlas) Mohammed el 
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Malik drawing closely his burnous and djebellah about 
him rose from his seat. Those assembled there stood 
with Ait Mtir, lover of their King, in whom burnt 
fiercely the flames of passion, bowing before him, fear- 
ing, too, his displeasure. 

Although Grant willed it not, as he addressed them 
shortly his voice quivered with a new timbre, notes to 
which they were unused in council. “I go to commune 
with Allah,” he said. “My return at the hour of sun- 
set will give my decision.”” He returned the saluta- 
tions of the assembly saying, “May Allah bless thee, 
and may he give thee wisdom and strength even as I 
go to seek at the Gateway of Paradise wisdom and 
strength from Allah himself.” 

He turned abruptly, and they watched the receding 
figure, silhouetted against the mountains in the frame 
of the doorway, head erect, walking swiftly. Some paces 
behind him followed Hasan. Without turning his head 
the King called to the youth. 

“Make ready the white Arab, my horse of fleetest 
foot,” he commanded. 

“T accompany my Master?” enquired the youth. 

“I go alone,” replied the King. 

“No king rides alone,” replied the youth, in enquir- 
ing protestation. 

“I go alone,” repeated his Lord. 

They brought him a milk-white Arab stallion, far 
famed, well known. It whinnied to the approach of its 
Master, who lightly flung himself into the saddle. With 
his left hand lightly upon a loose rein he set his robes 
about him, as the eager feet of his mount danced upon 
the sand, pirouetting, until the Master sat in comfort, 
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his flowing djebellah hanging from his shoulders in 
lines of sculptural grace, ornamenting the form of steed 
and man. 

Those within the council heard the prancing feet 
upon the hard sand, and remained still standing, silent, 
wondering what possessed their King, what from the 
words of the last speaker had stirred in him some smoul- 
dering emotion, had caused him to act thus suddenly. 
And as they stood in silence, from out of the doorway 
of the tent they perceived the kingly figure riding 
swiftly towards the Atlas Mountains, a whirl of dust 
in his wake. 

“Whither goes our King?” they enquired. “What 
madness has Allah visited upon him? What brings the 
sunset??? And then, after consultation among them- 
selves, in which some praised and some condemned the 
youthful Ait Mtir, they sent for a mullah that he, per- 
haps from the wisdom of his madness, from the steps 
of the throne of Allah, might solve this new and per- 
plexing riddle. 

“Our King, the Eagle of the Atlas, rides alone to- 
wards the mountains. What will Allah bring to us and 
to him at the setting of the sun?” 

“Fave no fear, my brethren,” answered the mullah, 
his hands outstretched, his eyes closed as he gazed up- 
wards towards the canopy. “There are tents among 
the mountains, which none but Mohammed el Malik 
knows. There are caves and dwelling-places in which 
treasures lie. Ait Mtir, son of Abd el Kasim, overlord 
of crags and caves, neither he nor his father before him 
knew all the secrets of the mountains, could discern with 
the knowledge of a mullah. That wisdom is the gift 
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of Allah. Perhaps my Lord will discover among the 
treasures of the mountains some rare jewel, a gem in 
beauty unmatched, with which he will return at sun- 
down. 

“See!” he exclaimed, casting his glance through the 
doorway and pointing with withered hand towards the 
white speck, which in its very whiteness would be seen 
until it disappeared among the boulders and ravines of 
the mountains. “The sun is high, the King rides fast, 
straight as a spear thrust, like the arrow from a bow. 
No man rides so swiftly without determination, no man 
so directly without his eyes upon the quarry. Have no 
fear, my brethren, the Eagle flies to pluck the nest. At 
sundown he returns with the dove.” 


CHAPTER X 


LOVE’S CORONATION 


HE Eagle of the Atlas, even as those within the 
council tent descried him, rode hard towards the 
mountains. They saw only the bowed shoulders, the 
flying djebellah, the wake of dust. The man upon the 
horse of the M’touga plains raced to the mountains. 
Few could have kept pace with him, none passed him, 
for here were the fleetest hoofs in all Moghreb, its rider 
unconquerable. He needed no spur: will whispered 
in the pricked ears, gave pace unmatched to the flying 
feet. 

He left the plains and scarcely slackening his speed 
began to climb the slope of the mountain, turning and 
twisting between the boulders which clung to its side, 
switching past cacti and tufted scrub which held 2 sel- 
dom-trodden path. He followed a track high along 
the summit of the range, galloping hard, the breeze 
from the north billowing the King’s cloak like the main 
sail of a ship. Below him, as for a second his glance 
strayed before he galloped along the aréte, he saw the 
Ksiba fort, purple shadowed in the afternoon sunlight. 
The King drew rein for a moment, the mind numbed 
in its determination, fleeting back to that great day of 
victory. He raised his one hand to shade his eyes from 
the hot reflected light to see again the battlefield. His 
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horse, glad of respite, with stretched legs and heaving 
withers, scented the fresh breeze from the north. 

Those in the council tent observed the figure gleam- 
ing against the sky, far on the boundary of their horizon. 
The white eagle enthroned upon its mountain top. And 
they marvelled. 

A French sentinel on the ramparts of the fort, blink- 
ing for long hours at the blistering landscape, dazzled 
by the eternal movement of mirage, sickened by idle- 
ness as his chin rested against the butt of a poised rifle, 
saw suddenly this miracle. A steed and rider, both 
garbed in matchless whiteness, was halted on the hill- 
brow. Alone. No dusky figure, this rock yet not rock, 
an excrescence in the sand yet throbbing with vitality, 
but some princely Bedouin above those always hostile 
crags. He laid his eye along the sights, pressed the rifle- 
butt into the embrace of the shoulder, squeezed gently 
with the right forefinger upon the curled trigger. 

The Arab of M’touga reared high, plunged and 
crumpled beneath its rider. Grant was flung from the 
saddle, falling headlong, unhurt. He lay beside the 
horse, well under cover, muttering, “Now, by Allah, 
will I be revenged! Once I might have slain all 
within, Ksiba, their general as well. I showed them 
clemency, though it cost me my right arm. But now the 
finest horse in all Moghreb has been slaughtered from 
the safe walls of Ksiba.” 

And Grant wept for the thoroughbred, hot tears, as 
he had wept for a whaler, his first strong mount slain 
in a ravine beside the Khyber. 

Leaving horse and trappings he slipped away below 
the ridge of the hill out of sight from the fort. 
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Those gathered within the embrace of the tent saw 
the horse rear and crash. Keen ears heard a rifle-shot. 

“Now, by Allah!” almost echoed Djilali Khemira, 
‘Cwill I be revenged!” 

“las the Frenchman a tooth? I will have it!” mur- 
mured another. 

“A general? a légionmaire? a life? Not one shall 
be spared,” cried another. 

And Hasan, son of Djilali Khemira, the slave boy 
of Marrakusha-al-Hamra, freeman of the King, wept 
most bitterly. 

And a French sentinel laughed loudly, calling over 
his shoulder to his comrades to witness the white belly 
of the stallion gleaming like a signal from among the 
red rocks. They clustered around him as he pointed 
with his rifle laughing loudly until the officer command- 
ing the post, awakened from his siesta, joined them. To 
him again was told the story of the white stallion and 
its rider clad in white. 

“IT saw him,” murmured a Senegali in his guttural 
French. “It is not good. This was a horse from 
M?’touga and they are rare, unmatched. The rider was 
not slain. We shall be avenged.” 

And again they all laughed, the captain of the post 
with them. | 

And the captain in his weekly report noted the slay- 
ing of this daring rider, claiming horseman as well as 
horse. 

General de Launcy smiled as he puffed a cigar and 
read the story of his post commander. “They are alert, 
these men in Fort Ksiba.” He smiled to his aide-de- 
camp, as he passed to more serious matter. 
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The elders in Sid el Arish counselled action. A Jehad 
would be proclaimed. If Ksiba had once been sacked, 
now the tribe of El Arish would ravish the Nazarenes, 
cut them to pieces in their fortresses, harry their com- 
munications. The life which Allah had given was his, 
so long as that of an Unbeliever was delivered to 
Shaitan. 

‘Nay brethren,” said the mullah. ‘We are com- 
manded by our Lord to remain in council until the set- 
ting of the sun. The enemy of man still rides high in 
the heavens. Who knows but Allah what our Lord, the 
Eagle, may have intended? Who does not bide until 
the setting of the sun. Until the feast is prepared why 
summon the guests? Until our Lord’s will is known, 
why make haste for revenge? Abide in peace, my 
brethren. At the setting of the sun Allah will deter- 
mine.” 

So each sank to his own reflections, cowled beneath 
his burnous, while the mullah offered prayer towards 
the hills, and the soul of Hasan wept within him. 

And Grant ran on towards his goal, the kingly 
djebellah still flying in his wake, hidden by the slopes 
of the narrow ravine which he had entered. It was 
known as the Wad es Sha, the valley of the Lions. At 
its apex, he turned a corner, himself hidden by a vast 
blood-red boulder, shaped like the massive head of a 
lion. There lay before him a cave: at its mouth two 
figures baking bread, on either side green dhurra and 
waving Indian corn. An old man tilled the field, fowls 
strutted unconcernedly beside the portal of this rocky 
habitation. Grant called quietly to the old woman who 
was one of those making bread. She glanced up to- 
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wards the rock, which hid the bend in the pathway. And 
the other with her ceased her grinding of the grain 
beneath the stone, half-rising from her task. 

A figure clad in a white djebellah, upon his forehead 
clasping the centre of the burnous was the jewelled 
filigree, the insignia of Mohammed el Malik. The old 
man ceasing his work bent in deep salaam. The old 
woman covered herself, lest she shame the King. But 
that other beside her rose swiftly. And the King, his 
hand stretched out, advanced to meet her. | 

“‘Yamena!” he cried. And the girl bowed before 
him, her body shaken with joyous sobbing. ‘“Yamena, 
look up upon thy King, thy Master. Before the rising 
of the moon thou, fairest flower of the Atlas, shalt be 
a queen in E] Arish. Thou shalt be bride of a king, 
mate of an Eagle. 

“IT have come for thee, Yamena.”? He took her by 
the hand. 

“And thou, old man, thou and thine shall henceforth 
be freemen. Well has thou guarded the treasure of 
the Eagle of the Atlas. All the wealth which lies 
stored in the cave is thine, all but its fairest jewel. I 
come to take Yamena.” 

The old man knelt, placing his lips to the hem of 
the King’s djebellah, murmuring blessings upon him. 
The woman, as women will, busied herself with prepa- 
ration for the journey of another. 

“My Lord has a horse and bodyguard?” enquired 
the man. 

“We will take the ass,” answered Grant. 

The man expressed astonishment, then murmured 
resignedly, “Allah’s will be done.” 
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He threw skins across the ass and Grant lifted 
Yamena lightly upon the improvised saddle. Then he 
led the ass up the pathway from the ravine. Two hours’ 
journey by horse, three at least on foot, and in the late 
afternoon the two began the journey to Sid el Arish. 

Yet how swift and sweet that march across the plains, 
the sun riding low in the heavens, the pale moon ris- 
ing early to mock the heat of day. The road of a Thou- 
sand Nights and a Night may have to be filled with 
romance for the entertainment of Harun el Raschid, 
but that between hills and the city of the Eagle was 
more fragrant than the tales of any story-teller of the 
East. There is no joy equal to the heart’s anticipation, 
unless it be love’s consummation. There is no language 
comparable with those rare exchanges between two 
spirits met in the union of desire. 

The ass ambled on towards the city of El Arish, the 
man walking beside its rider, his strong arm holding 
her, their faces oft set together with eyes upon the dis- 
tant tents of love’s coronation. 

“Fabibi,’ the man whispered in her ear. “O, my 
beloved. This is love’s coronation.” 

“Habibi,” the girl replied, clasping her fingers in 

those of the man. “QO, my beloved.” 

And that is all the refrain of love, its song and lyric, 
its rhythm and its tune. -A refrain for all the world, im- 
mortal and eternal. ‘Habibi, O my beloved.” 

The sun rode on defiantly girdling the heavens with 
crimson as it sank behind the low sand-hills. The el- 
ders in council clustered more closely together as the 
mueddin cried from the minaret summoning the Faith- 
ful to prayer. And conscious that some affliction hung 
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heavily over El Arish, aware of expectation, he cried, 
“Be vigilant, O guardians! Be vigilant, and do not 
sleep!” 

“Who desires the warning of vigilance?” muttered 
Ait Mtir. “Are we of the mountains not ready for re- 
venge?” 

“And I, Djilali Khemira,” grumbled the great war- 
rior, from the depths of his discontent. “Have I not 
always two thousand horsemen ready to ride against 
the Nazarene?” 

“Tt is the hour of prayer,”? answered the mullah. 
“Haste kills the strong, O my brethren. Walking is 
better than running, and of all things to sit is still the 
best. There happeneth no misfortune on the earth but 
it is written in the Book before He created it. Verily 
that is easy to Allah. Who then shall avoid his des- 
tiny?” 

Djilali Khemira, Kaid Hasan al Marrakusha, Beni 
Raho, Ait Mtir and the rest turned themselves towards 
the East, prostrating themselves before Allah, the One. 

“Allamdollillah! The Praise to Allah,” cried the 
mullah. 

“Allamdollilah!” echoed Fate from the throats of 
the Faithful. : 

The hour of prayer was ended. “Be vigilant and 
do not sleep!” cried the mueddin from his tower. The 
pariah dogs barked their warning to the stranger on the 
road. At eventide the ass with its burden came to the 
gates of E] Arish. But within a mile of his coming the 
elders had descried the white djebellah of the King, a 
low-hung star moving against the deep purple of the 
shadowy hills. 
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“When our Lord went forth,” lamented Beni Raho, 
“he rode a white horse, veritably the sign of a King’s 
pleasure. But now I perceive an ominous sign: our Lord 
walks as a slave beside a black ass.” 

“Who shall avoid his destiny?” echoed the mullah 
as they made ready in council again to receive the Crown 
of its portals. 

And the mullah went forth to meet him who had 
counselled with Allah the One and with the Lord Mo- 
hammed, greeting him upon the road, as the King led 
the ass towards his tents. 

“Ts it well or ill?” enquired the mullah. 

“It is well, O Faithful of the Prophet’s House. I 
bring a bride to the tents of El Arish.” 

“Allamdollillah! The Praise to Allah,” cried the 
mullah, leaping fiercely, his shrill cry warming the hearts 
of those within council. 

Allamdollillah!” they murmured, knowing not yet 
what mercy Allah had bestowed, what gift of grace had 
fallen to El Arish. For gratitude in Moghreb precedes 
the gift. 

Handing the ass’s halter to a slave, the King en- 
tered. They bowed before his presence. “Rejoice, O 
counsellors of state! Well have ye kept your vigil. I 
bring my bride. Ye shall see her, the fairest rose in 
all Moghreb.” | 

‘Who are we, our Master’s servants, that our eyes 
shall behold the beauty of our Lord’s bride? Nay, my 
Lord, none but the Gateway may behold the face of 
her who passes therein.” 

“T honour thee. It is my wish that ye who now have 
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wrestled with my spirit in council shall now behold the 
prize of victory. 

“Come, Yamena,” he called softly. 

The girl, veiled, entered the chamber. Eager eyes 
sought her form wondering who this maid might be, 
Berber or Moor, from Senegal or Timbuctoo, M’Toureg 
or from the tribes of Krim. The simple covering of 
the girl perplexed them: her mode of entry to El Arish 
defied even a guess as to her identity. 

The Eagle of the Atlas took her hand in his own, 
then whispered in her ear, “I will unveil thee, Yamena, 
that the chieftains of the Atlas may behold the dove 
whom the Eagle brings to nest with him in El Arish.” 

He raised his hand, and drew back the veil from her 
face. Astonishment broke the wonder. 

‘Are there jewels in Moghreb, O my Lord?” cried 
Beni Raho. 

“The ruby is dulled in its colour!” cried one. ‘See 
the texture of her skin!” 

And another, “Gold lacks its lustre. Observe the 
gleam in her hair!” 

“The topaz is but pale,” sang another. “Where is 
the blue of heaven but in her eyes?” 

_ Djilali Khemira growled through his amazement. 
“The diamond has no brilliance like the mistress of my 
Master!” 

And Ait Mtir, so newly wed, again risking the after 
displeasure of a wife’s father, added his salutation of 
praise. “No wife can attain to the beauty of my Lord’s 
chosen and appointed!” _ 

And the girl, the colour flooding her cheeks so that 
her complexion was of the velvet lustre of a pale red 
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rose, smiled upon each as each added his token of wel- 
come to her presence. Only Hasan stood in silence, as 
it were bewildered. The face, the glance, the charac- 
ter, the presence of Yamena summoned from his mem- 
ory the picture of a market in Marrakesh, and long days 
in the gardens which lay under the shadow of the great 
Kutubia tower. 

“Ayesha!” the lad cried from the silence. And she, 
turning her gaze upon him, smiled anew, a joyful wel- 
come, that of child to child, in the garden of life’s 
springtime. 

‘FYasan,” she said simply. “Now may Allah the 
One be thanked. We were sold as slaves together in 
the market of Marrakusha-al-Hamra.” 

The lad Hasan had run forward from among his 
brethren and flung himself at the feet of the King, his 
lips upon the hand which hung at his side. And Hasan 
wept with joy. But if the elders were perplexed a very 
ant-heap of memory was overturned within the brain 
of the King, messages carried from one cell to another. 
He stood transfixed before the leaders of the tribes. 
Then as her courage forsook the maiden and he turned 
her head upon his breast, he covered her, and placed 
her upon a divan beside his own seat. “It is my will 
that ye shall be seated,” he said. Those in council gath- 
ered around them their djebellahs and arranged their 
selhams, pressing close towards their King with eager- 
ness. 

Every Moor loves a story. Cannot the Teller of 
Tales and the weaver of romance earn floos, good 
money, in all the markets of Africa? Have not the 
Moors travelled throughout the world, winning a way 
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as the makers of fiction. Whence come Aladdin and 
Sinbad the Sailor? Out of Moghreb, though retailed 
and written by the scribes of Persia to delight the world. 

Here was a tale stranger than any to which eager ears 
had listened in the market-places and beside the wells. 

Hasan-el-Marrakusha he, who had been named 
M’ Barak, the slave, told his story, that of Ayesha, 
named Yamena, the slave girl sold into captivity by 
the negress. 

And Yamena related the tale as first she had given 
it to her Lord in the vessel out from Marseilles har- 
bour. 

“Now, by the Prophet,” asked Beni Raho, rising in 
his seat, “I claim my Lord’s leave again to view this 
maiden? I am very old,” he said apologetically. “The 
maid of my Lord is but a child three generations re- 
moved from me. I have a thought which I dare not 
utter. I must first convince my old eyes.” 

The King drew back the veil, while Beni Raho gazed 
long upon the maiden’s face. Then standing on one 
side of the semicircle he turned towards the King and 
his brethren. 

“The foot of the lamp is dark,” he said. “I begged 
my Lord that I might again see the brilliance of the 
light. And now, have I seen a miracle. What is this 
tale of the Kaid Hasan, the son of the ‘Ever Victorious,’ 
or this of the maiden named Ayesha? Is it not one 
story? Am I to tell it again? Nay, my Lord.. .” 
he paused. “I have seen the daughter of Mohammed 
el Malik.” 

“How sayest thou, Beni Raho?” cried the King. 

“Do I not know the egrets of the Atlas as I know 
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the eagles? I saw her asa child in my Lord her father’s 
nest. Her slave was a great negress, just as has been 
described. When the Infidels attacked, they carried her 
to safety into the desert. Then we heard no more. 

“My Lord Mohammed el Malik mourned for her, 
had the markets searched, the harems combed and then, 
because it was the will of Allah, he ceased from his 
sorrowing. Has Beni Raho thrown the dust from 
his head when Hasan appeared as the son of Djilali 
Khemira? Bismillah, itis a miracle. Now shall there 
be twain eagles in one nest. Blessed art thou of Allah, 
my Lord, the Eagle of the Atlas.” 

“Fe speaks true,”’ cried one, then another. 

The King rose from his seat, greatly moved. ‘Beni 
Raho,” he said, “in thy wisdom thou art not far re- 
moved from the Prophet.” And turning to Hasan, the 
companion of his nights and days, he said, “O Hasan, 
truly wast thou named ‘The blessed one from Marra- 
kesh.’? Blessed wast thou as a King’s slave when I freed 
thee at the Fort Ksiba. Is it not written ‘As to your 
slaves, see that ye feed them with such food as ye eat 
yourselves, and clothe them with the stuff ye wear, for 
they are the servants of Allah?’ 

“T freed thee because of thy valour. Did not I then 
learn from the skill and wisdom of Djilali Khemira 
that thou art indeed his own son, taken and sold to 
slavery in Marrakesh when the Infidel strode in upon 
our tents and those who have sold their souls to Shaitan 
sacked our houses? Didst thou not fight beside the fal- 
con Ait Mtir? 

“Now in my counsel chamber hast thy testimony 
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given to Sid el Arish a queen indeed, the daughter of 
my Lord Mohammed el Malik. 

“Send now for thy women, Ben: Raho, and take this 
pearl, re-named Ayesha, to the tents of the women. The 
Eagle has his nuptials to prepare. There will be feast- 
ing and rejoicing. Though the hour is late we sit yet 
in council. Have patience.” 

“A thousand leagues divide love and patience, O 
lover of love and of patience, O Unconquerable,” 
growled Djilali Khemira. 

“Maybe ten thousand separate love and duty, O 
Ever Victorious,” laughed the Unconquerable. 

The plan which long had sketched itself in his mind 
had appeared perfected in its frame as he lay for brief 
seconds beside the white charger of M’Touga upon 
the hill-crest. He would abduct the French general. 
The r’kass, the letter carrier, had brought him news 
by way of Tanjah from his father that General de 
Launcy was due to take a period of leave of absence 
freed from the burning suns of Moghreb upon the 
French Riviera. 

Now would he place duty before the final realization 
of his passion. He would bring the General to El 
Arish as a prize, a gift of gifts to the tribes of Northern 
Africa, the most brilliant diadem in the twin crown of 
Mohammed el Malik. 

“Gather near and hearken to the Gateway of the At- 
las,” he commanded. “We commune together now 
as warriors. I swore revenge upon the hill-crest.” 

“We also have sworn it,”? snarled Djilali Khemira. 
“Nought but the wisdom of the mullah restrained two 
thousand horsemen!” 
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“T fly, as an eagle upon wings, to the land of the In- 
fidel,” continued the King. “The aeroplane, with 
Mahboub Hammou its pilot, takes me to France, where 
rests the French general. Even as I returned at sun- 
set with the daughter of my Lord, so within six days 
shall I bring back with me the Nazarene Commander.” 

“My Lord,” cried the youth Ait Mtir. “It has been 
said that if man wishes to make himself valuable he 
must either die or go upon a journey. Has our Mas- 
ter no value that he must provide truth for a proverb. 
I go,” he exclaimed passionately. 

“If the Eagle of the Atlas unties the knot of truth 
in a proverb of the plains, may he not untie another, 
child of innocence, son of the mountains? I give thee 
another proverb. ‘Ten dervishes may sleep upon one 
carpet, but a whole empire cannot hold two kings.’ 
There shall be but one King in the Atlas, and he shall 
ride alone upon their summits.” 

How parable is prophesy, and prophesy is parable, 
the deserts alone know. 

“At dawn,” continued the King, “I go forth. Guard 
thy horses and mine well. Soon will the sun rise upon 
Moghreb. Allamdollillah! Each goes to his own couch 
in happiness.” 


As they came to his own tent Grant laid his hand 
upon Hasan’s shoulder. 

“Child of Djilali Khemira,” he said affectionately, 
‘almost art thou as my own son. If thou couldst not 
accompany a king to the Wad es Sba, thou shalt ac- 
company the Eagle when he flies at dawn to France.” 

“I was with my Lord at Ksiba,” replied the youth, 
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in a voice in which was the quiver of suppressed ex- 
citement. 

Grant disrobed and flung himself upon a couch. Al- 
most before the lowering of the lamp he was asleep. 
No dreams of romance for an exhausted man. He lay 
until just before daybreak. Hasan awakened the sleeper. 
He attired himself in a light grey flannel suit, not worn 
since he left Marseilles, placing over it a flying-coat 
of English make. He examined himself in a mirror, 
and grinned as he expanded a chest broadened by sun 
and wind, and felt the shoulder muscles almost pinioned 
within the tight stretched flannel. 

“Thou, Kaid Hasan, shall be clad also as one of the 
Nazarenes.” 

The boy grinned, too, slipping into white flannel 
trousers, a shirt which Grant explained in the manner 
of the Nazarenes was buttoned inside the trouserings, 
and a jacket. How might this handsome youth have 
been the envy of the tennis courts, the darling of the 
ladies at Cannes. 

Then they strode through the darkness towards the 
hangars which lay beyond the tents of El Arish, cut 
into the red sandstone. 

A huge G.H.7, an amphibian, one of those pur- 
chased by Mohammed el Malik, was already waiting in 
readiness, its two pilots beside it. 

Grant climbed immediately into the cabin accom- 
panied by Hasan. After a short enquiry of the pilots 
as to provisions, oil-fuel, floats, arms, and maps, Grant 
gave the order to get away. The pilot with his reserve 
entered the control cabin, and after a word with their 
craftsmen gave the signal for release. The propeller 
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was swung, the engine roared its triumphant challenge. 
The machine glided along the surface of the plain, then 
rose above El Arish, circling the town. Those in the 
tents beneath prayed that Allah might guard their 
winged men. 

Yamena already wept for her King in the land of 
the Infidel, and like Mary of old would not be com- 
forted. But her Cavalier of the Clouds rode on. 

Those aloft sensed the feel of the cold dawn, greeted 
the laughing sun as he crept over ever-receding hori- 
zons. For each of the four there was some special thrill 
in this supreme adventure. To the pilot who bore the 
body of a king, entrusted with his safety, now was he 
himself the outstretched wings of the Eagle of the At- 
las; and as his companion, piling simile upon metaphor, 
he was the Eagle’s eye. So they had discussed the 
passage, and as the great mechanical bird lifted to the 
paling blue of the skies, each exulted in his peculiar mis- 
sion. 

They flew far to the west circling the mountains: no 
strange flight this over the vigilant French, or for the 
eyes of those upon the walls of Ksiba. 

The third, a king, his reflections first upon his mis- 
sion. The r’kass had been sent to Marrakesh, to Fez, 
Mequinez, and to Wazzan. The Eagle of the Atlas, 
the Gateway to Africa, would wed the daughter of Mo- 
hammed el Malik. Here was a riddle for the market 
places, an enigma to flutter the houses of the caliphs. 
Gladly would the French receive the news. With what 
relief would this message of the wedding of their enemy 
reach Tanjah, Algiers, and Tunis? Now would the 
unconquerable ruler of the mountains abide in peace, 
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his days occupied with feasting, his nights with amours. 

The French staff laughed with delight drinking a 
glass of wine in honour of an honoured foe, toasting 
his happiness and their own peace of mind. The Gen- 
eral might extend his days of absence from Morocco. 

Thus Grant reflected, the plan was formed to per- 
fection. Almost might he walk without suspicion in 
the Champs Elysée, or greet de Launcy upon the Prom- 
enade at Cannes. 

And he turned his head and looked with love upon 
the city which he had builded sharply defined in light 
and shadow. And his eyes glowed as they sought the 
tents of Yamena. 

The fourth, Hasan, thrilled with all the emotion of 
a new-found sense. Speed outsped the dizzy raptures 
of the chase. His heart beat to leaping exultations, sup- 
pressed fears, revels of bodily feeling and mental. tri- 
umphs unlearned before. Never was wind so cool, in- 
toxicating, as the first draught from the deep well of 
an oasis. Never was speed so fierce: no Arab of M’touga 
skimming the desert clove the winds like this. The 
height was unbelievable, El Arish but a speck: the moun- 
tains dwarfed to sand-dunes. Deathly precipices but. 
the hop of an ibex, when he gazed at the plunge below. 
Heart never beat so fast even before Ksiba. The aero- 
plane still climbed the skies. The fight at Ksiba had 
been near to Paradise. Would he see the Paradise it- 
self? 

Upwards the pilot climbed always until the world 
was all but lost in a mirage of light and heat, higher, 
until it disappeared in the haze. Then north they rode 
with the Valkyries, scudding the wispy clouds. Far be- 
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low appeared the ocean, cobalt-green striped with white. 
East again turned the pilot, while the observer watched 
for the seaboard, which declared the coasts of France. 
Slowly the machine came downwards, dipping towards 
the sea. Its blue spoke to the pilot, good flying eleva- 
tion. 

Where is the teller of tales, of a Thousand Nights 
and of One night? A new age has its miracles. The 
wonders of magic are with us. There are wonderful ad- 
ventures, extravagant absurdities, grotesque and strange 
occurrences, all within the compass of a world’s truth. 
Fairies abound, Genies and Peries not a few. The days 
of Haroun al Raschid were not more marvellous than 
ourown. For truth remains stranger than fiction. And 
Hasan was winged with his King. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE PORTER OF THE PARNASSUS 


HE amphibian circled widely over the pink and 
white villas of Cannes. From the observer’s seat 
Grant could see this delightful Mediterranean play- 
ground with its hotels and wide esplanades, and its 
beaches and blue-green seas filled with the colour of 
bathers and idlers. Across the smooth waters of the 
bay raced speedboats, while yachts and sailing vessels, 
with lazily flapping sails, awaited the freshening eve- 
ning breeze. Behind Cannes arose the mountains of 
the Esterel presenting a marvellous background to this 
jewel of the Mediterranean. 

The pilot dipped a little, and below him Grant could 
pick out the red fabric of the Hotel Parnassus in which 
the French General was idling his summer days. Little 
boats came and went from the private landing-stage 
of the hotel and Grant surmised that one of these, per- 
haps, would be the private launch of General de Launcy. 

The arrival of the amphibian would cause scarcely 
a comment, for each day the air was alive with aero- 
planes, sometimes as many as half a dozen at a time. 
But if a landing were made too close to Cannes itself, 
then a host of curious idlers, in their motor-boats and 
launches, would put off to inspect the craft and to chat- 
ter with the pilot and any who might be on board. 
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The amphibian turned south towards the Isles des 
Lérins and then west, coming still lower in order to ob- 
serve the tiny inlets and coves which lay along the coast 
between Cannes and St. Raphael. The waters were 
smooth enough, but as it might be necessary to remain 
several days, even weeks before the successful accom- 
plishment of the task on which they had set out, it was 
necessary to find safe and permanent port sufficiently 
near to Cannes to enable observation to be kept, and 
quick action taken. Just beyond Theoule, to the west 
the cliff rose steeply, as it appeared densely covered with 
pine-trees, and two tiny bays opened up below the trees 
about two miles beyond the village. And then again 
the cliff rose precipitously throwing a rocky promontory 
out into the sea. The water on its western side was 
smooth as glass, cerulean blue, and a small sand beach 
stretched back towards the, cliff, isolated and without 
sign of human habitation. Again to the west the cliff 
rose abruptly some hundreds of feet, and then the sea 
bit deeply into the landscape, throwing out another 
rocky promontory, and between these two there lay a 
bay of perfect harbourage, about a mile long and three- 
quarters of a mile deep. 

Grant signalled to his pilot to make a landing so that 
together they could examine the harbourage at this 
point carefully. The pilot swung his machine out to 
sea again over the islands and then dipping sharply 
came to rest about three hundred yards from land in- 
side the bay and taxied up underneath the protection 
of the western promontory and shut off the engine. 

Grant could see that this bay, giving no access to land 
and devoid of habitation would be free from visitors 
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and excursions, though he could observe that its waters 
were fished, for there were a number of minute buoys 
and strings of corks laid out on the water showing that 
the fishermen made frequent visits to the nets which 
were laid out. 

It was about three in the afternoon, the sun im- 
mensely hot, and the transparent waters of the bay 
exceedingly inviting. Grant threw off his clothes, de- 
ciding to make a closer inspection of the land with its 
possibilities for keeping an unseen watch over the Cannes 
beaches. He dived from the amphibian into the waters, 
and with strong strokes the brown body seemed to thread 
itself forward like a fine needle going through silk. 

Within a few minutes he had reached the beach and 
clambered up it, waving back to Hasan and the pilots 
in the seaplane. He ran along the sand, and then be- 
gan to mount the purple-red rocks of the promontory 
which hid the bay from Cannes and from the village 
of Theoule. With fingers and toes he climbed strongly, 
pulling himself up until, scarcely visible, the bronze 
of his body against those of the piled rock, he lay against 
the boulder which capped the promontory. 

Below him lay the sea, far out were the Isles des 
Lérins, to the left a sand-bank, which he had not pre- 
viously perceived, at the edge of which lay some fish- 
ing boats. Against the cliff-face behind the boats he 
could see the mouth of a cave and in front of it two 
or three persons busy with a fire. These, he thought, 
would be the fishermen, men leading a remote detached 
life, uninfluenced by hotels and visitors, and who might 
be of some use to himself. From this promontory, with 


the aid of field glasses, Grant decided that he would 
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be able to maintain a close watch on Cannes and easily 
to detect any vessels or small craft leaving its shores. 

The plan then was a simple one. He himself would 
go to Cannes, mingling with the tourists. From the 
servants in the Hotel Parnassus he would discover the 
movements of General de Launcy. He would take 
particular note of the General’s launch. When he 
learnt that the General was bound for some excursion 
to the islands, or perhaps beyond, he would set out in 
the amphibian, pursue the launch, and then alight on 
the water beside it. He would call to those in the 
Jaunch to come alongside and if he met with any re- 
fusal would warn them with a burst from his machine 
gun. Then he would demand that General de Launcy 
should come on board the amphibian. And so far as 
Europe was concerned, for the time being at any rate, 
that would be the last of the General’s holiday. A 
simple enough plan, which relied for its success only 
upon evasion from detection by the inquisitive. 

Grant decided, therefore, that this idyllic bay beyond 
Theoule was the perfect scene for the execution of his 
plan. Hasan, the pilots, and himself could maintain 
the vigil in turns during the day. By night there would 
be nothing to do except to sleep on board and possibly 
to make discreet enquiries in Cannes itself. 

Grant clambered down the front of the rock and then 
plunged into the waters, swimming back again to the 
side of the amphibian. His companions were as im- 
pressed as was himself with the suitability of the plan. 
They, therefore, threw overboard the tiny anchors 
which moored the amphibian, and, putting together the 
canvas boat which they carried, Grant and Hasan at- 
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tired in flannel trousers and open shirt, rowed along the 
coast towards where Grant had observed the fisher- 
men’s boats. They pulled the boat up the beach and 
went forward to greet the fishermen. There were three 
men and.a woman sitting in front of a cave-mouth. 
They showed no signs of welcoming the visitors and 
on the contrary the woman evidenced keenest displeas- 
ure. 

Grant asked them if they would be good enough to 
supply him and his companions with the simplest of 
fare during a few days, while he effected repairs of the 
amphibian which doubtless they had seen land a little 
farther up the bay. The fisherfolk expressed annoyance 
that the amphibian had arrived to disturb, what they 
claimed to be, their best fishing-ground. Grant prom- 
ised that for any courtesy rendered and for inconveni- 
ence caused he would gladly recompense the fishermen, 
and handed them four hundred francs on account. He 
explained further that, owing to jealousy, he was most 
desirous that his forced landing should not be reported 
or gossiped about in the village. If they would feed 
them and give any assistance in regard to the anchorage 
of the amphibian he would be grateful, and they would 
be well recompensed. He was not, he explained, con- 
cerned in any way with their affairs or with what went 
on in Cannes or Theoule. Like themselves he was a 
workman, an engineer, and in his work, like them in 
theirs, he required freedom from disturbance. The fish- 
ermen were duly impressed and he was invited, with 
his companion, to share the meal which they were then 
preparing. To this, for they were both hungry, the 
airmen readily assented. 
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After the meal they returned to the amphibian, and 
it was decided that Grant should make the journey to 
Cannes by road or by rail, and should return the fol- 
lowing morning. He set out therefore from the cove, 
discovered a pleasant pathway cut in the side of the 
cliff through the trees which dropped abruptly down 
behind Theoule. This village on the St. Raphael road 
was served several times a day by a motor-bus service 
at the cost of a few francs, a convenience of which Grant 
readily availed himself. It did not appear that there 
would be anyone in Theoule likely to molest him or be 
unduly curious. The clientéle of the hotel were mostly 
the petit bourgeois, and on the beach in front of the 
hotel were a number of girls and youths, probably the 
inhabitants of the villas holiday-making from Paris. 
Theoule was not fashionable. Of that its quiet hotel 
and simple cafés was ample evidence, and if not fash- 
ionable then equally complacent, self-satisfied and 
pleased with the sufficiencies of playing in the sand and 
of pleasant sea-bathing. 

It is about half an hour’s run from Theoule to Cannes, 
and Grant found himself in that very delightful town 
in which he had spent some of the happiest months 
of his earlier youth with his uncle. A few years previ- 
ously during the summer months Grant need have had 
no fear of recognition. But Juan-les-Pins was already 
at the peak of its popularity and he felt, therefore, that 
some disguise better than that of grey flannel trousers 
and a white shirt, which in Cannes was no disguise 
at all but an invitation to recognition, had better be 
adopted. It would be most embarrassing to meet one 
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of his old regimental friends, or one of those ladies 
whom his aunt had tried so hard to thrust upon him. 

He went, therefore, first to one of those small shops 
beside the quay at which sailors purchase or pawn ar- 
ticles of apparel. For a few francs he arrayed him- 
self in a striped vest, customary among Nicois fisher- 
men, and a pair of nondescript trousers and he pur- 
chased also a beret. Facial disguise was not necessary. 
The fact that he was attired as a fisherman was sufficient 
to prevent any interest being taken in him by the fash- 
ionable folk who thronged the esplanades and boule- 
vards. He could lounge, if he wished, all day and all 
night long beside the gateways of the large hotels and 
no one would so much as cast a glance upon him. He 
made his own clothes into a parcel, saying that he would 
call for these later, and then loafed along the sea front 
towards the Hotel Parnassus. 

In front of the hotel were set out on the sandy fore- 
shore vast coloured umbrellas, beneath which a party 
of people were sitting, still basking in the late after- 
noon sun and sipping tea. They were of every nation- 
ality. There was an Indian prince, served by his retinue, 
among whom were three ladies of varied hue. There 
were some podgy-looking gentlemen, hair well-sleeked, 
with carefully trimmed moustachios, obviously retired 
officers of the British Army. There were actresses and 
film stars, elegant young Frenchmen and thick-necked 
Scandinavians or Germans. And in the midst of a very 
pay party was the dapper little French General whom 
Grant sought. 

On one flank of the beach was a small pier, beside 
which was perpetual movement, the hotel motor-launch 
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making repeated journeys and speedboats landing and 
taking on passengers. Anchored a little way from the 
landing-stage was an elegant motor-launch of some size, 
the tricouleur waving from its stern. And a little far- 
ther out at sea were other launches, some motor, some 
steam, the privately-owned possessions of the rich. 

Grant strolled down towards the private quay, but 
one of the hotel servants waved him vigorously away. 
He took no heed and courteously enquired of the serv- 
ant if any of the hotel clients required a deck-hand. 
Again he was waved away, so sat on the stone groin to 
watch the shipping. As he was sitting some lads ran 
out from the direction of the hotel clad in swimming- 
costumes and leaped into the water. They were deep 
bronzed, and from their cries Grant guessed that they 
were probably hotel servants. Some of them came out 
from the water after a while and sat on the sand upon 
the other side of the groin removed from the hotel 
guests. Grant spoke to them, and soon was engrossed 
with their trivial conversation. With him they peeped 
over the groin and they were eager to show him the 
more distinguished guests. There was the Maharajah 
with his wives, and the great American film star, a Span- 
ish grandee, and an English duke. And the great 
French general from Morocco. “And that,” said one 
of them pointing to the launch on which floated the 
tricouleur, “is his private launch El Sheskh.” 

Grant took good note of her. The boat lay low in 
the water, its prow rising straight and abruptly, giving 
a hint of a fine turn of speed. The cabin lay well aft. 
She was painted red, scarlet red, down to the water- 
line, below which she was pure white, edged with blue. 
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A sailor of the French Marine was sitting on the deck 
and another one, obviously one of the crew, fished from 
the little pier. Grant enquired how often the ship went 
out to sea. 

“Nearly every day,” was the reply, “but on some 
days there are great excursions, with many people, out 
to the islands. And sometimes one of us is taken to 
assist with the service of the luncheon. I myself,” said 
the speaker, “have been once, and the General said that 
he was so pleased with my service that he will.ask for 
me again when next he goes. That will be on Sunday, 
in three days’ time. You are a sailor?” he enquired. 
Grant nodded his head. “It must be great fun,” said 
the youth, “to be always at sea in a vessel like that.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Grant, “in a vessel like that, but 
for most it is a hard life.” 

They sat and chatted for about half an hour, and then 
the boy ran in towards the hotel while Grant strolled 
away back towards the rendezvous from whence buses 
departed back to Theoule. 

He had seen and heard enough. Perhaps on the Sat- 
urday he could make sure whether General de Launcy 
would make the excursion to the islands. And perhaps 
again he could meet the serving-boy, who gave so much 
pleasure to the General, and find out from him some- 
thing more about this vessel, as to the numbers that 
would be carried, and as to its destination. In accord- 
ance with such information he would then mature his 
own plans. 


Malcolm Munro carried on a monthly correspond- 
ence with his nephew. This was cunningly contrived, 
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carefully transmitted. Letters from the Doctor went 
under seal through Friedman, the London solicitor, 
coded to Leo Cohen, transposed by him to calendar code 
of El] Arish, and thence by secret ways to the fastnesses 
of the Atlas. Those from Grant were sent to his uncle, 
as to all the world, by the reverse process. The secrecy 
of the messages was locked in Friedman’s office under 
protection of the British law, safeguarded in an un- 
written code. Double-locked, safer than any safe. 

Grant had advised his uncle some while earlier of his 
proposed visit to Cannes. He had said that he hoped 
there to see his uncle again. On receipt of this letter 
the Doctor had hurried quickly to the Riviera, and in- 
stalled himself in his favourite haunt, the Hotel Parnas- 
sus, from whose bedroom windows he could look with 
expectancy across the seas. The Doctor more than ever 
desired the home-coming of his nephew. Not that 
he feared any evil consequence to the mission, but he 
felt that his nephew, with so high a sense of duty, would, 
if he remained, never be able to extricate himself from 
the task to which he was devoting his life. His uncle 
yearned for the companionship of his nephew and his 
return within the family fold. 

Having set out his luggage conveniently he strolled 
below and idly turned over the pages of the guest book 
to enquire whether some former acquaintance was again 
enjoying the delights of a Mediterranean holiday. He 
ran his finger down the list but checked it suddenly as 
he came to the inscription “The General de Launcy and 
suite.” So, he reflected, he would be able to observe 
at close quarters the arch-enemy of his nephew, the man 
who had set a price on his head, but who knew not who 
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this man was, or what were the resources at his dis- 
posal. He chuckled for a moment, and then considered 
that he would make it his business to study the General 
closely, and perhaps thereby be of some service to his 
nephew. 

As he stood, just previous to luncheon, a young 
French officer in uniform entered, and shortly after- 
wards there followed a tall elderly man of military bear- 
ing, attired in a dressing-gown and bathing-suit. A 
page-boy ran forward, bowed deeply, and handed him 
a message. “For the General de Launcy,” he an- 
nounced, retiring discreetly from the presence of the 
great commander. The General glanced quickly around 
him and then tore open a telegram. He read it, smiled, 
and then tossed it into a waste-paper basket. The Doc- 
tor was still regarding the General, and thinking that 
he might have met this stranger, the General bade him 
good morning, and then entered the lift to go up to 
his apartment and change for lunch. The Doctor en- 
tered with him and exchanged a pleasantry or two, in- 
forming the General of his name, one, as it appeared 
strangely to the Doctor, which was not unknown to 
the General. 

“I have read,” he said, “some of your treatises upon 
ophthalmia. Very interesting for me. Will you do me 
the honour of joining me at coffee after dinner?” 

The Doctor dined alone, and afterwards the Gen- 
eral, who was sitting with his suite, there being several 
ladies in the party, waved to him to come over to his 
table beneath the coloured awning facing the sea. The 
Doctor was introduced to those of the party. 

“A man,” said the General, “of very high distinc- 
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tion, too little known in France, but his researches into 
the more obscure diseases affecting the eyesight have 
been of high value to the surgeons in Maroc. With your 
permission, Doctor Munro, one day I should like to 
have your counsel on this subject. You are remaining, 
I hope, for some little while?” 

“There is nothing to take me away,” exclaimed the 
Doctor. “Each year finds me at the Parnassus, and I 
remain as it pleases me. I feel sure that your com- 
pany and your interest in my work will in any case de- 
tain me at Cannes indefinitely. Any help which I can 
give you in your problems you will please ask me.” 

Dinner is very much of a moving feast in summer- 
time on the Riviera. Picnics return from the islands 
and from more distant coves at any hour up till mid- 
night. Those who have participated in them, still at- 
tired in the bronze of their skin and the flimsy trouser- 
ings which pass for bathing-garments, are ravenously 
hungry, and dinner awaits them. 

The General de Launcy was fond of young society, 
and as group after group entered the hotel he called 
them over to share a cocktail, wine, and refreshment 
at his own table. Very soon the Doctor found himself 
the centre of a very delightful young society, mainly 
French, but also American, and one or two English- 
men. 

So great an authority on Northern Africa as was the 
General never escaped from having to tell stories of 
his adventures, and his audience always gathered closely 
around him as he unfolded the story of the desert. 

“‘FYave you ever been in Maroc?” the General asked 
the Doctor. 
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“Not yet,” he replied. 

“But you must come,” said the General, “before you 
are too old to be able to enjoy all that we have to offer.” 

“But the country is still very unsettled, is it not?” 
enquired the Doctor. 

“We have our difficulties,” answered the General. 
“But these do not appear to the ordinary traveller, a 
great many of whom visit us every year. You would 
not notice, for example, in Marrakesh that the city had 
not been under our influence for many years. We have 
good roads and motor-ways, indeed you are as safe in 
Maroc as in Paris or on the Riviera. Besides which we 
should be very careful of you, Doctor Munro, if you 
came as our guest. That is a pleasure to which I shall 
look forward, then?” 

“But how do you manage to keep those who would 
disturb the peace at so safe a distance? I had always 
understood that they make constant raids on your posts.” 

The General laughed. “From time to time,” he said, 
“some fanatic raises a rebellion, but it does not last for 
long. We have only one real source of trouble and 
that is from a tribe occupying a territory beyond the 
sphere of our immediate influence behind the Atlas 
Mountains. That isthe realm of Mohammed el Malik. 
But his tribesmen seldom venture into our own zone. 
It may be of particular interest to you, Doctor, that the 
paramount chief of this tribe is an English scholar. 
Some while ago, in a raid conducted upon one of our 
posts, one of my medical officers was captured, and even- 
tually they released him and sent him back to our lines. 
Apparently Mohammed el Malik, the name by which 
the paramount chief is known, had been wounded in 
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the conflict, and while in delirium he spoke English, al- 
though my doctor never heard him speak again in this 
language. Mohammed el Malik is, so to speak, the 
mystery man of the Atlas Mountains. Except from 
this doctor I have never been able to obtain any definite 
information about him. We had always understood 
that he was a man of some age, but the doctor reported 
him as being still in the thirties, a comparatively young 
man.” 

The Doctor considered that to pursue this conversa- 
tion might appear indiscreet, and he turned it by re- 
ferring to the reported beauty of the country. 

But the General quite artlessly enquired of him, 
“FYow would you, as a medical man, account for English 
speech by an Arab in delirium? Would it not appear 
that at some time in the man’s familiar history he had 
been accustomed to speaking in the English language 
rather than that employed in his conscious moments?” 

“There may be something in the theory,” replied 
the Doctor, on his guard, “but of course this man may 
not have been unconscious at all, and was deliberately 
deluding your medical man. I wather that the identity 
of Mohammed,” he hesitated, the General supplying, 
“el Malik,” “is a closely kept secret, and quite obvi- 
ously, therefore, he would not desire to disclose it to 
a chance prisoner, whom he afterwards released. That 
would be a question for strategists like yourself, General, 
rather than for a doctor.” 

The General continued, “My man has even sug- 
gested that the so-called Mohammed el Malik is in fact 
an Englishman. He was so grievously wounded that 
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there was no question, at any rate at the time, of his 
being able deliberately to deceive my doctor.” 

“It seems absurd to suggest,”? continued Dr. Munro, 
“that this man should be one of my own race.” 

“T agree with you,” said the General. “But this 
theory is held by some of my commanders, and I, of 
course, listen to every story because I can never be quite 
sure whether even the most fantastic may not in fact 
be the truth. So many curious things have happened 
in Maroc that I always wait until the most absurd 
theory is exploded before I make up my mind definitely 
to disbelieve the latest rumour from the market-place.” 

“Did your doctor furnish you with any description 
of this man which might lead you to believe that the 
rumour possessed truth?” 

“You doctors,” replied the General, “are such ir- 
repressible theorists that where evidence does not exist 
you always hasten to supply the missing link to the con- 
fusion of the human race. What of Darwin, Schaef- 
fer, Einstein? This particular member of your pro- 
fession suggested that the jaw, the construction of the 
nose, the overhang of the eye, as well as the general 
proportion of the limbs, were those of someone of the 
Nordic race, and I confess that I found him very con- 
vincing. When a doctor heaps me with theories I never 
know what to believe, and the result is that to-day most 
of my staff imagine that I have been carried away by 
the absurd idea put over me by a very junior doctor. 
But as not a single member of my staff has himself 
seen Mohammed el Malik, and he certainly is a man 
accustomed to the tactics and weapons of modern war- 
fare, I continue to hold to the theory that perhaps this 
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elusive person may be an Englishman, even, Dr. 


Munro, a man of your own race.” 

“It would be very interesting indeed,” said the Doc- 
tor, laughing, “if that were so. You may have heard 
how we Scotsmen always hang together, and if I came 
as your guest to Morocco I feel sure I should receive 
an invitation to form a club. It has never happened, 
as you may know, in any part of the world that two 
Scotsmen met together and that they did not immedi- 
ately form a Caledonian club. We should at once invite 
the Commander-in-Chief, yourself, to be the honorary 
president, and that would be the foundation of per- 
petual peace in Morocco.” 

“Then you must try the experiment,” said the Gen- 
eral. “I extend a cordial invitation to you to make an 
early visit to my headquarters.” 

There was general laughter among those who had 
crowded to the General’s table, and the topic was pur- 
sued. 

“Tt is said,” continued a Staff officer, seated beside 
the General, “that your Colonel Lawrence is respon- 
sible for the uprisings in Afghanistan and these sugges- 
tions have never been dispelled by any statesman of 
the British Government. If Lawrence in Afghanistan, 
why not a British officer in Maroc? At any rate, who- 
ever Mohammed el Malik may be he has succeeded 
both in eluding our vigilance and in keeping our troops 
more than occupied.” 

“But,” exclaimed the Doctor, “the alliance, PEntente 
Cordiale! These are the motives which dictate all Brit- 
ish policy.” But not entirely to the Doctor’s surprise, 
the General and his Staff officer laughed heartily. 
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“In the days of King Edward, perhaps,” said the 
General. “But with Mr. Lloyd George! pah! 
absurd!” 

“Members of your profession,” continued the Gen- 
eral, “concerned with the healing of sickness, fortu- 
nately escape very largely those anxieties of mind 
which, I think you will agree, are the source of most 
of the ills from which homo sapiens suffers. You are 
outside the world of affairs; and even in warfare your 
work is largely behind the line. Of course,” he said, 
after a pause, “I do not discount that of the doctors in 
the postes secours. But on the battlefield your réle is 
rather that of a butcher than of the doctor of medicine.” 

Dr. Munro laughed, exclaiming, “I am not unfa- 
miliar with a soldier’s criticisms of my profession, for 
my favourite nephew is himself a soldier.” 

There hovered beside the table occupied by the Gen- 
eral’s group of friends a figure in uniform. He was 
the hotel porter, magnificently attired in a pale blue 
tail-coat richly decorated with lace, his fat legs bulging 
beneath white stockings, and breeches caught at the 
knee. The face was flabby, the eyes pouched and puck- 
ered by good living, the belly distended beneath the 
waistcoat, and surmounting all a smooth shiny bald 
head. His demeanour, so quiet and discreet, was that 
of the obsequious flunkey, attentive always, but never 
obtrusively so, to be of service and to preconceive the 
slightest wish of those upon whom he waited. As the 
Doctor spoke he inclined his head the merest trifle to- 
wards the speaker in order that he could hear better 
the conversation of this Englishman. 
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“Indeed,” pursued the General politely, “and where, 
if I may ask it, does he serve His Majesty your King?” 

For the barest fraction of a second Dr. Munro 
appeared to show a little embarrassment, but he turned 
the conversation lightly. “Of course during the War,” 
he said, “we were all soldiers. Even I myself was 
styled with the rank of Major. I merely mentioned 
my nephew to demonstrate to you that I am familiar 
with, what I may call, the slander on my profession 
that we are completely outside the world of affairs. 
Were that so, you will realize, of course, that we should 
be unable even to diagnose disease, far less to heal it. 
If we have not suffered like the rest of humanity, how 
could we cure? If our common experience is not iden- 
tical with yours and with the rest of the world, how 
could we offer advice which common men would accept? 
I trust you will forgive me, General, if I disagree with 
you.” 

The conversation turned on the War. Dr. Munro 
had been at Etaples, his services principally concerned 
with blindness resulting from gas poisoning. But as 
one of the first authorities on the eye his opinion had 
also been sought in many of the operations upon men 
who had suffered loss of their eyesight through head 
wounds which had not touched the eye itself. Indeed, 
his were some of the first experiments which had in- 
formed the medical profession that wounds to the 
spinal column and to the back of the head must often 
induce, also, blindness. He discoursed of that network 
of nerves which connect the retina of the eye with the 
various cells in the brain and as a telegraphic flash with 
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the mirror seated at the back of the head. The Gen- 
eral evidenced deep interest. 

“TJ trust,” he said lightly, “that your nephew was not 
severely wounded during the struggle?” 

Again the figure standing near the table inclined his 
head ever so slightly towards the Doctor. 

“Thank heavens, no,” replied the latter. 

“And I suppose,” continued the General, “that he 
is now engaged in one of those very profitable busi- 
nesses for which your country is so famous. You are 
a Scotsman, are you not? I have always heard that your 
aggressive race, so to speak, skims the cream before you 
permit your English comrades to share with you. When 
you visit me in Maroc perhaps you could induce your 
nephew to come with you. A man who has been a sol- 
dier can never escape entirely from the interest of such 
an occupation.” 

A little later the General excused himself and with- 
drew, and the stout porter, whose main duties now so 
obviously had ceased, followed him and threw open the 
doors of the lift to admit him. A close observer stand- 
ing inside the lift might have noticed that the General 
and the porter exchanged one quick glance, which meant 
a great deal more than the courtesies observed between 
the hotel porter and an honoured guest. 

Had the porter’s head been crowned with a black 
bowler hat, he would have been recognized instantly 
as Marcel Guissat, formerly detective and member of 
the French Siireté. 

But Marcel Guissat had hugged the desire to make 
his abode on the Riviera, and when opportunity had 
come for him to take his pension, furnished with an 
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admirable recommendation for zeal and probity, and 
knowing also that the hotel managers of the Cosmopol- 
itan South liked to have well-informed men of dis- 
cernment and discretion in charge of the portals of their 
hotels, he had approached the management of the Par- 
nassus. His urbane figure and dignified appearance 
had made an immediate appeal and so soon as he was 
properly uniformed for the dignity of his new office he 
found himself in charge of the desk and the keys. But 
his chief function was as scrutineer of those who entered 
and left the hotel, and especially of those who found 
their way upstairs to the bedrooms. 

Marcel Guissat regretted the loss of his bowler hat. 
Indeed, he had expended some days of anxiety, fre- 
quently examining himself in a glass, before he felt 
sufficiently strong-minded to abandon the bowler and 
to show himself in future in that baldness which was 
all that he could offer in propitiation to the heavens 
above him. But when he went out, usually between 
the hours of four and six in the afternoon, to take his 
promenade, then he would don a bowler hat and at once 
obscure his identity from the guests who knew so well 
that shining pate. And he would feel also as if gifted 
through this hat of some genie’s ring. For again 
crowned with the insignia of his former office, he felt 
the urge of the sleuth rising in him. And he would 
watch the promenaders and hawkers pacing before the 
hotels of Mides, and would fill his notebook with com- 
mentaries upon them. And often he would halt be- 
fore the now-faded printed notice, though frequently 
repeated, offering a reward of 100,000 francs for the 
body of Mohammed el Malik, alive or dead. 
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The conviction had remained, as if sewn into his 
brain, that the coloured gentleman whom he had seen 
early one morning in the Train Bleu was none other 
than Mohammed el Malik. Always he had wondered 
who might have been that Colonel Grant of the Indian 
Army who travelled in his company and who certified 
the native’s identity as that of someone else. And be- 
cause he hankered for that immense fortune offered in 
reward, and still clung to his belief, each year when 
the London doctor of the same race had returned to the 
Parnassus, Marcel Guissat had studied the features and 
habits of a Scot. Sometimes he had sought to draw the 
Doctor into conversation. But the British were, as he 
knew, a retiring race, little given to speech, these Scots 
especially most taciturn, and his efforts, beyond a salu- 
tation in the morning and at night, had failed. Yet, 
though he knew he might be deceiving himself, the 
Doctor’s blue eyes and sandy hair, sometimes a ges- 
ture, or an inflexion of the voice, was strangely remi- 
niscent of that short meeting with Colonel Grant of the 
Indian Army which was so clearly impressed on his 
mind. 

Marcel Guissat was possessed of a profound contempt 
for the police of Cannes. Mere playboys, he considered 
them. 

But once, during the visit of the General de Launcy 
to the Parnassus, when an aide-de-camp sought a small 
favour requiring all the discretion of the hall porter, 
Guissat had communicated to him the obsession which 
activated his mind. And after the performance of the 
favour, the aide-de-camp, in conversation with his Gen- 
eral, had retailed the observations of the obese hotel 
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porter. The General, always receptive to any sugges- 
tion in regard to the identity of his enemy, was imme- 
diately interested, and summoned the porter to the pri- 
vacy of his room. 

There was one matter concerning which Marcel 
Guissat was most obviously anxious, and as to this he 
haltingly expressed himself to the General. The reward 
offered by the Government of the Republic specifically 
stated that the body of Mohammed el Malik was re- 
quired, alive or dead, but Guissat’s revelations did not 
concern themselves with the delivery of the body, but 
only with the establishment of that body’s identity. In 
all the affairs of life the former detective knew that 
there is many a slip between the cup and getting its con- 
tents into the inside of the body, and he was very fear- 
ful lest the years of his watchings should at last go 
unrewarded. And so he expressed himself to General 
de Launcy. 

The General’s confidence was immediately estab- 
lished in the sincerity and sense of Marcel Guissat. He 
knew fully well that the income of the head porter of 
the Hotel Parnassus was quite sufficiently large, almost 
indeed as large as his own, and he would scarcely waste 
his time and preoccupy his mind with observing mem- 
bers of that proverbially mean race, the Scots, without 
some very definite objective. And though the object 
of greater gain through reward no doubt added to his 
impulses, the General recognized also that the emotion 
which gave impetus to his quest was that of professional 
pride more than anything else. He made of Marcel 
Guissat, therefore, an ally and extended to him his con- 
fidence. 
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And so, when the General sought discussion with 
Dr. Munro, his objective was far less that of interest 
in the incidence of ophthalmia than in testing the Doc- 
tor’s possible connection with a certain Colonel Grant 
who had jourrieyed on the Blue Train in company with 
a certain coloured gentleman, who, it was within the 
bounds of possibility, might be none other than his 
enemy, Mohammed el Malik. 


CHAPTER XII 


FRENCH LEAVE 


N the second day after his arrival at Theoule, 
Grant walked jauntily along the Cannes prome- 
nade, glancing at the bathers and those who lay on the 
sands sunning themselves. His gait was hardly that of 
the mariner, for he paced as if a soldier on parade. He 
stood for a moment watching some youths throwing 
somersaults. They were nearly naked, nut-brown, 
laughing, wrestling, and his mind sped back to Pathan 
recruits in the Indian foothills. Boys playing. 

As he stood he felt suddenly that someone was watch- 
ing him. He shifted his position and thrust his hand 
deeper into a pocket. Over his right shoulder from 
the corner of the eye he could just see the outline of 
a man’s figure in white flannels seated on a chair in 
the garden front of one of the hotels. He turned as 
if to move on, but already the figure had risen and 
was crossing the roadway directly towards him. 

It was his uncle, Dr. Malcolm Munro. 

Grant hesitated. Dr. Munro regarded him fixedly, 
but the expression on his face was one of perplexity 
and uncertainty. As the sailor faced him with uncon- 
cern the Doctor’s pace became slower. Grant moved 
ona little, then halted again, his back towards his uncle. 
He drew from his pocket a packet of “Caporals” and 
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selecting a cigarette shook the tobacco inside its paper 
wrapper, then made as if to fumble in his trouser pocket 
for matches. None. He shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively, and turned towards the Doctor, who still 
regarded him with a close attention. 

Grant approached him, touching his forelock. 

“Ah, monsieur, je vous demande pardon, du feu.” 

“Extraordinary,” mumbled the Doctor, placing a 
hand in his pocket and producing a box of vestas. 

“Mercie, mon oncle,” replied Duncan, strongly 
accenting the final word. “Viens avec mos vers les ba- 
teaux. On peut causer la bas.” 

Recognition. He lit the cigarette, smiling into his 
uncle’s eyes, then strolled leisurely a little in front of 
the Doctor towards the harbour. He sat himself on the 
edge of a boat apart from where the fishermen stood 
in a clump gossiping, and awaited his uncle, who after 
a few moments joined him. 

Grant greeted Dr. Munro, laughing. 

“Flullo, Uncle! On holiday?” 

“Where have you sprung from, Duncan? And why 
this disguise?” 

“Visiting Cannes, like yourself, Uncle.” 

“Took here, Duncan. It’s time you cut out all this 
nonsense. This African escapade is getting embar- 
rassing. You have already lost an arm. Is that not 
enough? For my part I sincerely regret I ever encour- 
aged you to follow my patient into the deserts. My 
friends ask about you. I can tell them nothing. It’s 
all too mysterious. Cut it out, Duncan, and come home. 
Good Heavens! You in Cannes, as a fisherman. I 
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knew it was you, but then I half-expected you. What 
are you up to?” 

“Very important business, Uncle. Don’t be annoyed. 
My life is full of interest and I’m being of some use in 
the world.” 

The elder man pinched his arm affectionately. “I 
know,” he said. “I’m sure! but we do want you home, 
Duncan.” 

“It may not be long now. [ll tell you why I’m 
here. Kidnapping expedition.” 

“What! Who?” 

“General de Launcy.” 

“Why, I know him quite well. A most charming 
person, most able. Well informed.” 

“All that, Uncle. That’s why I want to kidnap him. 
It’s no use bottling yourself up in the company of a 
bore. I propose that the General will spend quite a 
long time in my exclusive company.” 

“But you can’t do that sort of thing in France, Dun- 
can. This isn’t Africa. If I didn’t know you so well 
I should say you were mad. Even so, I am inclined to 
think a touch of the sun. You aren’t joking, Duncan?” 

“Never more serious in my life.” 

‘“FYowever are you going to do it? You can’t run 
away with him on the beach or when he’s bathing. In 
any case he’s always got a sailor or two handy. The 
French Government values him too highly to leave 
him entirely at the mercy of lunatics like yourself.” 

“Listen, Uncle Malcolm. He has a launch, El 
Sheikh. When he’s at sea, one of the famous ‘peek- 
neeks,’ I shall come alongside and invite him on board 
my craft. He will not refuse me. And his sailors... 
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well, they’ll be left behind, unless they misbehave them- 
selves. I expect the General will join me next Sun- 
day.” | 

“What! The picnic to the Convent. Why, I am 
one of the invited guests. We were discussing the ap- 
palling occurrence of ophthalmia among the native pop- 
ulation of Northern Africa. I told you he was well- 
informed. We interested each other. It is to be a most 
distinguished company, the Maharajah of Kraipur .. .” 

“Dear fellow, I played in his polo team at Delhi.” 

“Princess Galerthine, Sir Edward Humphrey, and 
a crowd of girls. It’s piracy on the high seas, Duncan. 
You must be mad. They’ll hang you from the yard- 
arm of a French man-o’-war, or send you to Devil’s 
Island for life.” 

“Quite wrong, Uncle. Sorry to contradict you. 
They won’t have a chance. Everything will be en- 
tirely peaceable, and absolute courtesy will be ob- 
served. You will have a picnic without your host. 
That’s all.” 

‘What's your ship, destroyer, gunboat, man-o?-war? 
I’m almost on your side now,” exclaimed the Doctor, 
brightening with excitement. 

“That’s good. Seaplane. Fully armed. Very 
roomy. Lots of space for the General. We'll just 
come alongside. Then the invitation, then over the 
Mediterranean, then Africa, the Atlas Mountains.” 

“And when did you say all this was going to hap- 
pen?” enquired the Doctor. 

“Next Sunday,” replied Grant. “You aren’t going 
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to warn the General, are you, and upset the whole 
plan, in my interests as much as in his?” 

“Certainly not. Why should I? I rather like the 
scheme. And if I can do anything to help the transfer 
of the General from his own launch to your craft you 
can rely on me to do my very best to assist you.” 

“Thank you, Uncle, that’s very kind of you indeed. 
You were always a good sport, and I give you my 
pledge that no damage will be done to anyone during 
this little adventure. I shall be over here each eve- 
ning up till Saturday, so we can meet here and ex- 
change our views. You can’t, of course, visit me. I 
am not encouraging visitors.” 

“But where is your seaplane lying?” 

‘Just beyond Theoule in a charming little bay. The 
only anxiety I have is that the picnic may be post- 
poned.” 

“T will keep him up to scratch,” replied the Doctor, 
“and Dll meet you here each evening so as to keep 
you informed as to the details of the arrangement.” 

After some further conversation uncle and nephew 
parted, and Grant returned to Theoule by the last bus 
leaving during the evening. 

But on Saturday between the hours of four and six, 
when Marcel Guissat wandered abroad on the prome- 
nade, as usual he had observed the Scotch doctor tak- 
ing his pre-prandial walk. Then later, seated in the 
shade beneath a tree, he had seen a Nicois fisherman 
step forward and request a light for his cigarette from 
the Doctor. And Marcel Guissat had observed also, 
of what the Doctor appeared to be unconscious, that 
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this fisherman in all his movements had designed to 
have speech with this particular person on the prome- 
nade. Marcel Guissat had sought very diligently to 
discover what was the purport of the conversation be- 
tween them, but he had been unable to approach sufhi- 
ciently close. In his notebook he had recorded that 
Dr. Munro had been casually approached by a fisher- 
man and then had walked with him apparently in ear- 
nest conversation. And he had noted also that this 
fisherman was possessed of but one arm. The right 
limb had been amputated above the elbow. 

Some time prior to dinner the hotel porter had 
found a pretext of visiting the room of General de 
Launcy, and had reported to him what he had seen. 

“‘This is indeed both strange and interesting,” said 
the General reflectively. “For I have told you that 
my doctor, who was captured and subsequently re- 
leased by the tribesmen of Mohammed el Malik, am- 
putated the left arm of the villain himself. It is ridic- 
ulous to suppose that Mohammed el Malik is himself 
here in Cannes, but I am half-inclined to believe with 
you that there is some connection between your visitor 
and the source of my troubles in Maroc. It may be 
that my information is incorrect but it is possible that 
this Colonel Grant, concerning whose present where- 
abouts the Doctor has not told me, may be advising 
Mohammed el Malik. These Scots,” he added sarcas- 
tically, “are a mercenary race. In all history they 
have been mercenaries, and sometimes those of France. 
At the picnic to-morrow I will press the Doctor for a 
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little further information concerning his nephew. He 
is to be one of my guests.” 

“And I will arrange to send with you again,” 
added Guissat, “that little waiter who pleased you so 
much by his service on a former trip. I brought him 
here from Marseilles, where he rendered me some 
kindly services when I was still a member of the 
Sireté, and first saw this Colonel Grant. I have no 
children, mon Général, and I like this lad. He would 
have made a good detective, but perhaps it is better 
that one day he should be an hotel manager. He will 
go with you and he can overhear, while he waits at the 
table, any conversation of this doctor which may help 
in our enquiry.” 

“Do you not think,” added the General, “that it 
would be advisable for one of my staff to acquaint the 
police?” 

“They will bungle the affair,” had insisted Guissat 
stoutly. 

And the General, grateful to him so far for his val- 
uable services, had not pressed the point. 

Grant had been able to meet the young waiter as if 
by appointment and without apprehension by a police- 
man, and Guissat was assured of his reward and of 
the hotel which would be his own and the inheritance 
of his protégé. 

But, as has been remarked, there is many a slip 
between the tankard itself and the enjoyment of good 
liquor. Human nature, at all its points, is frail, which 
after all is said and done is perhaps a gloomy observa- 
tion. The streak of professional pride in Marcel Guis- 
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sat was actuated also by jealousy; and it may be, there- 
fore, that when he declined the General’s suggestion 
for police co-operation, he abandoned for ever that 
dream of a hotel of his own and an inheritance for his 
protégé. 

Neither time nor resolute and determined men wait 
for anyone. And this was especially true also of the 
General’s picnic. So at the appointed hour on the 
appointed day El Sheikh sailed out from its moorings 
at the private pier of the Hotel Parnassus. And on 
board El] Shetkh was Dr. Munro, unsuspecting that he 
was the object of observation by a young waiter, bor- 
rowed for the occasion from the staff of the hotel. 
And beside the Doctor sat the General himself, ar- 
rayed in the sky-blue of his uniform, beneath the 
crowning glory of a peaked cap, and surrounded by, 
the flattery of his friends. 

For Grant the days passed slowly. The young 
waiter whom he had met had been chosen to adminis- 
ter service to the party, for which elaborate plans had 
been made by the General for the entertainment of his 
guests. It had been arranged that the expedition 
would leave the wharfing at ten-thirty the following 
morning and before visiting the Convent in the early 
afternoon and lunch on board ship prior to that visit, 
the steam yacht would first make a trip along the coast 
towards St. Raphael, thereafter making a wide détour 
out to sea. 

Two alternative plans sketched themselves in Grant’s 
mind. The first was to fly out to sea early on Sunday 
morning and await the arrival of the launch. But, 
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after consideration, he thought that now was the time, 
so to speak, to present his first compliments to the 
General. He would remain, therefore, in his har- 
bourage in the pleasant bay beyond Theoule, and, 
while the launch steamed past the amphibian, wave a 
first welcome to those on board, who, no doubt, would 
appreciate the novelty. Indeed he decided to go one 
step farther and to hoist the ¢ricouleur behind the am- 
phibian, and to dip his colours to El Shetkh as she 
passed on her voyage with distinguished company. 
Later, when the amphibian descended on to the water 
beside El Sheikh according to plan, those on board the 
latter would at once recognize it as the courteous friend 
of the morning. Grant decided, therefore, that these 
were the tactics to be observed, and returned on board 
the amphibian so that with his pilot he could make 
all ready for the adventure of the morrow. 

Sunday morning came with its cloudless skies and 
bells echoing from the villages among the mountains. 
With the help of the fishermen, during the days of 
waiting they had transferred many gallons of petrol 
from the fishing boats into the tanks of the amphibian. 
The pilots had carefully examined every nut and bolt 
in their craft and she was thoroughly airworthy. They 
taxied her around the bay and then a short run out to 
sea, and finally a short flight also. The engines ran 
smoothly. The tests completed, they returned to har- 
bourage and made ready for the return flight to Africa. 
A place of comfort was prepared for General de 
Launcy beside Grant in the observer’s cabin. 

At ten o'clock Grant stripped off his clothes and, 
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diving overboard, swam ashore to reoccupy the look- 
out on the rocks overlooking Cannes. Through his 
field glasses he could easily see the red and white lines 
of El Shetkh lying at its anchorage before the Hotel 
Parnassus, and there were considerable signs of ac- 
tivity on the quay. 

Just after ten-thirty the vessel slipped away from 
its moorings and Grant leapt down from his look-out 
and swam back to the amphibian. Twenty minutes 
later El Sheikh, proceeding at half-speed, turned the 
promontory into the bay. Grant and Hasan, both clad 
in flannels, rose and greeted the ship with loud cries. 
The launch turned a little towards them and those on 
board scanned the amphibian with glasses while the 
ladies waved. Grant could see his uncle, grinning 
broadly, standing beside the General. As they stood, 
the pilot dipped the tricouleur hung from the stern of 
the amphibian. On board El Sheikh the General 
turned to Dr. Munro, at his side. 

“That is not a French machine,” he said, “but they 
are courteous people. We will return the salute,” and 
he signalled to one of his sailors to dip the flag floating 
from the stern of his vessel. Within a few minutes 
the ship had passed away around the southern promon- 
tory and was lost to view. 

Grant had decided that EZ Sheskh must be kept in 
sight during her cruise, so after a further half-hour 
they taxied the amphibian out to sea, and moving about 
three miles from shore, kept the red hull of the Gen- 
eral’s ship well in sight until near St. Raphael she 
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turned out on to the high road of the Mediterranean 
with the object of making a détour towards the islands. 

The amphibian lay in wait on the waters like a bird 
of prey, immediately in the path of the approaching 
vessel. When she was within a mile of the amphibian, 
the latter rose from the water, and circling out to sea, 
spun round El Sheikh and landed two or three hun- 
dred yards from her, and then came within fifty yards 
of her side, calling on the navigator through a mega- 
phone, in French, to “heave to.” 

Both Grant and Hasan, while waiting out at sea, 
had changed from their flannels into the burnous of the 
desert, and Hasan sat behind the forward machine gun 
presenting a determined and ominous figure. The 
launch steamed slowly on. Its passengers clustering 
the side of the vessel regarded the amphibian and 
its occupants with amusement. 

“What do you require?” cried the General who was 
standing beside the navigator. 

“Your presence on board my amphibian, Monsieur 
le Général,” cried Grant in reply. 

“That is not possible,” replied the General. “I 
have guests. Enough of this little joke.” 

“T insist,” replied Grant, “and my companion will 
launch my little boat to fetch you.” 

The General showed his annoyance and gave a per- 
emptory order to the navigator to proceed on his course, 
to which Grant replied by a short burst of machine 
gun fire across the bows of the ship. 

‘Feave to!” commanded the General with petu- 
lance. 
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Dr. Munro then spoke to him. “This seems to be 
just some youthful escapade. You observe, mon Gén- 
éral, that they are attired as Arabs. No doubt these 
are young men, friends of some of the girls on board, 
from the hotel, playing a practical joke on you. It 
would be as well, if I may suggest it, for you to go on 
board. Then honour will be satisfied.” 

But the General was not so easily persuaded. From 
the cabin a sailor appeared, armed with a pistol, which 
he levelled at Grant. 

“Put that down!” commanded the General, unwill- 
ing to be the central figure in a scene which would 
mar the pleasantness of his picnic. “I will come on 
board, but this is an ill-considered jest. Perhaps I 
may bring one of the ladies with me?” he added, still 
smiling, but nervously. 

‘There is not room in my little boat for more than 
one at a time. Perhaps after you yourself are on 
board one of the ladies may follow.” 

“But ladies always first,” intercepted the General. 

“Not on this occasion,” replied Grant. “They will 
wish first to test your gallantry. My companion will 
launch the boat.” 

In a moment the canvas skiff had been slipped over- 
board and Hasan pulled alongside El Sheikh. While 
the sailors held the rocking boat General de Launcy, 
still exhibiting every sign of irritation, gingerly stepped 
down the companion ladder, and steadying the boat 
with his toe found a safe seat opposite to Hasan. No 
sooner was he seated than the latter paddled back to 
the amphibian. Grant reached forward his hand to 
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grasp that of the General, shook it, exclaiming, “A 
warm welcome to my craft, Monsieur le Général,” 
and assisted him on board. The ladies and those others 
watching from the deck of El Sheikh clapped their 
hands and cheered as the General was drawn into the 
interior of the amphibian. 

Meanwhile the pilot had jumped on board and 
drawing the boat up after him was quickly folding it 
up. 
“But,” exclaimed the General, “one of the ladies, 
perhaps the Princess Galerthine, is coming cn board 
as my consort.” And from the decks of the launch 
one of the ladies cried back that she desired passage 
over to the amphibian. 

Unconcerned however, the pilot seated himself be- 
fore the controls, and while Grant, gaily laughing, 
waved his uncle good-bye, the amphibian taxied away 
from El Sheikh out to sea, and then slowly rose into 
the air. 

“T regret,” said Grant to the General, “that you 
will have to postpone your picnic until much later. 
We are returning to Africa.” 

“But this is an outrage,” cried the General, gesticu- 
lating wildly and attempting to rise in his seat. 

“The proceedings of France in the Atlas Mountains 
are also an outrage,” replied Grant quietly. 

‘‘Who then are you?” asked the General. 

“T,”” replied Grant, “am the Eagle of the Atlas.” 

El Sheikh, deprived for the moment, as it appeared 
to its passengers, of the presence of their host and 
guiding spirit, steamed on towards the rendezvous for 
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the picnic. The guests, still leaning over the taffrail, 
watched the retreating amphibian as it rose higher and 
higher over the seas, speeding towards the open waters 
of the Mediterranean. They had entered fully into 
the jest, and one lady, at least, declared her disappoint- 
ment that she had been denied the privilege and op- 
portunity of accompanying the General de Launcy on 
so exciting and romantic an adventure. Among those 
who speculated upon the identity of the adventurous 
young men who had claimed the General’s person, only 
one remained silent. Dr. Munro felt all the embar- 
rassment of a gentleman who is a party to the betrayal 
of his host, the same kind of qualm of conscience which 
- must afflict the confederate of the gentleman cracks- 
man, who detains his host downstairs, while his friend 
is ransacking the jewel-case of the hostess on the first 
floor. 

But one other, also, was disturbed. The ship stew- 
ard had ordered cocktails to be served, and the young 
waiter, whose duty it was to perform these offices, 
seemed distraught. From the decks he stood watch- 
ing the southern horizon upon which now appeared the 
amphibian only as a dimming speck in the sky; and the 
youth gnawed his finger-nails with vexation, and 
glanced alternately up to the skies and at the placid 
face of the Doctor who, he was positive, knew so much 
but said so little. 

The launch sped on towards the islands, circling 
the fle Saint Honorat, with its old Cistercian monas- 
tery, and was steered towards the beach of the Ile Sainte 
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Marguerite, where on the edge of its forest of maritime 
pines and eucalyptus the picnic had been planned. 

The youth offered cocktails with a listless hand, 
bringing down upon himself the rebuke of the steward, 
and as the vessel beached beside the island he said 
audibly, but with sturdy conviction, “The General will 
not return for the picnic,” a remark at which some of 
the guests laughed, and which occasioned the steward 
to send the young waiter below decks to suppress his 
anxiety. 

But it was now the hour arranged for luncheon, and 
there was indeed no sign on the horizon of the return 
of the amphibian. The aide-de-camp, whose indis- 
cretions had first brought him into contact with the 
hotel porter, leading to those curious meetings between 
that personage and the General de Launcy, knew also 
of the porter’s interest in the youth who waited on the 
General’s party. The guests having disembarked, the 
aide-de-camp drew the lad on one side and asked him 
if there had been any cause for his sudden ejaculation. 

“But yes, mon capitaine,” said the boy. “I know 
now, the man in the seaplane was none other than 
Mohammed el Malik.” 

“Ridiculous,” laughed the captain. “He would not 
dare.” 

“T am sure,” replied the boy. “And the Doctor 
Munro, he knows too. It is a plot. When the Gen- 
eral was boarding the seaplane, I thought then, like the 
rest, that it was a practical joke. But as the seaplane 
flew away I happened to be watching Doctor Munro, 
for that is my interest, and I observed that he turned 
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aside and laughed. That I know. They have taken 
him to Maroc.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the aide-de-camp. “What 
do you propose we are to do?” 

““Hlow can I say?” replied the youth. “I am not a 
soldier, nor a member of the Sfreté. I am not my 
patron. He might tell you. We shall picnic. Why 
not? That is why we came to the Ile Sainte Mar- 
guerite, and afterwards, no doubt, the guests will play 
games, and still will await the return of the General. 
If the seaplane has gone to Maroc what can you do 
now? It is just as well to continue our picnic. I ama 
waiter. I will attend to you. Only can I inform Mar- 
cel Giussat.” Then the boy glowed with enthusiasm. 
“HYe is right. He has always been right. The 
French police they are . . . pouf! They know noth- 
ing to my patron. I would have spoken earlier, but 
you see, 0m capitaine, I am only a waiter, and when 
I cried out the steward sent me below the decks. But 
now we must continue with the picnic, and you will 
watch the Doctor. I, too. Though the General has 
gone he may come back... one day. We must con- 
tinue the picnic.” 

The guests strolled up the beach and entered the 
shade of the trees on the edge of the forest, and then 
seated themselves, while the servants spread the 
luncheon a little apart. The aide-de-camp sat himself 
next to the Doctor. 

“It seems,” he said, “as if my General will be late. 
These little jokes are inconvenient.” 

“T agree with you,” affirmed Dr. Munro. 
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“But surely you were highly amused at the time,” 
pursued the aide-de-camp. ‘You laughed more loudly 
than anyone else. I almost imagined that you were in 
the secret, and possessed some privy knowledge as to 
the identity of these practical jokers.” 

Dr. Munro looked up at him sharply. “I did not 
know,” replied the Doctor. “I am but a summer vis- 
itor to the Riviera, and in any case long past the age 
for practical joking.” 

“You leave that now to your nephew, I suppose?” 
enquired the aide-de-camp good-humouredly. 

Again Dr. Munro glanced up at him, but this time 
almost with apprehension. ‘Why, of course!” re- 
plied the Doctor. “I might indeed have suspected the 
General’s aide-de-camp of having a hand in this esca- 
pade. My nephew, as you suggest, would have en- 
joyed a practical joke, but,” he added, a little acidly, 
“as an aide-de-camp he would hardly have been con- 
cerned in one of such ill-taste as appears to be the 
present case.” 

“TI do not think,” pursued the aide-de-camp, un- 
ruffled, “that my General will return, at least for 
lunch.” 

“That perhaps is a matter within your own knowl- 
edge,” said the Doctor. “I cannot tell. But I should 
be sorry to be deprived of the company of my host, but 
his aide-de-camp is well qualified to carry out those 
duties in what, I trust, is only a very temporary ab- 
sence. I had thought,” he exclaimed, “almost that the 
General had been detached from our presence by some 
urgent call to duty, and that his apparent unwilling- 
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ness to board the seaplane was just, what I might call, 
a little bit of military bluff with the object of hiding 
his real intentions. 

“That is why I committed the indiscretion, which 
you seem to have observed, of laughing aloud. In 
England we should say the General has taken French 
leave. And I congratulate you, mon capitaine, on your 
zeal in covering your general’s tracks in approaching 
me in this fashion. Let me give you my assurance that 
I will communicate to no one my suspicions. And now 
let us have lunch, everyone must be famished, and I 
see that the steward has already called more than once 
for the party to be seated.” 

“Come to the feast,” cried the aide-de-camp, and 
then, as if giving some private instruction for its service, 
took the young waiter on one side. 

“TI think,” he said, “that you are wrong. Dr. 
Munro is under the impression that the General has 
been withdrawn suddenly for some urgent State pur- 
pose, and that I myself know where and why he has 
left us.” 

“My patron will know,” declared the youth. “And 
he is a good bluffer, this English doctor.” 

Despite the efforts of the General’s staff to promote 
the gaiety of the luncheon without the presence of their 
host, the guests exchanged but conventional monosyl- 
lables, or dwelt continually upon the possibility of 
their host’s return. Even had they gone so far, some 
of them, as to suggest that he might have been ad- 
ducted by an enemy, and when they sought the opin- 
ion of Dr. Munro he declared roundly that such a 
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supposition was absurd. “The Riviera is not the In- 
dian Frontier, nor even Chicago!” 

“You have experience of the Indian Frontier?” pur- 
sued the aide-de-camp. 

“Personally no,” replied the Doctor, for he could 
scarcely lie, and as they spoke a young waiter attending 
the guests inclined his head, ever so slightly, so that 
he could the better hear what the Doctor was saying. 

“Your nephew of whom you were speaking to the 
General. He was in what you call your Indian Army 
perhaps?” enquired the aide-de-camp. 

“Oh yes,” replied Dr. Munro. “But in England 
we are very familiar with the customs of our Indian 
Empire, as you are in France with those of Morocco.” 

And the young waiter standing beside his chair made 
a mental note for report to his patron, Marcel Guissat, 
that the nephew of Dr. Munro had been in the Indian 
Army. 

It had been intended that the guests should visit the 
former State prison on the fle St. Marguerite in which 
still can be seen the cell in which was confined the man 
with “the iron mask.”” But the attraction of this mild 
sensation did not encourage them to a visit and the pic- 
nic broke up early, with guests anxious to return to the 
mainland. | 

They re-embarked, therefore, in El Sheikh and 
within three-quarters of an hour the ship had drawn 
up beside the private landing-pier of the Hotel Par- 
nassus. 

Standing on the pier, in all the glory of his blue 
uniform and gold lace, his figure slightly bent in polite 
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obeisance before the advent of his most distinguished 
' guest whom now he waited to reclaim, stood Marcel 
Guissat. But before El Sheikh was alongside a young 
waiter, who had thrust his way into the foremost bows 
of the ship, cried to the hotel porter. 

“Mon patron! the General has been taken. It was 
Mohammed el Malik himself who came in a seaplane. 
The General has been captured.” 

The sensation among the passengers was immense. 
Except among two of them, with whose conversation 
we are familiar, such a suggestion was wholly alien to 
their thoughts, and now as it penetrated the conscious- 
ness of their understanding, they stood appalled before 
the possibility of its truth. The dignified figure of the 
familiar porter threw itself into convulsions of excite- 
ment. While the vessel rocked beside the quay, and 
the sailors busied themselves with the task of its dis- 
embarkation, the porter hurled abuse at their heads. 

“Imbeciles! Why did you not shoot?”. he cried. 
“And this Doctor Munro ... did he not warn the 
General?” 

All eyes were turned upon the Doctor. “I think,” 
said Dr. Munro indulgently, “that our friend, the por- 
ter, must have gone out of his mind. Pray calm your- 
selves. If it were necessary the General’s aide-de- 
camp can explain the absence of his chief. As to this 
boy, what can he know of the affairs of State? Let us 
disembark. This is not the moment for such be- 
haviour.” 

But as they left the vessel and walked up the gang- 
way Dr. Munro observed that his fellow-guests kept 
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aloof from him and crowded, first around the porter, 
and then plied the young waiter with questions. The 
aide-de-camp hurried after him. “There must be an 
enquiry,” he said. ‘Your presence will be required.” 

“But I am a British subject,” retorted the Doctor. 
“T refuse to participate in this pantomime.” 

“Then,” said the aide-de-camp, “if you refuse you 
must be detained. You forget, Doctor Munro, that 
you are in France. Serious allegations have been made, 
and they must be answered.” 

“Do you suggest,” retorted the Doctor, “that I am 
responsible for the practical joke of this afternoon? 
I understood that you yourself were aware of it. It is 
ridiculous that anyone should rely upon the assertion 
of a young waiter and the hysteria of a hotel porter. 
You are making yourself absurd, mon capitaine.” 

And the aide-de-camp was obliged to agree, in his 
own heart, that this appeared to be the fact. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE AMATEUR POLICEMAN 


NVIRONMENT is so strong in its influences that 
a, man may be capable of one train of thought, 
associating ideas, constructing theories based on fact, but 
when he is removed from the familiar sight, sound and 
touch of objects which provide the links in a chain, his 
mind will become as a rudderless ship. Even so may 
it with a bowler hat. The pot-bellied porter of the 
Hotel Parnassus, beneath the awning of his beloved hat, 
had felt that the face and figure of a Nicois fisherman 
whom he had seen on the promenade at Cannes was 
associated with that of some other. Somewhere back 
in the recesses of memory, with the aid of his hat, per- 
haps he could conjure again the picture of some other 
place wherein this man had appeared on the mirror of 
his memory. The slight limp of the sailor defeated 
him. The face, something about the set of the shoul- 
ders, a slight swagger, seemed to dart and recede among 
those thousands of forms with whom, pendant la guerre, 
he had been associated in a prisoners’ camp. 

Marcel Guissat had been a prisoner of war, employed 
as an interpreter. Frenchmen, Russians, British, Poles, 
Italians, his mind chased each one whom he remem- 
bered; but the Nicois sailor was not patterned to any, 
though among the thousands who had passed before his 
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eyes and with whom he had rubbed shoulders, there 
was one here and one there whose identity rose from 
a sea of faces and called to him “This is the man.” Even 
a bowler hat upon the head of Marcel Guissat was no 
Aladdin’s lamp to show the way to the fortune which 
was the price of another head. 

And Guissat remembered, too, when crowned with 
this same hat, once, as a too obscure member of the 
Sfdreté, he had stood behind his officer and listened to 
the polite speech of an English officer returning from 
permission to the land of the Indes. Then, too, spon- 
taneously, some flash from out of the arsenal of mem- 
ory had told him, as he recollected it, that he had seen 
this officer before. Why not? The highways and by- 
ways of France, the cafés of its cities, the streets of its 
towns, had been filled with British officers. All much 
alike they had appeared to him. Red-faced, active, 
ageressive, cock-sure, uniform in appearance, each one 
like the other. And certainly no officer had been em- 
ployed among the prisoners of war who daily dug the 
underground galleries, Anna, Leonore, Pauline, and 
those others where he had expended himself burrowing 
like a mole. Nor in the camp in which twenty tongues 
had blasphemed, and twenty races jested and wrangled, 
could he find a British officer. 

And yet, from out of the maelstrom of his mind 
there quivered, like the highest spray of a fountain- 
top, the form of a German soldier who had drunk beer 
with him, and once had taken over his place as inter- 
preter; the form again of a man with a slight limp who 
paced the platform of the Gare Blanchard at Marseilles; 
and now that of a Nicois fisherman who had spoken to 
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the English doctor on the promenade at Cannes. Was 
it possible that their identity could be the same? It was 
absurd, beyond the realm of even the most improbable. 
And yet there remained the conviction, without shadow 
of proof, without the thread of evidence, that the man 
who had sat in the Train Bleu with an English colonel 
was Mohammed el Malik himself. But the thought 
which slowly fashioned itself in his mind was so fan- 
tastic that he dare not utter it. 

And yet, was it so absurd? This hotel porter, with 
the appearance of a comedian, une chose pour rire, and 
perhaps a master brain in criminal detection, had pieced 
together the puzzle which had baffled all the heads of 
the Chef d’Etats. 

A man, a good linguist, with the decisive manner of 
the professional soldier, in a prisoner’s camp. Seen 
once on the eve of calamity; and never séen again. A 
British officer returning to India from his permission 
by the Blue Train. Curious company. Certainly there 
was no record of this officer with his Indian friend ever 
having boarded a ship to India from any port in France. 
Was there not also the mystery, for it was a mystery, 
of the disappearance of this Indian gentleman from the 
Hotel Montmajour in Marseilles? A man with a limp, 
and still a professional soldier. War made soldiers 
limp. Who had blown the galleries which made le 
Plan W, that masterpiece of German strategy, at the 
moment of fulfilment. No oneknew. Why not a man 
who afterwards limped? How many came forth from 
the galleries? No one knew. How many remained? 
No man could tell. Missing, thousands of missing, al- 
ways the missing. 
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And the aide-de-camp reflected also. A fisherman 
who marked down an English doctor to request a cigar- 
ette light. A petty incident. But the doctor and that 
fisherman walked along the promenade, and sat long 
in conversation away from the throng. Marcel Guissat, 
ce type rigolo, the porter of the Parnassus, the wearer 
of wonderful head-gear, had seen the one, then the 
other, and again the Nicois fisherman who walked with 
a limp. The mystery man of the Atlas spoke the Eng- 
lish language. Had he not cried aloud in this tongue 
to a doctor attached to French colonial troops. This 
Dr. Munro had picnicked with the General de Launcy. 
Someone speaking the same impeccable French as the 
English colonel in the Blue Train had lured the Gen- 
eral away. And that droll who promenaded in a bowler 
hat was convinced that the bland doctor, so interested in 
the diseases of the eye, knew more of these happenings 
than he cared to say. 

Very well, said the aide-de-camp to himself. This 
is France. We will see if perhaps the Doctor may be 
inclined to speak. Our friends in the Sdreté possess 
ways and means of obtaining truth. The Doctor may 
be inclined to go by one of these ways. 

The aide-de-camp summoned Marcel Guissat to his 
room. Together they again traced the evidence, exam- 
ined the symptoms of suspicion. 

“Tt is time,” said the aide-de-camp, “that we sum- 
mon the officers of the Sfireté.” 

“But why?” enquired Guissat. “What can those 
blockheads do?” 

“My friend,”? suggested the aide-de-camp, “neither 
I nor you can shoulder the responsibility of finding the 
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General de Launcy, of bringing back an amphibian from 
the air.” He spoke impatiently. “It is ridiculous. 
You have always suspicions. There are figures in your 
memory, theories in your mind. Action, never. I will 
summon the police. They will take action. First I will 
have arrested this Doctor Munro.” 

“That would be most unwise,” said the porter, 
shaking his head. “I would like to put on my hat and 
go for a little promenade. Then I will tell you what 
to do.” 

“It is absurd,” retorted the aide-de-camp. “I will 
not wait longer.” 

“You must please yourself,” replied the porter, going 
toward the door. “I go for my promenade. If you 
place the Doctor in prison, that is the end. The British 
Government, perhaps even its Consul in Cannes, will 
tell you to release him. The Doctor will be released, 
and he will have said nothing. I go for my prome- 
nade.” He closed the door behind him, while the aide- 
de-camp fumed with indignation within his room. 

An hour later Marcel Guissat returned. He knocked 
upon the door and immediately entered. He was car- 
rying a bowler hat in his hand. 

“You desire action, mon capitaine. 1 will produce 
it. Sit now and write a letter to the Doctor. It will 
be an invitation from your General to him to visit him 
in Maroc. The General made such a suggestion at 
dinner two nights ago. With my ears I heard it. This 
Doctor Munro was eager in its acceptance. Trés bien, 
mon capitaine. Tomorrow he will goto Maroc. You 
write this invitation. Think carefully of its phrasing. 
Telephone to your Base at Toulon for the service of a 
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seaplane. And we, you and I, and this Doctor Munro 
go to Mogador on the coast. Then we will see. I, 
Marcel Guissat, I go too, to seek, to find my reward.” 

“T have always thought you a fool, Monsieur Guis- 
sat. Apparently the police think so too. Where is my 
General that we shall visit him in Maroc?” 

“Ah, mon capitaine. You do not understand. It is 
my little bluff. There is no General, only an invita- 
tion. When we are in Mogador we will see. Write 
this invitation, mon capitaine.” 

“T summon the police,” replied the aide-de-camp, 
with rising heat. 

“T have told you,” repeated Guissat, “what will hap- 
pen if you request the police of Cannes to interfere.” 

And the aide-de-camp knew that he had spoken truth. 
He sat himself before a desk and took up his pen, a 
sheet of paper before him, and looked listlessly through 
the window. 

“Mon capitaine does not write the invitation. He 
thinks always of the Cannes police. Once I performed 
a small service of diplomacy for mon capitaine. An 
invitation is a diplomatic service. Perhaps I may aid 
you.” He dictated as the officer wrote. 


“My Dear Dr. Munro,— 

I was commanded by His Excellency, the General de 
Launcy, to express to you his regret that he was unable 
to entertain you, as he had hoped, personally at lun- 
cheon to-day. That is, however, I feel sure, only a 
pleasure deferred. You will appreciate, my dear Doctor, 
that in matters military and diplomatic it 1s not always 
possible for those in authority to declare their inten- 
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tions. Diplomacy dictates also that circumstances and 
friends must, from time to time, be made subservient 
to greater needs. Even the relations between a host and 
his guest may momentarily suffer under the compulsion 
of duty. You my friend, will understand this... . 


The speaker paused. ‘You observe,” he said to the 
writer, “how I dig this Doctor in the ribs.” He con- 
tinued: 


“I, as the aide-de-camp of my General, am in his 
confidence. I was aware, of course, before we set out, 
that the General would leave before experiencing the 
pleasure of entertaining you. I think you perceived this. 
Urgent duty demanded that he should return, and in 
this way, to his Headquarters in Maroc. On the morn- 
ing of his departure he reminded me of his invitation 
to you to visit him at his Headquarters, one which you 
were enthusiastic to accept. I did not accompany my 
General until I had disposed of his private commitments 
in Cannes. The General, too, desired that his depar- 
ture should be as informal as possible. It is a rare priv- 
ilege that I am able to offer to you. I return to-morrow 
to our Headquarters. The invitation 1s that you will 
accompany me. A seaplane from the Naval Base at 
Toulon will take me to Mogador. It will remain in 
the harbour available; by the General’s wish, for your 
return to Cannes. My General feels sure that you will 
entrust yourself to the Air Service of the Republic and 
to me as your host, until he is able personally to extend 
to you the hospitality so unfortunately deferred this 
afternoon. We start at nine to-morrow morning. 
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“I should like to add my personal assurance of the 
pleasure which it will give me to conduct you. 

“Pray accept, my dear Doctor, the assurances of my 
most distinguished regard.” 


He wrote his signature and re-read the letter aloud. 
“A good bluff, Monsieur Guissat. I compliment you. 
But what then?” 

“You must leave that to me, if you please, mon capi- 
taine. I am positive, so certain. I am not a flunkey like 
these men of the Sfreté of Cannes. If we do not find 
the General de Launcy, then the Doctor Munro goes 
to find Mohammed el Malik. I go with him to find 
my reward.” 

The aide-de-camp folded the letter and placed it in 
an envelope. 

“T will put on my uniform of the porter and will 
take the letter myself. And I will return with its 
reply.” 

He went towards the door, then turned and again 
addressed the aide-de-camp. ‘You will make arrange- 
ments for the seaplane from Toulon, mon capitaine. 
You need not await the reply. If the Doctor refuses, 
do I not know the stairways and passages of the Hotel 
Parnassus? Do not the garcons receive their appoint- 
ments at my hands? If Doctor Munro will not come, 
then there is just one other little practical joke by night 
in a bedroom. I, with my protégé, little Jacques, and 
perhaps one or two of his friends, will take this Doctor 
Munro to the seaplane of the Marine. Then we three 
will go together.” 

The porter retired to his room and donned the blue- 
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and-gold frock-coat of his office, mournfully laid aside 
his bowler hat, and taking the letter in his hand went 
to seek Dr. Munro. The latter was seated in the lounge. 

“A thousand pardons, Doctor Munro,” said the 
porter, addressing him in English. “I bring a letter 
from the aide-de-camp of Monsieur le General de 
Launcy. There will be an answer, yes?” 

Handing the letter, the porter stepped back and stood 
immobile, his head bowed in humility, his watchful eye 
reading the face of the Doctor. The Doctor read 
slowly. Guissat observed the front teeth of the upper 
jaw protrude and bite firmly on the lower lip. The 
face twisted in awry smile. He drummed the fingers 
of his right hand on the table beside him, raised his 
eyebrows, then deliberately folded the letter, replaced 
it in the envelope, and threw back his head. The Doc- 
tor regarded the bald head bowed before him. “There 
is no answer,” he replied shortly. 

The porter looked up. “Monsieur Paide-de-camp 
has instructed me that the letter was a matter very 
urgent. He tells me to bring back at once the answer. 
He sits in his room at the telephone. He tells me he 
has to make arrangements”—he shrugged his shoulders 
in self-depreciation—“some pleasant surprise for the 
Doctor’s entertainment. Who am I that I should know 
what mon capitaine makes to do? I am the porter of 
the Hotel Parnassus. But I must take back to mon cap- 
staine the reply of the English Doctor Munro. Mon- 
sieur, you will not cause on capitaine a disappointment. 
Must he sit long hours beside the telephone to give you 
his pleasure? Must I return to him in shame and say 
‘I have brought no answer from the English Doctor 
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Munro?’ The aide-de-camp of the General de Launcy 
will be displeased. What of the porter of the Hotel 
Parnassus?” 

The Doctor laughed with genuine amusement. “I 
will go to the aide-de-camp myself at once,” he said. 
“T would be grieved if I detained him for a moment 
beside the telephone.” 

“Then I will take you myself to his presence,” said 
Marcel Guissat, and bowed the Doctor, as he rose, 
towards the lift. Almost with stealth Marcel Guissat 
hovered behind the Doctor, wondering whether now 
was not the moment to pinion his arms from behind and 
carry him away from the Parnassus. But he stepped 
before him, arriving first at the door and knocked 
thereon. It was opened immediately by the aide-de- 
camp. Guissat spoke. 

“Monsieur, the Doctor comes to bring his answer. I 
saw from the pleasure on his face as he read your letter 
that already he accepts your invitation and comes to 
bring his answer personally.” 

The Doctor turned with surprise to the speaker. 
‘You are impertinent,” he said shortly. “How do you 
know the content of my letter?” 

“Tt is my duty,” replied the porter humbly, “to note 
pleasure and pain. Always I sense an invitation. Is it 
nO SO, mon capitaine?” 

The aide-de-camp laughed, to cover his perplexity. 
“Our friend is a very shrewd judge of men, and of 
women, too, my dear Doctor. He is right. This was 
an invitation. I am so glad that it has pleased you. 
You accept?” he enquired. “Then I will telephone.” 
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Dr. Munro looked from one to the other. Truly did 
these Frenchmen take the heart by storm and seize for 
themselves the prerogative of decision. The porter 
had closed the door and remained discreetly within 
the room, standing with his back to it. The aide-de- 
camp had hastened towards the telephone which stood 
upon his desk. There was a pause of some embarrass- 
ment. Then the Doctor spoke. 

“J,” he stammered, “have not made up my mind. 
Pardon me. You see I have no experience of flying. 
I have never made a journey in a seaplane. I am not 
so young as I was.” Excuses framed themselves on 
his lips. “I am profoundly gratified. You will please 
convey to your General my most cordial thanks for 
your invitation. It is a little precipitate. Perhaps a 
little later. I came personally to you to offer my 
apologies. I may not be able to remain in Cannes as 
long as I had anticipated.” 

“But,” said the aide-de-camp, “my dear Doctor, this 
is an opportunity. It is but a few hours by air to Mog- 
ador, and a few hours for the return. How delightful 
to fly over the Mediterranean. What a view of love- 
liness! The day after to-morrow, if you wish, having 
seen something of our administration, having lunched 
and dined with my General at the Headquarters of 
the Republic in Maroc, you can return safely to Cannes. 
This is only a picnic, a little promenade by air.” 

“No,” replied the Doctor, after a pause. “I’m sorry. 
Not just at present. Perhaps a little later.” 

“But,” said the porter from behind his back, “this 
is an invitation of which any guest of our hotel would 
be proud.” 
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The Doctor swung around on his heel, facing the 
speaker. 

“God damn it!” he exclaimed. “Is there no limit 
to your impertinence. Attend to your own duties. 
Kindly leave the room.” 

“T ask your pardon for my indiscretion,” again adopt- 
ing the obsequious bend. “I hoped...” 

“Then hope outside,” snapped Dr. Munro. 

“T will,” said the porter grimly. He opened the 
door and receded through its aperture. 

Marcel Guissat fled with flat feet along the corridor. 
Into the lift. Down. To his desk, the keys of the 
General’s suite. A page boy flying for little Jacques. 
The porter fretting with impatience at his desk, yet 
suavely bowing to those who came and went through 
the swing doors. The coming of Jacques. Back again 
into the lift. Out into the corridor. Jacques and Mar- 
cel Guissat. The flight along the corridor. And as 
they ran, Dr. Munro left the room of the aide-de-camp 
and strolled down the passage towards them. The 
porter drew himself up beside the wall and bowed, the 
lad breathless beside him. “I prepare for your 
journey?” asked Guissat. 

The Doctor consigned him to hell beneath his 
breath, and walked down the passage-way. The arms 
of Guissat itched to pinion those of the Doctor, but he 
nudged Jacques beside him and muttered. “To-night, 
mon enfant. The Doctor dines alone in his room. You 
will give that instruction to the maitre @hétel. He 
wishes you to wait on him. Later, but you will not 
tell this to the maitre d’hétel, the Doctor goes on a little 
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excursion down the back stairway. You and I alone 
will attend to that.” 

The porter re-entered the room of the aide-de-camp. 
“He will not come,” said the latter. “Your bluff does 
not proceed, Monsieur Guissat. Almost I think you 
are right. The Doctor knows more than he will tell. 
This is an invitation which even a king would accept.” 

“I have always been right in this matter,” replied 
Guissat. “My little Jacques and I, we know.” 

“Shall I send now for the police?” enquired the aide- 
de-camp. “Surely we have the evidence.” 

“TI have told you, mon capitaine, what will happen 
if you send for the police. It is arranged already. You 
must telephone to Toulon for the seaplane from the 
Ministre de la Marine. The English Doctor dines 
alone in his room to-night. My little Jacques, he waits 
upon him. Later the Doctor makes a little excursion 
by the back stairway. At nine in the morning he, with 
Marcel Guissat to wait upon him, goes on board the 
seaplane of the Marine.” 

“But this is an outrage! The police... .” exclaimed 
the aide-de-camp. 

“The police, mon dieu! Is it always the police of 
Cannes? My little Jacques, he comes from Marseilles. 
He dopes the Doctor. We keep him at rest, so quietly. 
I have the keys of his room. The chamber-maid places 
the linen basket each night in the corridor. In the 
early morning the baskets are filled and the laundry 
man takes them away. They go by way of the back 
staircase. It will be a basket heavier than usual. Doc- 
tor Munro will be within, and the linen must wait 
until tomorrow. I and my little Jacques take the bas- 
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ket. No one denies the authority of the porter of the 
Hotel Parnassus. 

“In the morning, you, mon capitaine, will go to the 
Manager of the Hotel and will say to him ‘My Gen- 
eral has gone yesterday for a little tour by seaplane. 
To-day I follow after.’ No one, not the guests will 
suspect. ‘My General asks that the porter of the Hotel 
Parnassus shall come with me for this little tour. The 
English Doctor Munro has accepted my General’s invi- 
tation. He goestoo. We leave at nine o’clock.”? Then 
you enter into the hotel launch and come to the side 
of the seaplane. You embark. When the launch has 
drawn away we come too. The Manager, he tells the 
guests that the General de Launcy makes a tour, and 
now his aide-de-camp, with the English Doctor, goes 
to enjoy his hospitality. And then proudly will the 
Manager tell the guests that the General invites also 
the porter of the Hotel Parnassus. And the guests 
will stand on the promenade and they will wave to us 
and cheer. And the English doctor, who will have 
awakened from his sleep, will wave back. I think not. 
Only my little Jacques will mourn, for Papa Guissat 
goes away. But my little Jacques is certain that his 
patron will bring back the reward.” 

After he had bathed and dressed for dinner, Dr. 
Munro stood gazing across the sea now flecked with 
tints of red from the setting sun, deep in reflexion. 
They are suspicious, were his thoughts. That letter 
was aclever bluff. “I wonder if that sycophantic porter 
is quite such a fool as he looks.” And then a knock 
came upon the door which was immediately opened. 
A young waiter, the same that the Doctor had seen on 
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the launch in the afternoon, stood napkin under his 
arm. And as he bowed, hands behind his back, he with- 
drew the key from the inside of the door, locking it. 

“Monsieur rang. Monsieur desires dinner served in 
his room.” 

“I did not ring,” replied the Doctor. “I shall dine 
as usual in the restaurant.” 

“Pardon me,” said the boy, stepping forward politely. 
“‘There is some dirt upon the back of Monsieur’s dining- 
jacket. I will brush it.” He stepped forward as if to 
pick up a clothes brush from a table. In a flash of 
swiftness he was behind the Doctor, withdrew a hand- 
kerchief, as he leapt, from his pocket, and clapped it 
over the Doctor’s mouth and nose. Chloroform. The 
Doctor writhed and fought, but the boy sat his back 
like a panther that of a deer. The older man was 
tenacious, strong. He hurt the boy, tearing at his 
hands with finger-nails, fighting to free himself. But 
the lad hung on. 

_ The honour of his patron was at stake. Perhaps a 
fortune lay beneath the handkerchief. The Doctor 
knew the smell of chloroform. Miéinutes and seconds 
were numbered. He fought viciously. He bit through 
the handkerchief upon the palms of those hands. The 
boy held on. The Doctor’s senses became dulled in 
a coma; stars danced before his eyes. Then he strug- 
gled for breath, snoring in bestial fashion. The boy 
hung on. The telephone rang. That would be Papa 
Guissat. It was arranged. The body was too far from 
the telephone. He could not release his grip. He 
dragged the Doctor along the floor to the telephone 
and detached the receiver. Yes, it was Papa Guissat. 
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Yes, the Doctor was asleep. The porter might come: 
he must bring his keys. Marcel Guissat ran on flat feet, 
to the room. He unlocked it, entered and closed the 
door. 

‘“‘You have done well, mon enfant,” he exclaimed. 
“Now we will bind him.” They trussed up Dr. Munro 
as only the skill of a Marseillais can achieve, the arms 
pinioned behind him, legs bound at the ankle and at 
the knee, a gag bound in his mouth. Then they lifted 
him to the bed. 

“T stay here,” said Guissat. “You go and fetch the 
Doctor’s dinner. Tell the chamber-maid that the Doc- 
tor is not well. The picnic upset him. He must not 
be disturbed to-night. When your bring his dinner I 
will return to my duty and will inform the aide-de- 
camp. You will remain with the Doctor. He will 
wake up shortly. If he is annoying you will make him 
sleep again. Ah, mon enfant!” he cried, as he beheld 
the lad’s bleeding hands. He looked savagely at the 
doped man. “I will obtain the reward for you, my 
little Jacques.” The boy washed his hands and tidied 
his appearance, and after the elapse of a quarter of an 
hour, returned. Then Guissat slipped back to his desk 
beside the door, and entering the restaurant whispered 
in the ear of the aide-de-camp “The Doctor sleeps. 
He and I will join you to-morrow morning at nine.” 

Some while after midnight the boy again pressed the 
handkerchief over the mouth and nose of the trussed 
man, while the Doctor regarded him savagely from his 
eyes. “I ask pardon,” said the boy. ‘But observe my 
hands. Monsieur, the English Doctor bites like a dog. 
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He goes on a little journey. He must sleep.” And 
he pressed the handkerchief firmly over the nose. 

Ten minutes later the body of Dr. Munro had been 
folded into the laundry basket. Guissat, with Jacques, 
wheeled it along the corridor, and the strong arms of 
laundry men carried it below. A little Citroen, the 
private luxury of the hotel porter, waited outside. “Cut- 
lery for the General’s picnic,” said the porter to the 
inquisitive. They hoisted the basket into the car. They 
motored to the quay-side and the basket was placed in a 
row-boat belonging to the hotel. 

The boy stood on the quay-side, as Guissat rowed out 
to sea. 

_ “Au revoir, mon enfant. I come back with the re- 
ward,” cried Guissat as the boat moved over the clear 
water towards the open sea. 

When two miles from the shore Guissat opened the 
basket. The infuriated eye of the Doctor greeted him. 
‘A thousand pardons,” said Marcel Guissat. “You do 
not find the porter of the Hotel Parnassus an amiable 
person? A thousand pardons. I regret that I cannot 
make you yet more comfortable, but Monsieur le capi- 
taine will have breakfast prepared for you on board 
the seaplane. You see, Monsieur le Docteur, the Gen- 
eral was urgent that you should accept his invitation. 
His wish is not easily disputed. I will make you a 
little more comfortable. See,” he said, unknotting the 
towel which held the gag in place. “I will take this 
from your mouth. There are yet three hours before 
the arrival of the seaplane. If you wish, Monsieur, we 
will talk.” 

The Doctor cursed. 
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The boat rocked upon the limpid sea. Marcel Guis- 
sat sat in idle reflexion, the Doctor sometimes breaking 
the silence with lurid oaths. Towards eight-thirty the 
distant hum of an aerial engine was heard, and a min- 
ute later a seaplane appeared over the bluff surmount- 
ing the village of Theoule. The pilot swooped towards 
Cannes, sounding a Klaxon horn, then settled his 
machine upon the water. 

Twenty minutes later a launch put off from the land- 
ing-stage of the Hotel Parnassus. A group of visitors 
appeared before the hotel and at its windows. They 
waved to the launch, and the aide-de-camp returned 
their salutes. “Ax revoir,” he cried. “Until to-mor- 
row.” The launch drew in to the seaplane carefully 
while the aide-de-camp, claimed by eager hands, leaped 
into the cockpit. A tub of a boat approached from the 
sea propelled by oars. It, too, came alongside. The 
same eager hands stretched out to receive first the heavy 
basket, and then the more weighty person of Monsieur 
Guissat. Once in the safety of the cabin, the porter 
turned to the basket, unstrapped and opened it. He 
quickly untied the knots which bound the Doctor, and 
assisted him from his cramped position in the basket. 
The empty boat bobbed away upon an eddy and was 
hooked in by the launch. The seaplane began to move 
over the water. 

“Good morning,” cried the aide-de-camp, waving his 
hand towards the beach. “Our friends wave to us their 
au revoirs.”? : 

“Be damned,” said the Doctor sullenly, stretching 
his cramped limbs. 
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“As you wish,” replied his companion. “I am your 
host. Breakfast is now served.” 

A matelot brought oeufs pochées, rolls, butter, steam- 
ing coffee. The seaplane lifted gently and sped to- 
wards the open sea. Dr. Munro glared savagely at 
his companions, then laughed suddenly and gulped a 
cup of coffee, poising it for a moment as he exclaimed 
“Vive PEntente Cordiale!” 

‘The cordial intention,” literally translated the aide- 
de-camp. “That is always what I have in mind. I 
regret the inconvenience to which you have been put.” 

“Where are we going?” asked the Doctor, eating 
ravenously. 

“To see my General,” replied the aide-de-camp. 

Dr. Munro laughed again. “The bluff was unsuc- 
cessful, mon capitaine. Why keep it up?” 

“Because,” came the reply, “that of Colonel Grant 
achieved its purpose.” 

“FYow so? I do not understand.” 

“Ask Monsieur Guissat. Once prisoner of war, le 
Plan W. Then Sous-officier of the Sdreté; a meeting in 
the Train Bleu. And then the sight of a Nicois fisher- 
man who spoke with Dr. Munro at Cannes. Monsieur 
Guissat will entertain you after breakfast with his story. 
So now we go to find my General and the fisherman 
who was a Colonel of your army of the Indes and a 
prisoner of war a Scotsman like yourself Monsieur.” 

“You will pardon me, Monsieur,” exclaimed Guissat. 
“J will tell you a story which makes perfect the most 
ancient alliance of a world of alliances, that of my 
patrie and of yours, Monsieur, La France et PEcosse. 
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“We go upon a mission diplomatique, we three, to 
complete perfection.” 

Guissat related the story of the prison camp behind 
Mont Kemmel, enriched with all its local colour and 
reminiscence: then of the intervening years, and finally 
of his ambition. 

Dr. Munro laughed with the rest. Marcel Guissat 
was irresistible as a teller of tales, the match for any 
of the markets of Moghreb.. Then Dr. Munro sat in 
silent reflexion, as the coasts of Northern Africa sketched 
themselves on the horizon, beyond the blue sea. These 
knew the truth. Of what use any further pretence? 
Now might he render perhaps a greater service to his 
nephew by frank speech. By uniting his wit with that 
of his companions he might solve this riddle of the 
deserts. 

‘What you say may be true,” he said at length. “We 
will probe the mystery together.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE WISDOM OF A KING 


HE General as he was borne across the ocean 
studied the face of his companion closely, and 
then glanced from it to those of the pilots and of Hasan. 
Long schooled as a student of the deserts and the varie- 
gated peoples who as nomads, peasants or merchants go 
to fill their spaces and make up their population, a 
doubt crossed his mind whether the man beside him 
and those others were of the same race. The pilots and 
the youth, Berber or Arab, but his companion with the 
straight fair hair, although his skin was as swarthy as 
that of any Bedouin, seemed untrue to type. That his 
French, in its accent, declared a flaw, was of no matter, 
for that he would expect, but this young man seemed 
not to be of the desert breed. There was a difference 
in the fullness of the lips, in the curve of the nostril, 
and in the set of the eyes. He glanced at him furtively 
two or three times, while deciding in his own mind 
what line of action he should take. 

“The Eagle of the Atlas” he exclaimed at length. 
“A very pretty joke, my friend. And I trust both you 
and your Arab friends have enjoyed it. But there is 
an end, anda happy one, to jests of this character. The 
Eagle of the Atlas,” he chuckled a little, “has carried 
away the Commander of the French Forces in Maroc. 
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That will make an excellent story for the esplanades of 
Cannes. I will give my assurances to the Siireté, who 
are responsible for my goings and comings in France, 
that this little escapade is not deserving of their inter- 
ference or of rebuke by the Government. So, my friend, 
we will return together and you are invited to be my 
guest at my picnic on the Isles de Lerin.” 

“Pardon me,” replied Grant, “much as I should have 
appreciated your courtesy as a guest, I regret that I can- 
not accept now your hospitality. On the contrary, 
though your luncheon may be postponed, and will not 
be served perhaps in such congenial society, you will be 
my guest behind the Atlas Mountains.” 

“This is an outrage,” said the General, his anger 
rising. “I command you to return.” 

“Your command,” replied Grant, “is limited to the 
French Forces andin Morocco. You have no authority 
either over the Eagle of the Atlas or his people who will 
be your hosts.” 

“Then you refuse to return?” 

“Precisely,” answered Grant. 

“T must warn you, then,” said the General, “that 
when the French Government is apprised of this adven- 
ture, it will take a very serious view indeed of your 
action.” 

‘Since the French Government of which you speak 
seems always to have taken a serious view of the peace- 
ful activities of my people, I can hardly be distressed 
by a threat from its general that it will regard with dis- 
favour my present activity. On the contrary, the safe 
keeping of its military commander by my people seems 
to mé to be the best assurance which the French Gov- 
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ernment can have of peaceful relations between those 
of your nationals occupying Morocco and ourselves be- 
yond the Atlas. That is a matter we will discuss at some 
future date. 

“Tet me assure you, Monsieur le General, that it will 
be as simple for me to return the person of the General 
de Launcy to the French coast, as it was for me to take 
him from the pleasures of a picnic to new experiences in 
El] Arish.” 

“Then this is no jest of the moment?” enquired the 
General. 

After some minutes Grant replied, ““My answer to 
your last question is that you can already observe the 
coast of Africa.” 

Below them was the deep blue of the sea of the Med- 
iterranean, stretching east and west as far as the eye 
could see. Behind, now lost to vision, were the Alpes 
Maritimes with their villas clustering the seaboard. In 
front, the white wash of the sea on yellow beaches, 
fringing the coast, could be discerned. 

The pilot threw the nose of the amphibian up into 
the air and, in order to gain altitude, began to climb 
steeply. The outline of the coast receded from view 
even as they approached, until it showed itself only as 
the faintest white strip. To the right flank could be 
seen the snow-tipped peaks of the Atlas, and for miles 
inland merging into the multi-coloured horizon, the low 
red hills, the yellow plains and green pastures of un- 
conquered Africa. 

In Algiers the hum of the amphibian might be heard 
above the buzz of the market-place, and an African eye, 
trained to piercing the heat mists of the desert and the 
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impenetrable darkness of night, might focus the ma- 
chine, speeding ten thousand feet above the midday 
siesta. But Europeans, unused to sunny day-dreams, 
with eyes closed and ears half-dead in somnolence, 
would be unawakened by, their passage through the 
skies. Even the sentries of the Foreign Legion, with 
eyes puckered by Orient suns, alert and watchful in the 
barracks or in their dangerous posts amid stockades on 
the frontiers of French invasion would, at this hour, 
blink listlessly across the throbbing sands, drowsily 
watching the ravines and sandstone hills. 

The General, philosophic, had resigned himself to 
whatever fate had in store for him. He glanced from 
time to time at his companion, who expressionless and 
immobile had relapsed into reflexion and sat back in 
his seat, elbow to elbow with his enemy, enjoying the 
swift cool passage through the warm air. 

The amphibian flew high over the Atlas, and many 
miles inland beyond them into the heart of northern 
Africa. Then, in a wide sweep, it turned in a series of 
circles of huge diameter, reducing altitude and coming 
always closer to the ground. 

“You are landing?” enquired the General. 

“Very soon,” replied Grant. “It is now just after 
four. I trust you are not famished. We will give you 
of our best.” 

The machine passed over a great encampment of tents 
and low buildings. The pilot, as he first circled over 
the encampment, had dropped a red flare. On his sec- 
ond circle one green, and thus alternatively completing 
four circles with a red and green flare. As he dropped 
the final signal, a heliograph set on a white building on 
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the edge of the encampment, flashed up towards them, 
to which the pilot replied by dropping two red flares. 
The signal between friend and friend, the invitation to 
land. The General could observe from his seat the 
long nozzle of an anti-aircraft gun mounted some little 
distance from the heliograph, and figures standing be- 
side it. This was the gun, no doubt, which had brought 
down that too venturesome French pilot who had not 
returned from the second photographic reconnaissance 
of the headquarters of the Eagle of the Atlas. 

“IT observe,” he said, “that you take full military 
precautions.” 

“That has been necessary,” replied Grant. “I, like 
you, mon Général, ama soldier. We have been obliged 
to protect the peace of our homes against the visits of 
your aeroplanes. It may be some consolation to you 
before our arrival to know that no harm has been in- 
flicted upon my people by your aeroplanes, though our 
flocks have suffered. But I regret that my soldiers 
found it necessary to destroy a French aeroplane, the 
purpose of whose inquisitiveness was not peaceful.” 

Meanwhile the pilot had drawn in the floats upon 
which had ridden the amphibian in the bay of Theoule, 
and in their place had let down the wheeled under- 
carriage upon which a landing would be made. A broad 
stretch of hardened sand lay to a flank of the encamp- 
ment. Easily the aeorplane swooped towards this, and 
then flattening itself out took the sand as a duck does 
to water, and taxied gently along while the propellers 
slowly ceased to revolve. 

A host of figures ran out from the encampment to- 
wards the aircraft. The General, eyes trained in the 
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observation of military detail, scanned the township 
and its surroundings. He could see cut along the face 
of a rocky cliff which rose steeply on one side of the 
landing-ground a number of hangars, and in each of the 
apertures thus cut, was disclosed an aeroplane, well- 
concealed but forming part of the arsenal and defence 
force of the Eagle of the Atlas. “You have an aero- 
drome?” he enquired. 

Grant answered him curtly. “We are sufficiently 
well equipped. I must ask you, with all due courtesy, 
in future and among my people to observe the cour- 
tesies, due to the King of E] Arish. I must remind 
you that our culture is older than your own, that we 
are independent; and I make this request as a warning. 
My people will expect that their enemy, to whom they 
will show all the courtesies of diplomacy, will never- 
theless extend to their hereditary and elected king the 
same dignity which is afforded to the President of your 
own Republic, to yourself by your own troops in 
Moghreb and, by your command, by the inhabitants 
whom you have conquered. I am Mohammed el 
Malik.” 

The General whistled between clenched teeth and 
muttered to himself, “‘So friend Guissat was right.”? He 
looked up at his companion. “Then you speak also 
English,” he hazarded. 

“Tn future, the General de Launcy must address him- 
self in Tamashek, or in Arabic,” replied the King. “In 
E] Arish the Lord Mohammed el Malik knows no other 
speech.” | 

The mechanics from the hangars were already beside 
the airplane. They were clad in dark-blue shorts, cut 
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wide, and belted. On their heads they wore close-fit- 
ting caps of leopard-skin. For the rest their bronzed 
bodies were naked and strong. Ideal uniform for me- 
chanics. One, obviously an officer, stepped forward, 
saluting, and assisted Grant to alight, while the pilot 
gave sharp orders to the mechanics for the disposal of 
the machine. The officer, in Tamashek, the dialect of 
Moghreb, then requested the General to disembark. 
This he did, and standing with folded arms, with de- 
tached dignity, surveyed the scene. 

Grant turned to him. “You will come with me now 
to meet the chief among my sheikhs, and after luncheon, 
in a tent which will be set on one side for your exclusive 
use, I will ask my council to meet you.” 

They walked across the aerodrome to a tent, richly 
hung with carpets, and entered an apartment. An older 
man, Beni Raho, was seated behind a desk writing. He 
rose immediately and salaamed, and then hurried for- 
ward with both hands outstretched to greet Mohammed 
el Malik. 

“Tight of the sun,” he exclaimed, “I rejoice in your 
safe return. May thanks be given to Allah. And,” he 
continued, merrily glancing towards the General, “I 
observe that a guest has come with my lord to partake 
of our hospitality.” The General bowed stiffly, while 
Grant called his personal orderly. In a moment Ait 
Mtir appeared at the entrance of the apartment, clad 
like the mechanics in the aerodrome, except that the 
short trousers were white, and on the head was a golden 
yellow burnous, clasped at the centre of the forehead by 
a jewelled sailing-ship of silver filigree. 

““Please conduct the General,” said the King, “to the 
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tent set aside for distinguished visitors, and order food 
to be placed before him immediately.” He turned to 
the General. “Even the Algerian wine is becoming 
famous in Europe. That from my vineyards will prove 
a pleasant consolation. Pray accompany my orderly of 
the week, who will act as your guard, and later we will 
meet.” 

The General turned abruptly, following Ait Mtir to 
an apartment also richly hung with rugs, which was set 
with writing-table and chairs, and through a screen be- 
hind was an angerib, spare raiment, a bath and water. 
He threw himself heavily into a chair, tossing his képi 
into one corner of the room. Then he rose and paced 
angrily for a few moments up and down the narrow 
enclosure. He checked himself and went towards the 
lattice-work which hung in front of the tent. Two 
armed sentries stood before the doorway. One of them 
turned slightly to meet him. The General ignored the 
sentry with calculated indifference and made as if to 
proceed further outside. 

“You may not pass,” said the sentry in Tamashek, 
lowering his bayonet. The General laughed dryly and 
turned on his heel. Within a moment food was set 
before him, a fricassee of chicken, and fruit with a 
carafe of wine, and laghbi, the vintage palm-juice, with 
rye-bread and butter. For a while he ignored the food, 
the fury of impotence and injured dignity assailing his 
mind, but later with a philosophic shrug of the shoul- 
ders, he lunched, though very late, with satisfaction and 
then retired to the after-chamber for rest, prior to the 
audience of which he had been advised. 

Grant had issued an immediate instruction for the 
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parade of the headquarters battalion of his army, to- 
gether with the artillery, air force, engineering and 
communication units, as a first exhibition to General de 
Launcy of the determination of his people to resist 
French invasion, not only with the expert knowledge of 
natives accustomed to the territory but also with a force, 
modern in its equipment. He advised the commanders 
of his units that the French General was a prisoner 
within the camp. While the latter rested there came 
to General de Launcy’s ears the sound of cheering and 
of shrill cries accompanied by the beat of native drums, 
the terror of his Legionaries. “Al-al-Allah Akhbar!” 
they cried. 

In the early afternoon the troops were drawn up on 
the square, to one side the counsellors of state in their 
richly coloured robes and burnouses, some mounted 
upon gaily caparisoned Arab steeds, while opposite to 
them on the other side of the square was a host of 
women and children, expectantly awaiting the produc- 
tion of the French General whose troops had scourged 
their homesteads and “are aeroplanes had bombed 
their flocks. 

Hasan, now attired in service uniform, stripped to 
the waist, but carrying upon his burnous the royal 
insignia in silver filigree, approached the tent in which 
the General was held prisoner. Within, the latter heard 
the familiar sound of arms being handled with military 
precision, and a moment later the youth entered. 

‘Your presence,” he said to the General, “is required 
by my Lord, Mohammed el Malik. You will accom- 
pany me to the place arranged.” - 
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General de Launcy rose, buttoning his tunic and plac- 
ing his képi on his head. “I am ready,” he said. 

Hasan led the way, followed by the General, and 
behind them the sentries took post, carrying their arms, 
and the procession moved across towards the parade 
ground on which the troops were drawn up in hollow 
square. As the figure of the General appeared, his sky- 
blue uniform in such contrast to the swarthy bodies of 
his escort, the troops on parade, as if lightly swayed by 
the wind, with curiosity bent a little towards the 
approaching figure of their enemy to view him more 
closely. And the children, barely restrained by their 
parents, would have cried out in execration. But from 
the other side of the square there appeared the figure 
of Mohammed el Malik now clad in the regal appoint- 
ments of his office and dignity. Facing the troops on 
the third and unoccupied side of the square, and flanked 
by the tribesmen on the one side and by the officers of 
state on the other, the General was halted by his escort, 
and remained there, standing ety awaiting what 
might befall him. 

Grant, riding alone as he came on parade: took the 
salute of his troops, as if they were a squadron of his 
own Indian cavalry. Then he commanded them to be 
“at ease.” 

He addressed them. “I have summoned you to 
parade this day to view the General de Launcy, as you 
are aware, the Commander-in-Chief of the French 
troops, who is both your enemy as soldiers and that of 
the citizens of El Arish. Were it not for the activities 
of the General, there would be no need for an army, 
and you would be free to follow the ways of peace, 
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tilling your crops, tending your flocks and engaged in 
the pursuits of trade and of culture. The works which 
we have begun so successfully have been held up and 
put back by the aggression of the French nation. As 
a race we are held to arms, ever engaged in warfare for 
the protection of our homes and substance. For long 
weeks you are obliged to leave your tents and families, 
segregated in the mountains that your families, without 
molestation, may live in peace.” 

He turned his horse’s head towards the General and 
moved it at a walk towards him. He stretched out his 
hand and pointed to the General. 

“Here is the Commander-in-Chief of the French 
forces in Moghreb, the most valuable servant of 
France.” 

There followed some moments of tense silence. The 
General felt that thousands of coal-black eyes, burning 
with the fires of hate, were directed upon him, and 
just the quiver of a smile passed across his face, one 
which did not escape Grant as he observed the proud 
figure. 

Long had the French Government led its peasant 
and bourgeois people to suppose that those who dwelt 
beyond the Atlas were ruthless savages. Almost as the 
result of his own propaganda, the General might have 
expected at this moment a howl of execration from those 
who witnessed his humiliation. But from the first 
moment of his appearance he had been received in cold 
and disdainful silence. 

Grant turned again to his troops. “It has been the 
custom,” he continued, “for our prisoner to excuse his 
conduct before the world by declaring that civilization 
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has something to gain from our subjection. He has 
seen to-day a small part of the force which will repel 
with the last drop of its life’s blood any invasion of our 
territory. He will have an opportunity, during his 
sojourn with us, to observe that France has nothing to 
teach to the people of Mohammed el Malik. He will 
learn also that we are so organized that for the loss of 
every life among my people at his hands, we shall our- 
selves claim that of twenty of his nationals.” He turned 
towards the General. “You will be taken into the 
mountains even to the gates of your own posts. You 
will have ample opportunity to observe the administra- 
tion and cultural pursuits of those against whom you 
direct your warfare. I do not propose to restore you 
to France without your being fully able to testify to 
truth. A message has already been dispatched through 
our outpost lines acquainting the French Government 
that the French Commander-in-Chief in Maroc is a 
prisoner in the hands of the Eagle of the Atlas. Under 
the usual censorship you will be able from time to time 
to send a message to your friends and family testifying 
to your safety, good health and bodily comfort in our 
hands. | 

‘We shall now retire to my council chamber in order 
that you may meet the sheikhs and kaids of my districts 
and the heads of the Departments of State. From them 
thereafter learn much of which you are in ignorance 
concerning the people of the Atlas.” 

Grant waved his hand in salute to those gathered on 
the square, and then turned his steed from the parade, 
followed in cavalcade by his chiefs. 

Hasan again took charge of the General de Launcy. 
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“Follow me,” he said. The young man led the Gen- 
eral slowly past the three sides of the square so that 
the assembled troops could see him closely. 

And so, the white man, the Infidel, walked alone 
past the standing ranks of his enemies for audience with 
their King. 

The council which had broken up its meeting after 
the hour of midnight on the day upon which the Eagle 
of the Atlas had brought back a dove to his nest, re- 
gathered in the great tent to meet the Eagle who 
brought now in his talons the man whom the tribes 
regarded as the vermin of Moghreb. They had come 
together to pass sentence upon him, and now, as he 
approached humiliated, each sought in his own mind for 
a sentence which might justly fit the crimes against the 
tribe of which the Infidel was guilty. 

He was received in silence, commanded by Hasan to 
stand on one side awaiting the spokesman of the tribes- 
men, and the mullah offered prayer. Then spoke Mo- 
hammed el Malik requesting that each would give his 
view as to punishment appropriate and proper, as to 
reparation which should be guaranteed by the nation 
whose chief representative in Moghreb was the prisoner 
in their hands. And though most cried for his death, 
for only thus would Allah be requited, some demanded 
a ransom against his life, and others called for years of 
imprisonment and labour beside their own prisoners of 
justice. And when all had spoken the King arose in 
his place commanding silence. 

“Six days ago,” he said, “on the summit above Ksiba, 
I vowed my revenge; and here also it was sworn by 
the sons of the Faithful.” He turned towards the 
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General. “Maybe,” he said, “a report has reached you 
that a sentinel from the walls of that fort which long 
ago I sacked, then spared, fired a rifle at a rider who 
rode in peace in our mountains” 

“This was told to me,” replied the General, as the 
King awaited his reply. 

“The horse was slain,” continued the King, “but not 
its rider. That horse was beyond price. Its bones have 
been picked by the vultures. The voice of its rider 
speaks now in the peace of my tents. It is my desire 
that my enemy shall approve the justice at our hands, 
that his own people shall applaud our wisdom and tes- 
tify to our sense of equity. 

“And I will tempt the sentries of Ksiba anew. A 
white horse will be given thee, and thou shalt ride, 
even as a king rode, to the summit of the range which 
overlooks the fortress of thine own people. At dawn 
shalt thou ride. Upon the mountain-top, overlooking 
Fort Ksiba, and within range, shalt thou draw rein. For 
the period of one hour, in the morning and at eventide, 
shalt thou continue thy watchful vigil within the gaze 
of thine own troops. Mayhap thou art not so well- 
loved that some light finger upon its trigger will cause 
thy death to acquit justice at the hands of thine own 
countrymen. If thy horse be slain we have others from 
M’touga. Thou shalt ride in all the splendour of thy 
uniform as did a king. My guardian of the mountains, 
the Kaid Ait Mtir, will take thee to thy post and cover 
thee with rifles lest the temptation of the fortress urge 
thee to attempt escape from our mountains.” 

The assembly murmured its approval. “There is no 
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wisdom,” they cried, “equal with that from our Lord, 
Mohammed el Malik.” 

“And perhaps,” added the Eagle, “from the secrets 
of thy mind may be declared, in the course of thy reflec- 
tions, some new formula with which to satisfy those who 
inherit the kingdom of Mohammed el Malik.” He 
addressed himself to the youthful Ait Mtir. “Take the 
prisoner,” he said. “Guard him with thine own life 
and that of thy tribesmen. Each day shall he return to 
renew the pleasures of our company and find refresh- 
ment in the tents of El Arish.” . 

The General bowed to the assembly and followed his 
guardian from the tent. 


CHAPTER XV 


BISMILLAH 


HE seaplane, of which Marcel Guissat was all but 

the mechanical impetus, descended easily towards 
the harbour of Mogador, and came to rest upon its 
heaving waters. A steam pinnace put out from the port. 
The aide-de-camp called his instructions to the French 
lieutenant in charge. The launch backed towards the 
cabin and came alongside. The three disembarked. 

“You have heard the news,” the lieutenant exclaimed 
breathlessly, so soon as they were safely on board. “It 
is terrible! Those devils have taken the Commander- 
in-Chief! They have him beyond the mountains. The 
Commandant at the fort Ksiba has telephoned this 
morning to say that at dawn Monsieur le Général rode 
before the fort upon the aréte of the mountains. For 
one hour he sat upon his horse looking towards the 
fort. Then he rode back again out of view. He is a 
prisoner.” 

The lieutenant exploded with wrath. “Is there no 
limit to the insult?) What will we do?” 

“Ah,” said the aide-de-camp dryly. “Monsieur 
Guissat, here, my companion, will tell us what we shall 
do. And I have the honour to present to you, mon lieu- 
tenant, Monsieur le Docteur Munro. He also will tell 
you what to do. He goes to meet the General de 
Launcy beyond Ksiba. Is it not so?” 
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The Doctor grinned. Truly the ways of Africa were 
strange. 

“Oh, yes,” he agreed. “I go. Monsieur Paide-de- 

camp is my host, he prescribes the entertainment. I go.” 
“1 too,” cooed Guissat. “The Doctor is the guest of 
my hotel. I go with him. And, mon dieu, I go also 
to find my reward.” 

During the heat of the day the party from Cannes 
rested, both Dr. Munro and Marcel Guissat in deep 
sleep. In the later afternoon they were awakened. The 
aide-de-camp came to the Doctor. “For your visit,” 
he said, “you must put on native attire.” 

“It is absurd, and I protest,” exclaimed the Doctor, 
“hut I suppose I must do as you wish.” Native servants 
entered, and brought him*the burnous, the kaftan, 
djebellah, and other raiment of the Bedouin, and 
arranged its difficult folds upon his body. 

When Marcel Guissat was approached with a sim- 
ilar suggestion he firmly declined. 

‘But you cannot enter the territory of the enemy, 
nor even the markets under French protection, unless 
camouflaged as one of the Faithful.” Guissat shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Then,” exclaimed the aide-de-camp, “the English 
Doctor Munro must go alone. I understood that it 
was your intention to accompany him.” 

“Where the English Doctor goes,” said Guissat 
sadly, “there, too, will I go. He is the guest of the 
Hotel Parnassus and I am the hotel porter. He cannot 
go alone. But I go as Marcel Guissat. Without my 
hat I am lost. This hat has no counterpart in the 
burnous. The Doctor looks very distinguished as a 
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Bedouin. 1, Marcel Guissat, the porter of the Par- 
nassus, would look a buffoon. In my attire as one of 
the Sireté I am my own self. I go with the Doctor 
Munro.” 

The party entered a waiting motor-car and the long 
journey to Ksiba was begun. The men were mostly 
silent, the corpulent person of Guissat tossed hither and 
thither upon the cushions, the Doctor preoccupied with 
his own thoughts. 

The sun was setting as the fort, backed by its low 
hills, came into view, and the gates opened to admit 
the travellers. 

The commandant came forward immediately to greet 
the aide-de-camp. “Come with me, at once,” he ex- 
claimed urgently. ‘Even now our General is exhibited 
upon the hill-top.” 

The aide-de-camp, closely followed by the Doctor 
and Marcel Guissat, climbed on to the ramparts. In 
full view of the sentries could be seen upon the hill-top 
a white horse, and seated on it in sky-blue uniform, 
immobile, the person of the General de Launcy. The 
aide-de-camp gave instructions that a heliograph sig- 
nal be made to the General that his aide-de-camp had 
arrived from Cannes at Ksiba. 

A further message was added. It stated that at dawn 
on the morrow two emissaries, unarmed, would leave 
the walls of the fort and go to the hill-top. If the 
troops of Mohammed el Malik chose to kill these emis- 
saries no hostile action would be taken from Fort Ksiba. 
These were emissaries of peace bearing messages for 
Mohammed el Malik. They were persons known to 
him. In the interests of peace the commander of the 
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French post requested the cordial reception of these 
messengers. 

There was no sign from the hill-top that the message 
had been received, and just before the setting of the sun 
the General, saluting his fort, turned his horse’s head 
from it and rode slowly out of view. 

To the commandant then the aide-de-camp explained 
who were his companions, and the mission on which he 
had brought them. 

“Ksiba of tragic memory,” said the commandant, 
“Chas become the stage for a burlesque.” 

The following day at dawn, so soon as the white 
figure of the General’s horse showed itself on the sky- 
line, the English Doctor Munro, clad in burnous and 
djebellah, shuffling in unaccustomed shoes, his whole 
appearance declaring that he was an Infidel, accom- 
panied by Marcel Guissat, set out from the fort. The 
ramparts were crowded with the curious, as the two 
men marched towards the hill upon whose summit rode 
the General de Launcy. 

The General had reported the message which he had 
read on the previous evening. And if the curious 
thronged the ramparts of Fort Ksiba, there were a 
thousand black eyes watching from among the rocks 
overlooking the fort. Among them were the Kaid 
Hasan and the young Ait Mtir. 

“They are Infidels,” whispered the Guardian of the 
Mountains to his companions. ‘They cannot be friends 
of our Lord.” 

“How knowest thou?” enquired Hasan. “I have 
accompanied him to the land of the Infidel. Our Lord 
in his wisdom may have friends of rare appearance. 
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Who can say? We will go down and meet these 
persons.” 

The two rose from their position of cover and de- 
scended towards those who now climbed the ascent 
approaching their positions, the one awkwardly lifting 
his djebellah, the other panting heavily with the exer- 
tion of the ascent. 

‘Who are ye?” cried Hasan in the dialect of his race. 
There was no reply. 

Guissat murmured to his companion, “They greet 
us, Monsieur. It is well.” He raised his hat and, 
panting heavily, bent his obsequious form towards the 
natives on the hill-top. The Doctor bowed slightly to 
the two approaching figures, who paid no attention to 
these unfamiliar salutations. The General remained 
immobile on his horse. The four figures met in full 
view of the fort. 

‘““We come,” explained Guissat, in French, “to talk 
with Mohammed el Malik. This gentleman, my com- 
panion, is his uncle.” The two tribesmen regarded him 
impassively. ‘What am I to do?” asked Guissat of the 
Doctor. “They do not understand. They have no 
intelligence.” He repeated several times to them the 
name Mohammed el Malik, but the tribesmen only 
glowered upon him. 

“Very well,” said Guissat, addressing the world, “we 
will go on. I will speak with the General. He isa 
guest of my hotel. He can tell these imbeciles that we 
wish to speak with Mohammed el Malik.” He moved 
forward towards the rise, but a restraining hand held 
him back, and the two were then conducted out of 
sight of the fort over the brow of the hill, where they 
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were surrounded by a host of curious tribesmen. Guis- 
sat was not ordinarily a man of courage, though of some 
resource. The sight of these numbers dismayed him. 
A tribesman came forward and addressed the two in 
French. | 

‘You bring a message of capitulation?” he enquired. 

“I come to see Mohammed el Malik,” said the Doc- 
tor with dignity. 

‘That is impossible,” replied the tribesmen. “The 
Gateway of the Mountains sees no one except at his own 
choice.” 

“Then perhaps,” replied the Doctor, “you will con- 
vey my name to him.” 

Both were then blindfold and set astride donkeys for 
the journey to El Arish. 

The courage of Marcel Guissat had departed, and he 
moaned piteously as his belly shook beneath the jog-trot 
of the ass. When within a mile of El Arish they heard 
horses cantering upon the track behind them. The 
guide who had spoken to them in French exclaimed 
with pride, “Here comes our prisoner, the French Gen- 
eral, with his escort.” 

As they were passing Ait Mtir drew rein and 
enquired, “Who are these persons?” and Guissat cried to 
the General from beneath his covering, “It 1s I, Marcel 
Guissat. I come with the English Doctor Munro to 
escort you back to France. Marcel Guissat was right. 
The English Doctor goes to see his nephew who is 
Mohammed el Malik. I shall have my reward.” 

The General laughed, the first for many days. “That 
will depend upon the nephew of your friend,” and the 
escort moved on. 
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And so they came to EI Arish. 

The names of the visitors were conveyed to Grant’s 
tent. “I must be firm,” he said to himself. “This 
uncle is very persuasive, but he may be able to impress 
the General with reason.” He permitted the two to 
cool their heels 1n an ante-chamber, and then summoned 
them before him. 

As he entered Marcel Guissat exclaimed, “It is the 
same. I was the interpreter of the prisoner’s camp, and 
now I bring your uncle, the Doctor, to visit you.” 

“What is the purpose of this visit?” enquired Grant. 

His uncle laughed. “Your old friend, Marcel Guis- 
sat, has solved the riddle of the Atlas. Quite simply, 
I was kidnapped, and, if I have any mission, it is to 
bring back the General de Launcy.” 

“Who is your friend, this Guissat?” enquired Grant 
shortly. 

‘You do not remember!” exclaimed Guissat. ‘The 
interpreter of the prisoner’s camp? I saw you with the 
British soldiers. ‘To me you rendered a great service; 
and then afterwards to my country.” 

Grant smiled his recognition. 

“Ah! I have guessed. Then later I was an officer 
of the Sireté. And I have seen you in the Blue Train 
with Mohammed el Malik. I knew. I watched you 
in Marseilles.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated Grant. “I understand now. 
But what brings you here?” 

“T am the porter of the Hétel Parnassus. Both the 
General de Launcy and your uncle, the Doctor Munro, 
are guests of my hotel. I am responsible for their 
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safety. But now how embarrassed am I! I must see 
the General.” 

“That is quite impossible,” replied Grant. “He is 
our prisoner.” 

“But,” intercepted Dr. Munro, “are there no terms 
for his liberation?” 

“The only terms,” replied Grant, “are the guaran- 
teed independence of El Arish.” 

““Why not?” asked Dr. Munro, nonplussed. 

“The General, having discovered my identity, now 
thinks that I am a special envoy of the British Govern- 
ment. He does not, of course, realize what Guissat 
knows of my past. You will find it difficult to convince 
him that I have not been sent here to stir up trouble 
as akind of diplomatic intervention, so as to keep France 
preoccupied, while Perfide Albion contracts new Euro- 
pean alliances and upsets the French applecart in 
Europe.” 

Marcel Guissat replaced his hat upon his head and 
then blew a strong breeze through the bristles of his 
moustache. “Monsieur le Général,” he said, “has con- 
fidence in me. When I tell him that you are my friend, 
he will understand.” 

“And,” added the Doctor, “if I may inform the Gen- 
eral of that first strange meeting in my consulting-room, 
he will learn that at least the British Government has 
no knowledge of Colonel Grant’s to-morrow. May we 
confer with the General de Launcy?” 

“TI will arrange,” replied Grant, “that you see him 
at once. You may lunch together.” 

“But he is the guest of my hotel,” replied Guissat. 
“I cannot sit down to lunch with my guests.” 
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“On this occasion,” said Grant, “you three gentle- 
men are the guests of Mohammed el Malik. If, in the 
early afternoon, the General de Launcy is agreeable 
to what I require and to my wish, so soon as he wearies 
of my hospitality he may return to France. I am im- 
patient, for my council and the sheikhs anticipate my 
wedding feast.” 

“Your wedding feast!” exclaimed his uncle with 
astonishment. 

“Yes,” replied Grant. “Long postponed. To the 
daughter of the one patient to whom you have ever 
introduced me. If you disapprove you should never 
have committed a breach of your professional etiquette. 
But until I have disposed of the General de Launcy 
the feast cannot be held.” 

“We go at once,” cried Guissat. 

“Then the Kaid Hasan will conduct you to his 
presence.” 

There is no need to divulge the details of one of the 
queerest luncheon parties ever given in the history of 
world diplomacy. Its result reshaped the peace and 
prosperity of all Moghreb. It was arranged that on the 
morrow the Independence of El Arish would be de- 
clared, its frontiers guaranteed by France before the 
League of Nations. Upon El! Arish would be bestowed 


the same independence as is received by that state, so 


similar, Nepal, on the edge of the Himalayas. 

The General, accompanied by Guissat and Munro, 
would return to Cannes with the triumph of a Treaty 
in his pocket. Then would be unfolded to the world 
a story of his enterprise and dash from a picnic to the 
headquarters of his enemy. CGuissat, with his petit 
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Jacques, would receive a reward higher than any which 
he had even anticipated. 

The details of this Treaty do not matter, for they 
have passed into history. 


And the traveller who journeys to Marrakesh will 
find there building, if not yet completed, a great hotel. 
It is known as the Hotel el Malik. The famous mosques 
of Sidi ben Yusuf and Bab Dukala stand on either side, 
and towering above the town is the great rock of Djebel 
Geelez, whose every crag and boulder the Marrakeshi 
has learned to know. Doves flit among the branches 
of the hotel gardens, and always there seem to be in 
flower apricot and pomegranate trees, jessamine bushes 
fragrant with perfume. There are pink roses with 
fresh green leaves, and a thousand coloured blossoms. 
The proprietor 1s one Marcel Guissat, whose belly loves 
the dishes of the Orient. By special instruction the 
architect has included two suites which face one another 
on the first floor. That which looks east is reserved 
for the family and friends of Mohammed el Malik. 
That which looks west is set apart for the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Morocco. | 

By way of Marrakesh, carried by caravans to Bei 
Abbes and Ain Salah, thence to Afafi, and across the 
great routes of Tibesti and Saghawa, there runs a tale. 
It is told in all tongues of the markets of Omdurman; 
and has been retailed in Mecca, the storehouse of tales. 
Thence it has been trailed to Ispahan, and by way of 
Kabul, down through the Khyber among the Indian 
foothills. It has been passed by a thousand mouths, 
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transposed by a hundred dialects. This is the tale of a 
wedding feast, blessed a thousandfold by Allah. 

The Sheikh Nefzaoui tells us that a kiss upon the 
mouth and upon the cheeks are gifts of God. 

The Teller of Tales relates of a feast. Mohammed 
el Malik, a King. Atent. Ayesha, daughter of a king, 
his bride. 

“Bismillah.” 
El nacene. El ladid. 
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